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SECRETS   OF  A  GREAT  DETECTIVE 

Chapter  I 
THE  ELTHAM  COMMON   MURDER 


CHAPTER  I 

THE  ELTHAM   COMMON   MURDER 

"  SCOTLAND  YARD  has  been  called  in  on  the  case." 

I  suppose  there  are  few  people  in  Britain  who  have  not 
at  one  time  or  another  reacted  to  the  thrill  of  reading  those 
words.  They  conjure  up  visions  of  the  start  of  a  relentless 
pursuit  of  the  criminal  or  criminals  ;  of  the  piecing  together, 
step  by  step,  clue  by  clue,  of  that  mosaic  which  is  the  solu- 
tion of  some  mysterious  crime  that  is  shocking  and  puzzling 
the  whole  community. 

Let  me  say  at  once  that,  after  thirty-five  years  of  active 
work  as  a  detective,  the  latter  of  those  spent  as  one  of  that 
inside  circle  known  as  "  The  Big  Four,"  I  can  yet  feel  the 
thrill  myself. 

The  lure  and  ambition  to  be  a  detective  which,  in  com- 
mon I  daresay  with  every  man,  woman  and  child,  I  had 
as  a  youngster,  has  never  staled  or  dimmed  by  familiarity 
with  the  work  of  tracking  criminals. 

In  this  book,  in  which  I  am  going  to  unfold  the  history 
of  my  thirty-odd  years'  association  with  Scotland  Yard, 
and  show  how  at  the  instigation  of  Chief  Constable  Wensley 
(then  Chief  Inspector),  and  myself,  the  Big  Four  came  into 
being,  you  must  understand  clearly  that  imagination  plays 
not  the  slightest  part. 

I  leave  the  field  of  romancing  to  the  fiction  writers,  con- 
tent in  the  knowledge  that  in  my  case  the  truth,  the  whole 
truth,  and  nothing  but  the  truth,  has  of  itself  a  sufficient 
magnetic  interest  for  my  readers. 
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It  is  a  pretty  large  field  that  these  articles  cover.  I 
retired  this  year  with  the  highest  rank  (except  the  newly- 
created  one  of  Chief  Constable,  now  held  by  my  friend  and 
colleague,  Mr.  F.  Wensley)  which  the  C.I.D.  holds. 

It  was  in  1919  that  Mr.  Wensley  and  I,  both  of  us  then 
Chief  Inspectors  at  Scotland  Yard,  drew  up  and  submitted 
to  the  Commissioner  the  scheme  which  brought  about  the 
formation  of  the  Big  Four  and  what  I  might  term  the  re- 
formation of  the  work  of  Scotland  Yard.  One  result  of  that 
was  the  creating  of  four  Superintendents,  of  which  I  became 
one. 

As  one  of  that  Big  Four  there  came  before  me  every  noted 
and  complicated  crime  since  the  inception  of  that  group  of 
Superintendents  at  Scotland  Yard. 

And  since  the  day,  thirty-five  years  ago,  that  I  shed  the 
uniform  of  a  police  constable  and  was  posted  to  the  "  Winter 
Patrol  "  of  the  C.I.D.  of  Bow  Street  I  have  been  at  grips  with 
every  branch  of  crime  in  the  calendar,  and  in  tracking 
down  every  type  of  criminal  in  existence. 

Weeks — sometimes  months — have  been  spent  by  me  in 
weaving  the  net  which  was  to  surround  such  murderers  as, 
say,  the  perpetrators  of  the  Eltham  affair  or  the  Brixton 
taxicab  crime,  and  then,  when  I  stood  in  Court  and  heard  the 
completion  of  my  labours  in  the  form  of  the  death  sentence 
being  passed,  I  would  walk  out  to  take  up  straight  away 
the  tangled  skein  of  a  large  robbery,  such  as  the  Berkeley 
Hotel  £8,000  case,  in  which  a  night  porter  was  nearly  done 
to  death  by  a  gang,  or  the  long  and  involved  affair  of  the 
forgeries  of  an  American  millionaire's  signature  to  cheques. 

One  might  say  with  truth  that  the  detective  has  to  make 
bricks  without  straw,  and  with  one  brick  in  the  form  of  a 
slender  clue,  he  has  to  build  up  the  entire  edifice  of  his  case, 
and  secure  evidence  which  will  convince  twelve  people  in  a 
jury  box  that  the  man  in  the  dock,  and  only  he,  must  have 
committed  the  crime  with  which  he  is  charged. 

A  button,  a  "  Trilby  "  hat,  a  trick  of  writing,  a  small 
piece  of  wire,  have  all  figured  as  the  tiny  beginnings  on  which 
I  have  set  to  work  and  brought  murderers,  forgers  and  jewel 
thieves  to  well-earned  sentences. 

And  on  occasion,  as  you  will  see,  it  was  the  movements  of 
a  rat  which  led  to  my  putting  a  gang  of  four  men  into  the 
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dock  at  the  Old  Bailey,  where  two  of  them  received  a  sen- 
tence of  fourteen  years'  penal  servitude,  one  ten  years  and 
one  seven  years. 

In  rapid  review  since  I  was  appointed  one  of  the  Big  Four 
at "  The  Yard,"  my  mind's  eye  sees  such  cases  as  the  Brixton, 
the  Thompson-Bywaters,  the  Crumbles,  the  Vaquier  and  the 
Norman  Thorne  murders,  with  others  like  the  Madame 
Fahmy  affair,  the  Eric  Tombe  mystery  and  the  York  Road 
outrage  also  in  perspective. 

As  I  rose  I  was  posted  to  different  London  districts. 
When  I  attained  the  position  of  Divisional-Detective- 
Inspector  I  had  successively  the  Borough  and  Vine  Street 
Divisions.  That  meant  that  I  exchanged  the  low,  cut- 
throat haunts  of  Southwark  and  Lambeth  with  the  dark, 
evil-smelling  alleys  in  which  crimes  of  violence  were  com- 
mitted nightly,  for  the  glittering  atmosphere  of  the  West 
£nd  with  its  debonair  cultured  crooks,  who  wore  spotless 
linen  in  place  of  woollen  mufflers. 

Brutality  and  wily  cunning,  momentary  passion  and 
calculating  vice,  all  had  to  be  fought,  and  in  the  battle  of 
wits  it  was  my  brain  and  experience  against  that  of  the 
people  who  are  a  menace  to  the  community. 

When  I  was  born  in  Kentish  Town  my  father  was  a  police- 
constable.  I  need  not  at  this  moment  strike  a  contrast 
between  the  life  of  a  police-constable  in  those  days  and  now, 
but  shall  just  say  that  my  father  had  ideas  for  me  other 
than  that  of  taking  up  his  own  profession,  and  at  fifteen 
years  of  age  I  was  put  into  a  coal  factor's  office,  where  I 
remained  for  four  years. 

Was  it  the  thought  of  exciting  adventures  and  imagining 
myself  bringing  off  the  capture  of  some  notorious  criminal 
which  made  me,  at  nineteen  years  of  age,  throw  up  my  job 
in  commercial  life,  and  enrol  as  a  police-constable  ? 

I  dare  say  it  was,  and  it  was  not  long  before  I  got  my 
fill  of  fighting  and  physical  combat,  for  after  my  three  weeks 
drilling  I  passed  as  a  recruit  to  "  active  service  "  in  K. 
Division,  on  I5th  December,  1890.  I  could  not  have  been 
pitchforked  into  a  rougher  area,  for  K.  Division  means 
Limehouse. 

As  if  it  were  yesterday  I  remember  being  taken  by  the 
divisional  clerk  to  a  house  kept  by  a  Chinaman,  where  I  was 
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to  lodge  that  first  night.  It  was  snowing  hard,  and  the  dismal 
atmosphere  of  the  neighbourhood  of  the  notorious  Causeway 
had  already  got  my  ig-year  old  heart  very  near  my  boots 
before  I  reached  the  house  of  my  Chinese  host. 

His  rooms  were  clean,  however,  and  the  interior  was 
better  than  I  had  expected,  so  with  youthful  buoyancy  I 
took  up  my  duties  with  a  brighter  mind  next  morning  at 
Plaistow  Station. 

I  had  spent  two  weeks  in  being  trained  in  Police  Court 
evidence  and  now  I  was  a  fully-fledged  "  man  in  blue/1 
There  was  a  dock  strike  in  progress  when  I  commenced  my 
duties,  which  extended  over  a  stretch  of  twelve  to  sixteen 
hours  a  day,  and  fights  between  the  idle  workers  and  the 
police  were  rife. 

My  beat  took  in  the  Iron  Bridge  at  Poplar,  and  there  were 
few  more  dangerous  places  in  London  than  that  spot.  On 
Saturday  nights  especially,  crowds  of  men  came  across  the 
bridge  to  visit  public  houses  in  Poplar  and  later  they 
returned  full  of  fighting  and  other  spirit 

It  was  at  a  badly-lit  part  of  the  bridge  that  I  spotted  a 
man  one  night  stealing  a  watch  from  another  individual. 
I  made  to  seize  him,  but  before  I  well  knew  what  had  hap- 
pened a  number  of  others — of  the  kind  who  are  always  "  agin 
the  police  " — had  pounced  upon  me  and  I  was  ignominiously 
knocked  out. 

When  I  recovered,  my  physical  hurts  were  of  very  minor 
importance  to  me  compared  with  my  chagrin  at  having 
been  worsted  in  my  first  effort  at  thief-catching. 

But  there  was  an  elderly  constable  named  Marshall,  who 
was  an  Irishman,  and  he  was  on  good  terms  with  most  of  the 
roughs  of  the  district.  After  this,  and  one  or  two  other 
scraps,  Marshall  took  me  under  his  wing  and  introduced  me 
all  round  as  "  his  son,"  and  from  then  onwards  there  was  a 
marked  difference  in  the  attitude  of  the  toughs  of  Plaistow 
and  Canning  Town  towards  me. 

Then,  too,  I  got  my  first  man.  I  spotted  him  lowering 
a  bundle  from  a  window.  I  waited  in  the  shadows,  and  as 
soon  as  he  touched  the  ground  himself,  I  went  for  him.  Can 
you  understand  my  satisfaction  when  he  got  five  years'  penal 
servitude  from  the  celebrated  Justice  Hawkins  ? 

Fifteen  more  or  less  eventful  months  passed,  during  which 
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I  was  laying  in  my  mind  the  foundation  of  that  experience 
which  has  stood  me  in  good  stead  in  my  years  at  the  Yard, 
and  when  at  length  I  was  transferred  to  Bow  Street  I  had 
already  gained  most  useful  knowledge  as  to  the  methods  of 
the  more  primitive  type  of  criminal,  a  knowledge  which 
serves  in  good  stead  even  to  the  detective  whose  work  may 
lie  in  the  West  End. 

Now  I  found  myself  on  night  duty  in  a  totally  different 
kind  of  neighbourhood.  The  Strand  at  midnight  then,  and 
the  Strand  at  midnight  now,  are  absolutely  dissimilar.  In 
those  days — the  'nineties — the  famous  thoroughfare  scarcely 
ever  went  to  sleep.  Youths  in  evening  dress,  with  silk 
hats  tipped  on  the  back  of  their  heads,  would  wander  along 
arm-in-arm  at  all  hours  of  the  early  morning,  shouting  the 
songs  they  had  heard  that  night  at  the  old  Tivoli  music 
hall  or  at  the  old  Gaiety. 

A  goodly  proportion  of  them  had  wined  well  and  not 
wisely,  and  at  every  corner  or  side  street  there  lurked 
men  who  were  on  the  look  out  for  many  such  as  these 
gilded  youths,  from  whom  they  might  filch  a  pocket-book  or 
gold  watch  and  chain. 

My  beat  was  round  the  Adelphi  part,  and  the  second  tour 
of  duty  I  had  was  destined  to  be  "  one  exciting  night  "  with 
a  vengeance,  for  I  made  two  arrests  within  four  hours 
between  i  a.m.  and  5  a.m. ! 

I  was  walking  along  John  Street,  and  keeping  my  eye 
particularly  on  the  basements,  when  at  one  house  I  saw  a 
man's  legs  sticking  out  from  a  lower  window. 

As  I  stopped  on  the  pavement  the  legs  followed  the  upper 
half  of  the  body  into  the  room.  Just  as  I  was  getting  ready 
to  go  down  to  the  basement  to  look  into  the  matter  a  bit 
more  closely,  my  sergeant  came  along  and  I  told  him  what 
I  had  seen. 

He  seemed  a  little  incredulous,  but  he  went  for  assistance, 
and  had  the  house  surrounded.  When  he  and  I  got  in 
through  the  open  window  there  was  no  one  to  be  seen  in  the 
room,  and  a  search  of  the  house,  which  was  empty,  owing 
to  the  owner  being  away,  was  equally  unproductive  of  any 
burglar.  My  sergeant  turned  to  me,  remarking : 
"  All  moonshine.  You've  imagined  it,  Carlin." 

But  I  was  convinced  that  a  man  had  entered  the  place 
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and  had  not  come  out  again  and  I  refused  to  be  put  off.  I 
went  into  a  room  we  had  already  visited,  and  on  looking 
round  for  the  second  time  I  noticed  that  a  rug  which  stood 
in  front  of  a  large  couch  had  one  corner  slightly  turned  up. 

Without  saying  a  word  to  my  sergeant  I  took  a  couple 
of  strides  forward,  pulled  out  the  end  of  the  couch  sharply,  and 
there  was  our  man.  I  took  him  to  Bow  Street  and  as  soon 
as  the  particulars  of  the  charge  had  been  taken  down  I 
returned  to  my  beat. 

About  two  o'clock  or  so  I  was  in  George  Court,  and  was 
turning  into  the  Strand  when,  just  in  front  of  a  restaurant 
which  was  there  in  those  days,  I  saw  a  man  who  had  got 
another  person  down  on  the  ground  and  was  running 
through  his  pockets. 

I  collared  him  and  ran  him  in,  and  the  face  of  the  inspec- 
tor on  duty  at  the  Station  as  I  brought  in  my  second  capture 
of  the  night  was  a  study.  I  think  he  imagined  I  was  going 
to  make  a  hobby  of  this  kind  of  thing. 

Number  one  arrest  got  six  months,  and  the  second 
eighteen  months,  and  within  a  short  time  I  was  posted  to  the 
telegraph  office  at  Bow  Street  Police  Station,  of  which, 
curiously  enough,  one  of  my  colleagues  on  the  Big  Four, 
Superintendent  Hawkins  was  then  in  charge. 

Now  came  the  real  start  of  my  career  as  a  detective.  I 
had  been  keen  to  exchange  my  job  as  a  police-constable  for 
that  of  a  "  plain-clothes  man  "  or,  in  other  words,  to  get 
on  to  the  C.I.D.  side,  and  after  twelve  months  at  Bow  Street 
I  was  put  on  to  the  "  Winter  Patrol." 

Let  me  explain  to  you  that  the  Winter  Patrol  consists  of 
about  half  a  dozen  selected  men  who  are  chosen  from  among 
the  uniformed  branch  to  go  out  on  "  plain  clothes  "  work  in 
the  whiter,  which  incidentally  is  the  period  of  the  year  when 
it  is  found  that  street  thieves  are  most  active. 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  go  into  that  work  in  detail  for 
the  moment.  Much  of  it  lay  in  that  ill-famed  quarter  then 
known  as  "  The  Seven  Dials,"  the  part  of  London  which 
has  been  totally  altered  by  the  making  of  Kingsway  and  the 
rebuilding  of  the  neighbouring  streets. 

That  was  then  a  neighbourhood  which,  so  far  as  any 
member  of  the  police  force  was  concerned,  it  was  "  asking 
for  trouble  "  to  enter.  It  was  a  labyrinth  of  streets  and  a 
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network  of  low  "  doss-houses  "  into  which  the  person  who 
committed  a  crime  could  dive  and  be  lost  to  us. 

Here  again,  however,  the  foundations  of  my  career  were 
being  laid,  for  every  twist  and  turn  of  the  criminal  mind, 
from  that  of  your  sneak  thief  to  the  mentality  of  the  slow 
poisoner  who  has  every  move  on  the  board  planned  ahead, 
was  revealed  to  me  as  a  standard  by  which  I  could  reconstruct 
future  cases. 

In  brief,  I  got  down  to  what  every  successful  detective  has 
to  take  into  consideration  in  setting  out  to  solve  a  case — the 
bed-rock  motive  which  actuates  the  criminal.  That,  and 
the  piecing  together  of  the  clues  into  one  complete  mass  of 
evidence  are  the  dominant  factors  in  the  detection  of  crime 
and  bringing  home  the  guilt  to  the  correct  person. 

Bear  in  mind,  please,  that  evidence  must  of  necessity  be 
very  often  circumstantial.  I  mean  by  that,  even  in  cases  of 
murder,  it  is  seldom  possible  to  find  a  witness  of  the  perpetra- 
tion of  the  crime  itself.  It  is  the  investigations  which  I  and 
my  colleagues  have  pursued  which  really  form,  link  by  link, 
the  chain  of  evidence  which  brings  the  criminal  to  the 
scaffold  or  a  long  term  of  penal  servitude. 

To  vary  a  modern  proverb,  an  ounce  of  fact  is  worth  a  ton 
of  generalisation  ;  and  so  to  illustrate  the  inner  workings  of 
that  grim  and  practical  building,  New  Scotland  Yard,  which 
lies  between  Whitehall  and  the  Thames  Embankment,  let 
me  give  you,  in  a  manner  never  previously  made  public, 
the  means  by  which  I  brought  into  the  dock  at  the  Old 
Bailey,  David  Greenwood,  who  was  sentenced  to  death  for 
the  wilful  murder  of  Nellie  Trew,  a  sixteen-year-old  girl 
employed  at  Woolwich  Arsenal,  on  Eltham  Common  in 
February,  1918. 

The  facts  of  the  Eltham  murder  as  they  confronted  the 
police  were  briefly  these. 

Nellie  Trew  was  a  rather  attractive,  well-built  young 
girl  who  lived  with  her  parents  at  Eltham  near  Woolwich, 
and  she  was  employed  on  clerical  work  at  the  Arsenal. 

On  the  night  of  February  9th,  1918,  she  had  gone  to 
walk  across  Eltham  Common  and  she  was  never  seen  alive 
again.  The  discovery  of  her  dead  body  was  made  next 
morning,  and  the  medical  evidence  showed  that  she  had 
been  outraged  and  strangled.  No  person  had  seen  anyone 
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with  her  and  there  was  a  total  absence  of  any  clues  which 
would  lead  to  the  identification  of  the  likely  murderer. 

Investigations  as  to  the  girl's  habits,  and  any  com- 
panions she  had,  brought  the  police  no  nearer  a  solution  to 
the  mystery.  But  there  had  been  two  things  found  on  the 
ground  beside  the  body  and  it  was  on  the  use  to  which  I 
put  those  two  things  that  David  Greenwood,  a  twenty-one 
year  old  discharged  soldier,  who  was  then  employed  as  a 
turner,  was  sentenced  to  death  for  the  crime. 

The  two  articles  were  a  badge  of  the  Leicestershire 
Regiment,  and  an  ordinary  coat  button,  to  which  was 
attached  a  small  piece  of  wire. 

Assistance  from  Scotland  Yard  had  been  applied  for,  and 
I  went  down  to  Woolwich  to  take  over  the  reins  of  the  case, 
on  which  Inspector  Brown,  who  has  now  succeeded  me  on 
the  Big  Four  on  my  retirement,  worked  with  me. 

I  came  on  the  scene  of  the  crime  four  or  five  days  after 
it  had  been  committed,  and  the  first  thing  I  did  was  to  have 
photographs  made  of  the  badge  and  the  button.  From  this 
point  onwards  you  are  coming  in  nry  company,  as  it  were,  to 
follow  every  step  I  took  in  finding  the  unknown  murderer 
of  the  girl  Trew. 

I  sent  those  photos  immediately  to  the  Press,  with  the 
request  that  every  paper  in  Britain  would  publish  them  and 
ask  their  readers  to  come  forward  should  they  identify  either 
button  or  badge  as  belonging  to  anyone  they  knew. 

Within  a  short  time  a  telephone  message  came  to  me 
at  the  Yard  from  Tottenham  Court  Road  Police  Station, 
saying  that  a  man  had  called  that  morning  and  had  said 
that  he  had  seen  the  photo  in  a  newspaper. 

He  stated  further  that  the  badge  had  belonged  to  him, 
but  that  he  had  sold  it  to  a  man  on  board  a  tram  travelling 
between  Wellhall  and  Eltham.  His  statement  had  been 
taken  down  with  his  name  and  address  but  he  had  not  been 
detained. 

I  immediately  asked  Inspector  Brown  to  go  to  the  factory 
where  this  man  worked  and  to  bring  him  to  my  room  at 
Scotland  Yard,  and  within  a  couple  of  hours  or  so  Inspector 
Brown  arrived  and  with  him  a  tall,  thin  youth. 

I  was  seated  at  my  desk  and  the  door  having  been  closed, 
the  young  man,  who  was  David  Greenwood,  came  forward 
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and  stood  in  front  of  me.     On  my  desk  lying  quite  openly 
were  the  badge  and  the  button. 

I  examined  Greenwood's  face  closely  and  then  my  eyes 
ran  over  his  clothing.  And  I  saw  that  his  overcoat  hung 
open  and  that  there  was  not  a  single  button  on  it.  Where 
buttons  should  have  been  threads  were  sticking  out  except 
in  one  place  !  That  place  was  where  the  top  button  should 
have  been  and  instead  of  the  tags  of  thread  there  was  a 
large  hole  as  if  the  button  which  had  been  there  had  been 
very  forcibly  torn  off. 

I  rose  from  my  desk,  picked  up  the  button  which  had 
been  found  beside  the  body  of  Nellie  Trew,  and  walking  over 
to  Greenwood,  I  took  his  coat  and  applied  the  button  to  the 
large  hole  at  the  top.  It  fitted,  if  one  can  use  the  expression 
here,  exactly  I 

I  said  nothing  and  asked  him  no  questions,  but  I  told  him 
to  wait  in  another  room  and  I  gave  instructions  that  he 
should  be  closely  guarded,  although  of  course  he  was  not 
technically  in  custody. 

Now  I  must  digress  for  a  moment  here  to  impress  one 
thing  on  my  readers.  I  can  hear  some  of  you  say  that  I 
had  already  got  clear  and  ample  proof  that  I  had  found  the 
murderer. 

From  the  C.I.D.  point  of  view,  I  had  nothing  of  the  kind. 
To  have  charged  Greenwood  and  put  him  up  for  the  murder 
with  no  more  evidence  than  that  would  have  meant  for 
a  certainty  that  he  would  have  been  discharged. 

For  you  must  remember  that  the  burden  of  proof  always 
lies  on  the  Crown,  and  that,  especially  where  a  man's  life 
is  at  stake,  there  must  not  be  a  single  weak  link  in  the  chain 
of  evidence,  or  it  will  inevitably  break  when  it  comes  to  be 
submitted  to  a  jury. 

I  shall  have  occasion  to  show  the  difference  between 
knowing  a  man  to  be  guilty  and  proving  a  man  to  be  guilty 
very  often  in  the  course  of  these  records  of  my  work. 

To  return  then  to  Greenwood,  I  left  him  at  the  Yard,  and 
I  went  off  with  Inspector  Brown  to  the  factory  in  Newman 
Street  where  Greenwood  was  employed.  My  first  action  was 
to  interview  five  or  six  of  his  fellow-workmen,  and  needless 
to  say,  I  saw  each  of  them  separately. 

The  works  manager,  let  me  say,  was  one  of  the  most 
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helpful  and  intelligent  men  with  whom  I  have  ever  had  to  deal 
in  the  course  of  investigating  a  case,  and  I  noticed  that  he 
appreciated  the  gravity  and  importance  of  every  detail  of 
my  questioning  of  his  employees. 

He  put  his  own  room  at  my  disposal,  and  the  workmen 
came  in  one  by  one  to  be  examined  by  me. 

Each  of  the  half-dozen  corroborated  the  statements  of 
the  others,  and  the  burden  or  gist  of  my  examination  was 
this — I  secured  statements  from  the  men  which  proved  be- 
yond a  shadow  of  doubt  that  on  the  day  of  the  murder  on 
Eltham  Common,  David  Greenwood  had  left  the  works  to 
go  home  wearing  the  Leicester  Regiment  badge  in  the 
button  hole  of  the  lapel  of  his  coat,  that  he  had  every  button 
on  his  coat  at  that  time,  including  the  top  one  which, 
however,  differed  from  the  others,  inasmuch  as  it  was 
fixed  with  a  small  piece  of  wire  instead  of  being  sewn  on  like 
the  others. 

You  will  appreciate  the  importance  of  my  establishing  this, 
I  am  sure.  Had  I  not  been  able  to  show  that  Greenwood  had 
the  buttons  on  his  coat  just  immediately  before  the  murder, 
a  clever  defending  counsel  could  have  shown  or  tried  to  show 
that  Greenwood  might  have  been  without  those  buttons  for 
some  considerable  time  before  the  outrage  on  Eltham  Common, 
and  the  suggestion  to  a  jury  would  have  been  that  the  badge 
and  button  might  have  fallen  into  the  hands  of  some  other 
person,  that  person  being  the  probable  murderer. 

And  now  perhaps  you  are  asking  a  question  which  I 
certainly  put  to  myself  at  the  time.  Why  did  David  Green- 
wood go  to  Tottenham  Court  Road  Police  Station  and  report 
to  the  police  himself  that  he  had  been  the  owner  of  that 
badge  ? 

I  got  the  answer  to  that  question  at  the  works.  It 
appeared  that  when  the  photographs  came  out  in  the  Press, 
one  of  his  fellow-workmen,  who  had  seen  them,  said  to 
Greenwood : 

"  I  say,  that  badge  in  the  photograph  in  the  paper  is  the 
same  as  the  one  you've  been  wearing.' ' 

Greenwood  said  that  it  was  nothing  of  the  kind,  and  there 
was  a  heated  argument  between  the  two.  At  length,  how- 
ever, the  other  man  said  to  Greenwood  firmly  : 

"  You've  got  to  go  to  the  police  station  and  tell  them 
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that  it  is  your  badge  that's  in  the  photo.  If  you  don't 
go,  I'll  take  you  there  myself." 

Greenwood  saw  then  that  it  was  useless  for  him  to  avoid 
going  to  the  police,  and  apparently  determined  to  make  the 
best  of  the  damning  circumstances  in  which  he  was  placed, 
he  worked  up  the  story  of  having  sold  the  badge  to  a  man 
on  a  tram  while  on  his  way  home  to  Woolwich  from  work. 

That  was  the  tale  he  had  told  at  Tottenham  Court  Road. 
He  had  done  something  else,  however.  On  his  way  to  the 
police  station  he  had  torn  off  all  the  other  buttons  from  his 
overcoat,  with  the  idea,  I  suppose,  that,  if  they  were  all  off, 
the  absence  of  the  top  button  would  not  be  so  easily 
remarked. 

I  was  able  to  prove  this  last  resort  of  Greenwood  by  the 
fact  that  more  than  one  of  the  workmen  could  swear  that 
on  the  morning  of  the  day  he  had  gone  to  Tottenham  Court 
Road  Police  Station,  he  had  arrived  at  work  with  all  the 
buttons  on  his  coat  except  the  tell-tale  one,  and  that  it  was 
only  after  he  returned  to  the  factory  that  the  threads  were 
sticking  out  from  where  the  other  buttons  had  been. 

After  I  had  carried  out  my  close  examination  of  the 
various  workmen,  I  found  myself  alone  in  the  room  with 
Inspector  Brown  and  the  works  manager.  I  turned  to  him 
and  said : 

"  You  use  wire  in  your  works  here,  I  have  noticed  in 
passing  through.  Where  do  you  get  it  from  ?  Any  special 
place  ?  " 

"  It's  all  specially  made  for  us,"  he  replied.  "  You  see, 
we  are  engaged  on  aeroplane  fitting  work  here,  and  the  wire 
we  use  is  of  a  particular  kind." 

"  Could  it  be  possible  for  you  to  identify  your  own  wire  ?  " 
I  asked  him. 

"  Certainly,"  he  answered. 

"  Do  you  really  mean  to  say  that  if  I  put  down  a  number 
of  pieces  of  wire  that  you  could  tell  exactly  which  was  yours  ? " 
I  further  put  to  him. 

His  reply  was  again  equally  emphatic. 

"  Will  you  kindly  go  out  of  the  room  for  a  moment/* 
I  requested  him,  and  he  did  so.  I  took  the  small  piece  of 
wire  which  was  attached  to  the  button  which  had  been  found 
lying  on  the  ground  of  Eltham  Common  beside  the  body  of 
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Nellie  Trew,  and  which  was  now  in  my  possession,  and  I  laid 
it  on  the  table  in  front  of  me. 

I  got  several  other  pieces  of  wire  of  approximately  the 
same  size,  picked  up  haphazard  in  the  works  when  I  had 
come  in  quite  unknown  to  anyone  there.  And  I  laid  about 
half  a  dozen  pieces  of  wire  on  the  table  beside  the  first  piece. 
Then  I  called  in  the  works  manager. 

"  Now,  first  of  all,  before  I  go  any  further,  I  must  warn 
you  of  the  gravity  of  what  I  am  going  to  ask,  and  impress  on 
you  what  depends  on  the  answer  you  may  make.  You 
quite  understand  ?  " 

He  was  deadly  pale  with  emotion,  but  he  replied  quite 
firmly  that  he  was  fully  aware  of  the  import  of  the  matter, 
and  I  was  convinced  that  he  fully  realised  that  to  a  great 
extent  the  question  of  whether  a  man  would  stand  on  the 
gallows  to  hang  for  murder  depended  upon  him. 

"  Well,  then,  will  you  tell  me,  please,  which  of  those 
pieces  of  wire  are  yours  ?  " 

He  looked  carefully  at  each  piece  of  wire  in  turn,  took 
them  up  and  examined  them  closely.  Then  he  said 
decidedly : 

"All  of  them." 

"  Every  piece  ?   Are  you  sure  ?  " 

"  I  am  perfectly  sure." 

Still,  I  wanted  further  confirmation  of  the  identification 
of  the  wire,  and  telling  the  works  manager  to  go  into  another 
room  which  adjoined  the  one  I  sat  in,  I  sent  for  the  works 
foreman.  To  him  I  put  the  same  questions,  and  I  put  him 
through  the  same  test  as  to  the  pieces  of  wire. 

I  got  exactly  the  same  unequivocal  answers  from  him  as 
from  the  manager,  and  at  last  I  felt  satisfied  that  beyond  any 
possible  doubt  the  wire  which  was  attached  to  the  button 
beside  Nellie  Trew's  body  had  come  from  the  aeroplane  works 
in  Newman  Street  where  David  Greenwood  worked. 

Then  I  left  the  works,  and  when  Inspector  Brown  and  I 
got  outside  he  asked  me  whither  I  was  bound  now. 

"  To  Greenwood's  home,"  I  replied,  as  I  hailed  a  taxi 
and  told  the  man  to  drive  with  all  possible  speed  to  Wellhall, 
where  Greenwood's  parents  lived.  For  I  saw  now  that 
there  was  only  one  possible  loophole  by  which  Greenwood 
might  possibly  escape  his  just  conviction.  That  was  an 
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attempt  to  establish  an  alibi.  And  I  was  determined  to 
secure  my  evidence  on  that  point  before  there  could  be  any 
chance  of  the  fabric  of  an  alibi  being  woven. 

I  saw  each  one  of  Greenwood's  relatives  in  turn.  By 
one  I  was  informed  that  he  had  gone  for  a  long  time  without 
any  buttons  on  his  coat,  as  he  had  observed  that  being  a 
thin  youth  he  had  thought  he  looked  better  with  his  coat 
left  open  to  make  him  look  more  squarely  built. 

This  same  person  told  me  that  he  had  gone  out  very 
late  on  the  night  of  the  crime  ;  after  supper,  in  fact,  and  at 
an  hour  which  was  obviously  later  than  the  tune  at  which  the 
medical  evidence  proved  the  death  of  Nellie  Trew  to  have 
taken  place. 

I  was  also  informed  that  Greenwood  had  gone  out  with- 
out his  coat,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  this  member  of  his 
family  had  told  him  to  put  it  on,  as  it  was  cold. 

From  another  of  his  relatives  I  gleaned  that  it  was  by  no 
means  clear  that  Greenwood  had  gone  out  without  his  coat, 
and  the  hour  of  his  leaving  the  house  did  not  tally  with  the 
time  given  me  by  the  other  member  of  the  family. 

Finally  I  left  the  house  after  making  a  careful  search 
among  Greenwood's  own  things  for  bloodstains,  and  I  went 
off  to  interview  still  another  one  of  his  family  who  was  at 
his  place  of  work. 

Again  there  was  a  disagreement  about  the  time  of  David 
Greenwood's  leaving  home  on  the  night  of  the  murder,  and 
the  net  result  of  my  inquiries  went  to  show  that  it  would 
be  practically  impossible  for  Greenwood  to  establish  that 
strongest  of  all  possible  defences,  an  alibi. 

Now  let  me  be  absolutely  frank  with  you  on  the  score  of 
evidence  from  the  relatives  of  any  man  charged  with  a  crime, 
particularly  that  of  murder  where  his  life  is  at  stake.  We 
detectives  are  none  the  less  human  because  we  are  detectives, 
and  at  all  times  in  cases  of  this  nature  we  realise  that  it  is 
only  natural  that  the  mother,  sisters,  and  other  relatives  of 
the  accused  man,  should  do  all  that  they  possibly  can  to 
try  to  establish  his  innocence. 

It  is  not  a  case  of  their  telling  falsehoods.  It  is  similar 
to  what  the  police  find  in  simple  cases  of  street  accidents. 
Six  different  eye-witnesses'  statements  are  taken,  and  you 
have  six  different  stories,  all  of  them  equally  truthful  in  the 
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real  sense  of  the  word,  but  all  showing  that  no  two  people  see 
a  thing  or  an  occurrence  alike. 

So  with  the  movements  of  a  man  who  had  committed  a 
crime.  And  the  really  strange  thing  would  be  if  those  to 
whom  he  is  nearest  and  dearest  should  not  see  the  case  in 
the  manner  which  is  most  likely  to  prove  that  he  is  innocent. 

In  the  instance  of  David  Greenwood,  however,  I,  as  the 
representative  of  the  law,  was  concerned  with  one  thing 
only.  If  Greenwood  were  the  guilty  man,  then  I  had  to 
bring  him  to  justice  and  show  by  irrefutable  evidence  that 
he  certainly  was  the  guilty  man.  On  the  strength  of  the 
case  which  I  had  built  up  out  of  that  badge  and  button,  I 
knew  that  he  had  indeed  murdered  Nellie  Trew,  and  I  saw 
that  there  was  no  possible  alibi  which  could  be  put  up  to 
show  that  he  was  wrongly  accused. 

I  returned  to  the  Yard,  and  I  sent  for  Greenwood  to  come 
in  to  my  room  again.  I  said  to  him  : 

"It  is  open  to  you  to  give  an  account  of  your  move- 
ments on  Saturday  (the  day  of  the  crime).  You  can  do  so 
if  you  like,  but  it  will  be  taken  down  by  Inspector  Brown 
and  may  be  used  in  evidence  against  you." 

He  replied  :   "I  should  like  it  taken  down." 

"  Very  well,"  I  said,  "  you  can  say  whatever  you  like 
and  Mr.  Brown  will  write  it  down." 

Greenwood  then  made  a  statement.  I  shall  not  repro- 
duce it  word  for  word,  but  it  was  to  the  effect  that  he  was 
never  near  the  scene  of  the  murder,  and  that  although  he  had 
gone  out  that  evening  he  had  not  worn  his  overcoat.  He 
said  that  he  spent  the  most  of  the  evening  at  home,  and 
then  about  ten  o'clock  he  had  gone  out  to  an  eating  house  to 
get  his  supper.  And  that  in  effect  was  as  far  as  the  state- 
ment went. 

After  making  the  statement,  during  the  recording  of  which 
I  sat  at  my  desk  without  saying  a  word,  Greenwood  signed 
each  page  of  it,  and  then,  as  he  straightened  himself  up  after 
bending  over  to  sign  his  name,  he  looked  hard  at  my  desk, 
on  which  lay  the  badge  and  the  button.  His  hand  went  out 
hesitatingly,  and  he  picked  up  the  button  and  held  it  for  a 
moment  and  regarded  it  in  a  fixed  manner.  Then  he  spoke. 

"  If  I  say  it  is  my  button,  what  will  it  mean  ?  " 

"  I  cannot  tell  you,"  I  replied.     He  stared  at  the  button 
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for  some  time  again,  and  then,  almost  for  the  first  time  during 
my  interview  with  him,  he  looked  me  directly  in  the  eyes.  At 
last  he  muttered,  "  Well,  I  won't  say  it  then/' 

No  more  was  said  at  that  moment  except  that  I  told  him 
that  I  should  detain  him  pending  further  inquiries,  and  I 
gave  instructions  that  he  should  be  taken  to  Cannon  Row 
Police  Station  and  put  in  a  cell  there  Cannon  Row  is  just 
adj  acent  to  Scotland  Yard.  Later  I  went  over  to  the  station, 
and  I  had  Greenwood  brought  out  of  the  cell  he  was  in.  I 
said  to  him : 

"  David  Greenwood,  I  shall  charge  you  with  the  wilful 
murder  of  Nellie  Trew  on  the  gth  February  on  Eltham 
Common." 

His  naturally  thin,  wan  face  went  a  shade  paler.  His 
mouth  opened  in  a  helpless  manner,  and  he  breathed  out 
rather  than  said,  "  Yes."  Then  I  got  him  into  a  motor 
car  and  took  him  to  Woolwich  Police  Station,  where  he  was 
formally  charged.  This  time  he  did  not  even  say  "  Yes." 

The  trial  took  place  at  the  Old  Bailey  before  Mr.  Justice 
Atkin.  Mr.  (now  Sir)  Travers  Humphreys  was  the  Crown 
counsel  in  the  case,  while  Mr.  Slesser  defended  Greenwoods 
The  evidence  for  the  prosecution  was  built  up  entirely  on  the 
various  points  I  had  unfolded  one  by  one,  and  it  was  what  is 
called  by  the  C.I.D.  and  lawyers  circumstantial. 

As  I  anticipated,  the  chief  line  of  defence  was  an  alibi, 
coupled  with  the  allegation  that  Greenwood  had  sold  the 
badge  to  another  man  and  that  it  was  not  in  his  possession 
at  the  actual  time  of  the  murder. 

But  the  evidence  I  supplied  showed  clearly  that  at  the 
very  least  Greenwood  had  worn  the  badge  on  the  evening  of 
the  murder,  and  that  for  the  first  time  to  the  knowledge  of 
his  fellow-workmen,  the  top  button  of  his  overcoat  was 
missing  on  the  Monday  after  the  crime,  and  that  in  its 
place  there  was  a  rent  which  must  have  been  made  by  the 
button  being  torn  off. 

I  had  reconstructed  the  murder  in  my  own  mind.  I  could 
see  Greenwood  seize  hold  of  Nellie  Trew  and  throw  her  to  the 
ground.  I  could  visualise  the  struggle  which  the  1 6-year-old 
girl  had  made  to  defend  herself  on  the  lonely,  bleak  common, 
not  a  soul  in  sight  nor  hearing  to  whom  she  could  appeal 
for  help. 
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Then  as  she  lay  on  the  ground,  Greenwood,  to  quieten  her 
and  prevent  her  from  struggling,  had  seized  her  by  the  throat 
and  had  strangled  her.  And  in  her  death  struggles,  the  girl 
had  groped  out  frantically  with  her  hands,  and  in  doing  so  she 
had  caught  at  the  top  of  Greenwood's  overcoat,  and  had 
pulled  the  badge  out  of  his  button  hole,  and  had  torn  off 
the  top  button  of  his  coat. 

One  other  plea  in  defence  was  put  forward.  The  defend- 
ing counsel,  cross-examining  Dr.  Spilsbury  (now  Sir  Bernard 
Spilsbury)  the  celebrated  pathologist  and  Home  Office 
medical  expert,  tried  to  bring  in  the  theory  that  a  man  who 
had  been  discharged  from  the  army  suffering  from  dis- 
ordered action  of  the  heart  and  fainting  fits,  as  Greenwood 
had  done,  could  not  have  caused  the  injuries  that  Nellie 
Trew  had  suffered.  Sir  Bernard  Spilsbury  replied  that  he 
could  not  say  that  such  a  man  would  not  be  able  to 
do  so. 

The  jury  retired,  and  they  were  absent  for  nearly  three 
hours.  At  the  end  of  that  time  they  came  into  the  box 
again,  and  the  foreman  announced  a  verdict  of  "  Guilty." 
But  the  foreman  added  that  "  in  view  of  the  youth  of  the 
prisoner,  his  service  to  his  country,  and  his  previous  good 
character,  they  desired  to  recommend  him  to  mercy." 

Greenwood  stood  up  in  the  dock,  with  every  vestige  of 
colour  gone  from  his  face,  to  receive  sentence.  But  his 
voice  was  firm  enough  as  he  spoke  in  answer  to  the  Judge's 
usual  question  as  to  whether  he  had  anything  to  say  before 
sentence  was  passed  upon  him. 

"  I  wish  your  Lordship  to  take  no  notice  of  the  recom- 
mendation (of  the  jury)  as  rather  than  face  the  disgrace  I 
would  pay  the  full  penalty  of  this  crime."  And  he  declared 
his  innocence  again. 

Justice  Atkin  addressed  him  :  "  You  have  been  found 
guilty  of  a  most  heinous  crime.  You  have  taken  your 
unfortunate  victim's  life,  and  for  that  crime  there  is  only 
one  penalty.  At  the  same  time,  I  shall  forward  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  jury  to  the  proper  authorities  where,  I  have 
no  doubt,  it  will  receive  every  consideration.  It  is  not  right, 
however,  that  you  should  anticipate  that  the  course  of  the 
law  will  necessarily  be  interfered  with  on  account  of  that 
recommendation . ' ' 
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Then  the  black  cap  was  produced,  and  the  Judge  passed 
the  dreaded  sentence. 

Greenwood  did  not  hang,  After  long  deliberation  on  the 
part  of  the  Home  Secretary  his  sentence  was  commuted  to 
one  of  penal  servitude  for  life. 

I  have  started  these  chapters  by  telling  you  of  this  case 
because  it  will  show  that  in  the  course  of  my  career  I  have 
had  to  see  to  it  that  I  never  neglected  the  most  apparently 
insignificant  trifles  when  seeking  for  clues  which  would  lead 
to  the  detection  of  the  criminal. 

It  is  a  truism  in  fact  to  say  that  in  a  detective's  work 
nothing  is  too  small  to  count.  Fortunately  for  the  course 
of  justice  there  has  never  yet  been  a  murder  committed  in 
which  the  culprit  was  so  cunning  or  clever  as  not  to  leave 
at  least  one  tiny  clue  which  might  prove  the  seed  from  which 
damaging  evidence  could  be  obtained  eventually. 

In  this  connection  I  can  hear  some  of  my  readers  ask — 
What  about  the  unsolved  mysteries  and  crimes  ? 

The  fact  is  that  some  cases  remain  mysteries  to  the  general 
public  because  the  authorities  have  not  sufficient  evidence 
to  justify  an  arrest.  There  are  cases,  however,  where  the 
C.I.D.  have  shrewd  suspicions,  but  suspicion  is  not  evidence. 

Within  my  own  experience  of  cases  which  I  have  con- 
ducted myself  there  are  several  where  the  criminal,  known 
to  me  and  to  others  in  the  C.I. D.,  is  walking  about  Britain 
to-day  a  free  man,  simply  because  as  the  law  of  the  country 
stands  his  crime  could  not  be  brought  home  to  him. 

It  has  been  my  experience  that  the  most  difficult  and 
complicated  cases  which  a  detective  has  to  tackle  are  those 
which  involve  a  series  of  large  frauds  or  forgeries.  For  the 
perpetrator  of  this  class  of  crime  is  nearly  always  a  master 
brain.  He  is  an  educated  man  who  knows  the  world  and 
human  nature,  and  he  uses  that  knowledge  skilfully. 

Of  all  such  cases  I  have  undertaken,  the  most  interesting 
and  complicated  one  was  that  in  which  a  pseudo  doctor  and 
a  gang  of  his  engineered  the  forgeries  of  an  American 
millionaire's  cheques.  Here  was  a  crime  which  took  real 
"  detect iving,"  to  coin  the  word  for  the  moment. 

Actually  there  were  two  cases,  for  the  running  to  earth 
of  the  forgery  gang  was  a  sequel  to  my  having  arrested  two 
expert  coiners.  One  of  these  was  convicted  for  his  share  in 
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the  big  Glasgow  bank  robbery  in,  I  think,  1906  ;  the  other, 
now  dead,  was  a  man  named  Fisher,  one  of  the  cleverest 
criminals  in  the  world. 

He  was  sentenced  to  ten  years'  penal  servitude  for  the 
coining  affair,  and  it  was  while  he  lay  in  Brixton  Prison  that 
he  volunteered  to  make  a  long  statement  to  Chief-Inspector 
Arrow  and  me .  It  was  on  the  strength  of  that  statement  that 
we  proceeded  with  the  case  against  the  bogus  doctor  and  his 
gang  and  so  came  to  investigate  what  I  can  safely  term  one 
of  the  most  ingenious  crimes  in  the  annals  of  Scotland  Yard. 

A  small  piece  of  broken  key  in  a  lock  ;  a  wily  wooing  of 
an  unsuspecting  lady  secretary  in  order  to  obtain  impres- 
sions of  keys,  and  the  faking  of  as  clever  an  alibi  as  it  was 
ever  my  satisfaction  to  explode  ;  those  are  a  few  of  the  facts 
in  this  affair,  in  which  I  helped  to  bring  three  highly- 
educated  rogues  and  a  woman  to  the  dock  at  the  Old 
Bailey. 


Chapter  II 

BREAKING  UP  A  GANG  OF  DARING 
FORGERS 
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CHAPTER  II 

BREAKING   UP  A   GANG   OF   DARING   FORGERS 

I  SUPPOSE  that  every  person  who  reads  these  memoirs  will 
remember  having  seen  at  one  time  or  another  in  the  report 
of  a  trial  that  a  detective  witness  had  commenced  his 
evidence  by  saying  "  From  information  received,  I  went " 

I  doubt  very  much  if  there  has  ever  been  a  case  in  the 
history  of  Scotland  Yard  where  a  greater  significance  lay 
behind  those  words  than  in  the  one  I  am  going  to  relate.  It 
is  obvious  that  the  Yard  has  to  work  frequently  on  informa- 
tion received,  and  with  that  as  the  starting  point  to  build 
up  their  case.  That  does  not  by  any  means  imply  that  the 
task  of  the  C.I.D.  is  greatly  simplified. 

The  informer  is  often  a  crook  himself,  and  it  would  be 
impossible  for  Scotland  Yard  to  found  their  evidence  on  a 
crook's  testimony  alone.     In  fact,  the  source  of  the  informa- 
tion frequently  makes  it  the  more  incumbent  on  the  C.I.D 
to  probe  every  detail  thoroughly. 

One  more  prefatory  remark  before  I  launch  on  this  big  and 
amazingly  conceived  forgery  case.  With  the  exception  of 
the  name  of  Fisher — the  American  crook  who  is  now  dead — 
I  intend  using  fictitious  initials  to  designate  the  members  of 
the  gang.  For  so  far  as  I  know  they  are  all  alive  ;  they  have 
served  their  sentences  ;  and  I  must  not  reveal  their  identity. 
With  that  exception,  every  fact  is  given  with  strict  attention 
to  accuracy. 

It  was  in  June,  1906,  that  word  was  received  at  Scotland 
Yard  that  Charles  Robert  Fisher  and  another  man  were 
respectively  uttering  and  making  counterfeit  coins.  Fisher, 
let  me  say  hi  passing,  was  recognised  as  the  most  clever  and 
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audacious  international  criminal  of  his  day,  and  his  career 
would  fill  a  lengthy  book  by  itself. 

Acting  on  instructions,  I  took  up  the  trail  of  Fisher  and 
his  accomplice,  and  one  day  I  picked  up  the  former  in 
Holborn  and  shadowed  him  to  a  place  hi  Gray's  Inn  Road 
at  the  King's  Cross  end.  I  and  the  officer  who  accompanied 
me  saw  him  utter  some  false  coins,  and  I  arrested  him. 

The  next  step  was  to  search  the  flat  which  Fisher's 
accomplice  occupied,  and  there  we  found  an  interesting 
collection  of  things.  There  were  flat  moulds,  chemicals, 
crucibles,  dies  and  impressions  in  wax  of  keys  and  a  number 
of  actual  keys.  There  was  also  a  credit  note  for  £300  which 
we  could  prove  was  stolen. 

The  two  men  were  brought  up  at  the  Old  Bailey,  and 
after  the  astounding  career  of  Fisher  had  been  unfolded  to 
a  breathless  audience  in  Court,  they  were  sentenced  each  to 
ten  years'  penal  servitude.  So  much  for  what  I  might  aptly 
call  the  prelude  to  the  forgery  affair. 

Now  while  Fisher  was  in  custody  and  awaiting  trial 
he  had  said  in  my  presence  : 

"  You  people,  I  guess,  have  been  fairly  good  to  me.  I 
know  who  put  me  away.  Come  and  see  me  in  Brixton 
Prison  and  I  will  tell  you  a  story  that  will  help  you  to  arrest 
a  big  gang  who  have  done  me  in  and  double-crossed  me." 

I  reported  this  to  Chief  Inspector  Arrow,  who  at  that 
time  was  my  immediate  senior  officer,  and  the  result  was  that 
an  oificial  order  was  applied  for  by  Scotland  Yard  through  the 
Home  Office  prisons  branch  for  Arrow  and  myself  to  have 
permission  to  visit  Fisher  at  Brixton. 

I  am  going  to  give  you  almost  in  Fisher's  own  words  the 
story  he  told  us  as  he  sat  there  in  Brixton  Prison  opposite 
Chief  Inspector  Arrow  and  myself,  and  it  will  prepare  you 
for  the  investigations  which  Mr.  Arrow  and  I  took  up  together 
and  followed  through  to  their  conclusion. 

Fisher  began  :  "  There  is  a  man  named  R."  (this  is  the 
first  of  the  fictitious  initials  I  am  using)  '*  who  calls  himself 
a  doctor. 

"  When  I  came  out  of  prison  in  1905,"  continued  Fisher, 
"  I  went  to  see  R.  and  I  asked  him  if  he  could  give  me  a 
job.  He  said  '  Yes.'  And  then  he  went  on  to  say  that  I 
could  help  him  in  a  job  which  had  been  going  on  for  about 
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a  year.  '  We've  made  no  progress/  said  R.  '  For  one  thing 
a  man  I  had  working  for  me  on  this  affair  has  gone  and 
got  himself  nabbed  for  a  big  bank  robbery  in  Scotland  and 
he's  been  put  away  for  a  long  stretch.' 

"  Then  R.  went  on  to  tell  me  that  an  American  million- 
aire had  a  lady  employee  who  had  been  going  to  him,  R., 
for  treatment.  As  R.  was  to  her  a  pukka  doctor,  she 
chatted  to  him  quite  freely.  And  pretty  soon  R.  had 
obtained  information  that  the  millionaire  had  some  £30,000 
to  £40,000  in  a  bank,  and  that  in  a  safe  at  his  office  there 
was  not  only  his  cheque  book  but  a  quantity  of  jewellery." 

I  must  interrupt  Fisher's  statement  here  to  say  that  this 
lady  did  not,  of  course,  answer  the  adroit  and  "  pumping  " 
questions  of  R.  all  at  one  go,  so  to  speak.  I  need  hardly  say 
that  she  was  merely  the  innocent  victim  of  this  man  who  was 
head  of  the  gang.  One  can  well  understand  how  this  young 
woman,  knowing  R.  simply  as  a  doctor,  would  be  quite 
ready  to  discuss  any  subject  of  conversation  with  him  in  an 
ingenuous  and  unsuspecting  manner,  and  that  she  did  not 
realise  for  one  moment  the  significance  of  the  information 
she  was  so  innocently  giving  to  R.  who,  I  may  say,  was  of 
such  manner  and  appearance  as  to  inspire  the  utmost  respect 
and  confidence  in  anyone  with  whom  he  came  in  contact. 

"  Now  while  Miss  L."  (the  second  fictitious  initial)  "  was 
attending  Doctor  R.  for  treatment,"  went  on  Fisher,  "  she 
often  left  her  bag  or  satchel  lying  about  while  she  was  in  the 
consulting  room.  On  one  such  occasion  R.  went  out  of  the 
consulting  room  and  took  her  bag  with  him.  He  im- 
mediately took  a  wax  impression  of  all  the  keys  in  her  bag 
and  returned  the  bag  to  where  it  had  been  lying  without 
her  knowing  anything  about  it. 

"  R.  got  two  sets  of  keys  made  from  the  impressions. 
Among  those  keys  was  one  for  the  office  door  at  the  million- 
aire's place,  one  for  the  private  room,  one  for  the  safe 
door,  and  another  for  the  drawer  in  the  safe  in  which  the 

cheque  book  was  kept.  Then  R.  got  Billy  — he's 

the  fellow  who  was  pinched  for  the  Scottish  bank  cracking 
job — to  go  along  one  night  to  the  offices. 

"  But,"  said  Fisher,  lying  back  in  his  chair  and  laughing 
loudly,  "  that  guy  made  a  bad  break.  For  he  went  to  the 
wrong  office  door,  put  the  key  in  and,  in  trying  to  turn  it, 
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he  broke  off  the  key  in  the  lock."  I  want  readers  to  remem- 
ber this  point  as  it  played  an  important  part  in  the  evidence 
which  Chief  Inspector  Arrow  and  I  got. 

"  Then  it  was  in  October  that  Billy  was  pinched  for  the 
Scottish  job,  and  that  put  him  out  of  action  so  far  as  helping 
R.  was  concerned. 

"  This  was  where  I  came  into  the  affair.  R.  asked  me  in 
the  first  place  to  take  lodgings  in  the  same  house  where  Miss 
L.  had  rooms,  and  he  gave  me  money  to  fix  it  up.  The  idea 
was  that  I  would  get  to  know  Miss  L.,  and  then  manage  some- 
how to  get  another  impression  of  that  office-door  key.  For 
Miss  L.  had  finished  for  the  moment  going  to  R.  for  treat- 
ment, and  as  the  first  impression  had  been  destroyed  and  the 
key  broken  we  had  to  get  another  made.  There  was  another 
job  I  had  to  do  at  Miss  L.'s  lodgings  which  I'll  come  to  in  a 
moment. 

"  Well/'  continued  Fisher,  after  he  had  taken  a  long  drink 
of  water,  "  I  got  fixed  up  all  right  at  the  lodgings,  and  being 
in  the  same  digs,  it  didn't  take  me  long  to  get  to  know  the 
girl.  I  got  to  know  her  so  well  that  I  used  to  go  to  the 
sitting-room  and  talk  to  her  for  a  while,  and  one  day  when 
I  was  in  there  I  saw  her  satchel  lying  on  the  table  and  I 
reckoned  it  was  up  to  me  to  get  at  those  keys  slick.  I  had 
the  wax  ready  in  my  pocket  for  any  chance  that  might 
crop  up. 

"  While  Miss  L.  was  engaged  for  a  few  minutes,  I  went 
out  to  the  garden  in  front  and  tore  up  a  plant.  I  knew,  you 
see,  that  she  was  mighty  keen  on  that  garden.  I  went  into 
the  sitting-room  again ;  she  came  in  and  strolled  to  the 
window 

"  '  Shucks,'  I  called  out,  '  there's  been  a  darned  cat  in 
the  garden.  It's  been  and  torn  up  a  plant.'  I  pointed  it 
out  to  her  and  she  straightway  ran  out  to  see  what  damage 
had  been  done.  She  had  brought  in  her  satchel  with  her 
again,  and  as  soon  as  she  went  out  to  the  garden  I  got  out 
those  keys  and  took  an  impression. 

"  That  night  I  went  over  to  see  R.  and  I  gave  him  the 
wax  with  the  impression,  and  he  got  more  keys  made  and 
handed  them  to  me.  Then  R.  suggested  he  would  get  in 
touch  with  Miss  L.,  and  on  the  score  of  pretending  to  have 
fallen  for  her,  he  would  take  her  out  of  the  way  the  next 
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day  and  leave  the  coast  clear  for  me  to  get  into  the  office  of 
the  millionaire. 

"  Would  you  believe  it,  gents,  I  made  the  same  bloomer 
as  Billy.  Not  exactly.  But  I  put  the  wrong  key  in  the 
right  door,  if  you  follow  me,  and  it  broke  off.  So  I  had  to  get 
a  third  impression  of  that  darned  key,  and  I  managed  it  again 
at  the  lodging-house  one  day  Miss  L.  was  out  of  her  room. 

"  Then  R.  fixed  it  up  again  to  get  Miss  L.  out  of  the  road, 
and  this  time  I  got  right  into  that  office  and  got  the  safe 
open. 

"  I  found  the  cheque  book  all  right  and  I  took  out  three 
forms  and  saw  to  it  that  the  counterfoils  were  removed 
cleanly  as  well.  I  looked  for  the  jewellery  R.  had  spoken 
about,  but  I  didn't  find  any.  There  was  only  a  small  cash- 
box  with  next  to  nothing  in  it.  Another  thing  I  took  was 
a  number  of  old  cancelled  cheques.  That  was  to  get  the 
millionaire's  signature  so  that  R.'s  penman  could  forge  it." 

"  When  I  took  the  things  to  R.— I  had  left  the  office 
looking  as  if  no  one  had  been  there — he  was  pretty  nasty 
with  me  and  as  good  as  said  I  had  double-crossed  him  over 
the  jewellery.  I  told  him  to  go  to  blazes  and  said  he  could 
go  to  the  office  or  search  me  if  he  didn't  believe  me. 

"  R.  was  also  annoyed  about  the  cancelled  cheques  and 
he  said  they  were  no  good  for  the  signature,  as  the  millionaire 
might  have  changed  that  in  the  four  years  or  so  that  had 
passed  since  those  cheques  were  drawn.  So  he  said  I  must 
take  another  line  to  get  a  real  up-to-date  signature. 

"  The  way  I  got  that  was  through  Miss  L.  again.  One 
day  at  the  lodgings  I  got  her  on  to  talking  about  photographs, 
and  then  I  led  the  talk  round  to  scrap-books  and  autograph 
albums.  She  told  me  she  kept  an  autograph  book  and 
she  showed  me  it.  Inside  it  were  two  testimonials  she  had 
from  her  boss.  I  had  a  good  look  at  them  but  I  didn't  take 
anything  then.  I  waited  for  a  couple  of  days,  and  then  I 
got  into  the  case  where  she  kept  the  book  and  took  it  away. 
I  gave  it  to  R." 

Fisher  stopped  for  a  moment  or  two  to  think  of  the 
sequence  of  his  story,  and  Chief  Inspector  Arrow  and  I  looked 
at  each  other  meaningly.  Then  Fisher  resumed  his  story 
which,  although  we  were  accustomed  to  taking  up  some  very 
interesting  cases,  was  gripping  us. 
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"  The  next  move  R.  made  was  to  get  his  penman,  a 
fellow  called  J."  (also  a  fictitious  initial)/'  and  to  give  him  the 
testimonials  so  that  he  could  practise  writing  the  signature. 
R.  and  I  sat  watching  him  as  he  did  it.  He  used  the  usual 
method  of  tracing  the  name  backwards,  and  at  the  end  of 
an  hour  or  two,  while  R.  and  I  had  drinks  and  discussed 
our  next  moves,  J.  had  got  a  real  good  imitation  of  the 
millionaire's  signature. 

"  But  J.  got  on  to  the  bottle  before  he  wrote  out  the 
first  of  the  cheques,  and  when  R.  saw  it  he  said  it  was  too 
shaky  and  he  tore  it  up  and  got  J.  sobered  up  before  he  let 
him  write  another  one. 

"  I  had  got  hold  of  the  pass  book  when  I  opened  the  safe 
and  it  gave  me  a  shock.  From  what  R.  had  told  me  there 
should  have  been  something  near  £35,000  to  his  credit,  but 
I  saw  there  was  only  about  £3,700  of  a  balance  at  that 
moment.  R.  cut  up  rough  about  this  as  well,  but  at  length 
he  said, '  We  may  as  well  put  through  a  piece  (forged  cheque) 
for  a  small  sum  and  get  some  ready.'  So  J.  was  told  when  he 
had  sobered  up  again  to  make  out  a  kite  (cheque),  for  £600 
and  the  other  for  £819. 

"  It  was  arranged  then  that  I  would  go  back  to  the 
lodgings  and  my  job  would  be  to  keep  in  touch  with  Miss 
L.  and  find  out  from  her  whether  anything  had  been  dis- 
covered at  the  office.  If  she  mentioned  that  anything  was 
wrong,  I  was  to  give  the  wire  to  R.  and  the  rest  of  them,  so 
that  they  could  be  on  the  look-out  for  trouble. 

"  It  was  another  man  in  R.'s  gang  who  was  sent  to  cash 
the  cheques.  When  I  rolled  up  to  R.'s  place  a  couple  of 
days  later  he  told  me  that  they  had  got  through  the  piece 
for  £600.  D."  (the  other  accomplice  whose  initial  was  not  as 
I  have  given  it)  "  had  gone  to  the  bank  and  put  through  that 
kite  and  R.  told  me  my  corner  would  be  £115  to  go  on  with, 
and  that  they  would  be  going  out  for  bigger  game  presently. 
He  said  the  cost  of  the  job  had  been  heavy  and  it  had  to  come 
off  the  six  hundred. 

"  I  happen  to  know  now,  gents,"  said  Fisher,  leaning 
across  the  table,  "  that  the  cheque  that  was  cashed  was  the 
£819  one,  and  that  R.  double-crossed  me  as  he  had  been 
doing  all  along. 

"  Anyway,  R.  wanted  to  give  me  my  corner  in  English 
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fivers,  but  I  wouldn't  have  it,  for  I  wasn't  going  to  take  the 
risk  of  the  notes  being  traced.  So  I  said  I  wanted  gold.  R. 
gave  me  a  tenner  on  account  and  he  said  he  would  send  a 
woman  he  knew — some  say  she's  his  wife,  but  I  don't  know — 
over  to  Paris  to  get  the  money  changed  at  Cook's  there. 

"  He  wired  to  a  place  on  the  south  coast  for  this  woman  to 
come  up,  and  she  took  the  money  D.  had  got  at  the  bank  and 
went  across  to  France  and  brought  back  gold  and  I  was  paid 
the  balance  of  my  corner.  I  went  down  to  the  coast  place 
with  R.,  and  when  the  woman  handed  over  the  cash  R. 
gave  her  fifteen  quid  for  herself. 

"  It  was  from  D.  that  I  happened  to  find  out  that  the 
cheque  that  was  cashed  was  the  one  for  £819  and  not  £600  as 
R.  had  told  me.  That  made  me  blazing  mad  and  I  went  to 
R.  and  had  one  infernal  row  with  him.  I  told  him  what  I 
thought  of  him. 

"  And,"  said  Fisher  lying  back  in  his  chair,  tired  out  with 
his  long  recital,  "  gents,  it's  that  that  made  me  turn  copper's 
nark,  for  I'll  put  that  gink  R.  where  he  can't  touch  for  the 
£20,000  or  so  that  he's  still  after.  That's  my  story,  and  il 
you  go  on  it  you'll  find  every  word  I've  said  is  true,  and 
I'm  willing  to  go  on  the  stand"  (American  for  witness- 
box)  "and  tell  it  on  oath." 

Mr.  Arrow  and  I  walked  out  of  Brixton  Prison  silently, 
for  we  were  both  full  of  our  own  thoughts  over  the  story 
Fisher  had  told  us.  He  had  also  added,  by  the  way,  that 
Miss  L.  had  at  last  discovered  about  the  forgery  and  was 
very  excited  about  it. 

When  we  got  back  to  the  Yard  and  sat  down  to  discuss 
Fisher's  information,  the  first  thing  I  observed  was : 

"I'll  stake  my  life  everything  that  chap  has  said  is  true." 
Chief  Inspector  Arrow  agreed  with  me.  But,  of  course,  as 
he  pointed  out,  it  was  a  case  of  a  convicted  crook's  word  so 
far,  and  we  knew  that  no  jury  after  hearing  defending  counsel 
would  go  much  by  that  evidence  unless  it  were  supported 
by  a  lot  more  from  other  sources. 

My  readers  might  have  imagined  that  we  had  ample  to 
go  on,  but  from  the  C.I.D.  point  of  view  we  were  a  long  way 
off  being  finished.  You  will  see  how  true  that  point  of  view 
was,  when  I  show  you  how  a  very  clever  alibi  was  faked  for 
D.,  the  man  who  had  uttered  or  cashed  the  cheque  at  the 
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bank.  It  was  clever  enough  to  secure  an  acquittal  for  him 
at  his  first  trial,  although  in  the  end  we  got  him  with  the 
others. 

Well,  we  got  going.  Perhaps  I  should  have  told  you 
before  now  that,  as  a  matter  of  proper  sequence,  D.  had  been 
arrested  before  Fisher  made  his  statement  and  was  charged 
with  uttering  a  cheque  forged  in  the  name  of  the  millionaire 
for  £819.  We  had  got  him  on  that  by  tracing  bank-notes  to 
him. 

I  shall  give  you  presently  an  account  of  how  bank-notes 
are  traced  by  Scotland  Yard.  We  had  D.  identified  by  the 
cashier  at  the  bank  and  other  bank  employees.  For  when 
D.  had  cashed  the  cheque  at  the  bank  he  had  been  in  such  a 
hurry  to  go  that  he  had  left  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
money  on  the  counter  and  was  called  back  by  the  cashier. 

He  was  put  up  for  trial,  and  I  must  say  we  anticipated  no 
difficulty  in  getting  a  conviction.  But  a  Dr.  R. — who  up  till 
then  enjoyed  an  excellent  reputation — dropped  a  bombshell, 
into  the  Crown  camp  by  going  into  the  witness-box  to  prove 
that  at  the  time  D.  was  alleged  to  have  cashed  the  cheque 
at  the  bank  for  £819  he  was  assisting  him,  R.,  with  an  opera- 
tion at  his  consulting  rooms. 

The  name  of  the  patient  upon  whom  they  operated  was 
given,  and  the  whole  of  the  evidence  put  forth  by  Dr.  R. 
was  so  convincing  that  it  turned  the  feelings  of  the  jurymen 
right  round  in  D.'s  favour,  and  the  so-called  assistant  of 
Dr.  R. — Dr.  D. — was  discharged. 

I  had  felt  every  minute  after  the  discharge  of  D.  that  there 
was  a  lot  more  in  the  case  than  there  appeared  to  be  at  first 
sight,  and  I  had  never  stopped  pursuing  my  inquiries  with 
regard  to  D.  and  the  place  run  by  Dr.  R. 

I  must  admit  I  had  found  myself  pretty  well  up  against 
a  brick  wall  until  Fisher  had  come  along  with  his  story.  But 
we  had  still  to  walk  warily  or  the  whole  gang  would  slip 
through  our  hands. 

As  soon  as  Chief  Inspector  Arrow  and  I  had  Fisher's 
information  we  got  going  on  the  Paris  end  of  the  thing,  and 
in  a  few  days  we  had  certain  notes,  which  were  the  notes  that 
had  been  paid  out  by  the  bank  against  the  forged  cheque, 
traced  to  Messrs.  Cook's  Paris  office.  This  is  where  I  had 
better  inform  my  readers  how  the  tracing  of  Bank  of  England 
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notes  is  done,  for  quite  apart  from  the  present  case  I  think 
it  is  of  interest. 

Say,  for  instance,  that  a  cheque  is  presented  for  payment 
at  a  bank.  It  does  not  matter  whether  the  cheque  is  a 
forged  one  or  a  genuine  one  for  my  illustration.  When  the 
cashier  pays  out  the  money,  if  the  sum  is  a  fairly  large  one, 
he  will  do  so  in  Bank  of  England  notes. 

In  a  register  he  enters  the  numbers  of  those  notes,  the 
letter  of  the  series,  the  code  number,  the  sequence  number, 
and  the  date.  When  I,  or  any  other  detective,  took  up  a 
case  involving  note-tracing  we  could  easily  enough,  therefore, 
find  out  the  numbers  of  the  notes  issued  against  a  particular 
cheque. 

Then  the  tracing  of  the  movements  of  these  notes  had  to 
be  done  backwards,  so  to  speak.  I  would  go  to  the  Bank  of 
England  itself,  pay  a  fee  of  2s.  6d.,  and  I  was  then  enabled  to 
go  to  the  Secretary's  office  and  inquire  if  notes  numbered 
so-and-so  to  so-and-so  had  come  in,  for  once  a  Bank  of 
England  note  is  handed  in  to  a  bank  or  post  office  it  is 
never  re-issued,  and  it  finds  its  way  back  directly  to  the 
Bank  of  England  in  London  through  the  head  office 
of  say  the  Westminster,  Lloyds,  or  whatever  other  bank 
has  received  it. 

If  the  notes  had  not  yet  come  in,  I  was  told  I  would 
receive  an  advice  note  when  they  did. 

Then  when  I  saw  the  notes  at  the  Bank  Note  Library  I 
could  trace  them  in  this  way.  Suppose  that  you  pay  in  a 
note  to  a  branch  office  of  the  Midland  Bank  in  Nottingham, 
that  note  is  promptly  stamped  with  their  stamp.  It  goes 
then  to  the  principal  office  in  that  town  if  there  is  one.  From 
there  it  is  sent  to  the  head  office  of  the  Midland  Bank  in 
London,  thence  to  the  Bank  of  England.  Now  the  clerk  who 
takes  in  that  note,  or  notes,  has  had  to  enter  also  in  a 
register  who  paid  them  in,  or  if  they  are  changed,  which 
many  banks  will  not  do,  the  person  has  to  endorse  them. 

Armed  then  with  the  knowledge  of  where  the  notes  had 
been  paid  in,  I  would  go  to  that  branch  and  make  inquiries 
as  to  who  had  presented  them.  Sometimes  I  would  be  told 
that  Mr.  X.,  a  shopkeeper,  had  done  so.  That  mean't  seeing 
Mr.  X.  and  getting  him  to  cugdel  his  memory  as  to  who  had 
given  him  the  notes. 
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Often  I  have  had  to  trace  a  note  through  as  many  as 
twelve  to  fifteen  people  to  get  back  to  the  identity  of  the 
person  who  had  originally  cashed  it. 

Once  the  identity  of  the  person  who  has  first  cashed  the 
note  is  established,  the  detective's  job  is  then  to  connect 
him  up  with  the  person  who  drew  the  money  for  the 
cheque.  The  cashier  who  paid  out  the  notes  is  called  to 
an  identification  parade,  and  generally  picks  out  the  man  as 
the  individual  who  presented  the  cheque  across  the  counter. 

Well,  then,  I  traced  the  notes  not  only  through  Cook's 
office  in  Paris,  but  through  a  variety  of  West  End  restaur- 
ants where  D.  had  been  dining  lavishly  and  had  paid  for 
his  bills  by  the  notes. 

Then  we  went  on  to  trace  other  notes  to  J.,  who  had 
forged  the  signature  of  the  millionaire,  and  by  the  same 
means  we  got  evidence  to  show  clearly  that  he,  J.,  had 
received  and  handled  another  portion  of  the  forgery  which 
was  to  be  the  beginning  of  a  campaign  on  the  millionaire's 
banking  account. 

At  this  stage  Arrow  and  I  had  another  conference 
together. 

"The  great  point  now,"  we  agreed,  "is  to  establish 
clearly  for  the  sake  of  a  jury  that  Fisher's  story  is  sub- 
stantially true,  and  if  possible  that  it  is  true  in  every  detail. 
We  can  make  a  great  stride  with  that  by  visiting  the  office 
building  of  the  millionaire,  and  seeing  whether  that  piece  of 
broken  key  is  still  there." 

For  Fisher  had  said  to  us,  "  You  can  go  to  that  address 
and  I'll  eat  my  boots  if  you  don't  find  that  piece  of  key  still 
in  the  lock  of  the  other  office  where  Billy  broke  it  off.  For 
as  far  as  I  know  that  office  has  been  empty  for  some  time. " 

We  took  a  locksmith  who  was  sometimes  employed  by 
the  Yard  with  us,  and  we  went  along  to  the  building.  I 
confess  that  I  was  a  bit  on  edge  as  we  went  up  the  stairs  to 
the  floor  on  which  the  office  was.  For  I  thought  to  myself, 
"  Will  that  piece  of  key  really  be  still  there  ?  " 

I  think  Mr.  Arrow  was  equally  anxious,  and  I  know  we 
both  stood  tensely  in  silence  while  the  locksmith  got  busy 
unscrewing  the  lock  off  that  office.  When  at  last  he  got  it  off, 
he  held  it  out  in  his  hand.  And  there  inside  it  was  a  ward 
of  a  key  ! 
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The  next  step  was  to  get  R.,  the  head  of  the  gang  and  the 
moving  spirit  in  the  case.  Before  warrants  were  obtained  by 
the  Public  Prosecutor  we  had  gone  well  over  the  whole  of 
Fisher's  story,  and  it  had  been  probed  bit  by  bit  till  the  Public 
Prosecutor's  department  decided  that  as  evidence  it  was 
absolutely  strong  and  unassailable. 

But  a  still  further  proof  of  the  correctness  of  Fisher's 
statement  was  found  on  visiting  Doctor  R.'s  premises. 
The  call  book  was  taken  possession  of  and  examined  care- 
fully. Now  Fisher,  I  should  have  told  you,  had  informed 
Mr.  Arrow  and  me  that  he  had  often  called  at  R's.  place  and 
that  he  had  gone  under  the  name  of  Blair.  And  as  Blair  his 
name  had  been  entered  as  a  caller  by  a  boy  who  kept  the 
book.  When  the  call  book  was  gone  through,  we  found  sure 
enough  the  name  of  Blair  entered  on  frequent  dates,  and 
later  the  boy  was  able  to  identify  Fisher  as  the  person  who 
had  called  to  see  Dr.  R.  under  the  name  of  Blair. 

That  further  strengthened  Fisher's  statements,  for  you 
will  readily  grasp  the  fact  that  as  in  the  case  of  the  broken 
key,  Fisher,  having  been  in  prison  since  those  events  had 
taken  place,  had  no  means  of  having  invented  them  on 
hearsay. 

R.  put  up  no  resistance  of  any  kind  when  he  was  arrested, 
and  he  was  taken  in  without  any  fuss.  The  same  could  not 
be  said  of  the  fourth  and  last  member  of  the  gang,  the 
woman  who  had  gone  to  Paris  to  change  the  notes.  It  fell 
to  me  to  go  down  to  the  coast  place  where  she  had  a  big  house 
and  make  the  arrest,  and  she  had  apparently  made  up  her 
mind  that  she  was  not  coming  with  me  easily. 

I  picked  up  two  local  detective  sergeants,  and  went  to  a 
mansion  which  faced  the  sea,  and  stood  in  its  own  grounds. 
I  knocked  at  the  front  door  several  times,  but  there  was  no 
reply  and  not  a  sound  came  from  the  house.  I  left  the  two 
other  officers  at  the  front  door  and  went  round  to  the  back 
of  the  house  myself,  and  when  I  got  there  I  distinctly  heard 
the  noise  of  doors  being  slammed  and  bolted.  And,  looking 
up,  I  saw  the  woman  at  a  window. 

"  I  am  a  police  officer,"  I  called  up  to  her,  "  and  I  hold  a 
warrant  here  for  your  arrest.  Come  down  at  once  and  let 
us  in."  But  she  took  not  the  slightest  notice.  Then  I 
tried  the  back  door,  but  found  she  had  put  it  on  a  chain. 
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At  last  I  managed  to  force  the  kitchen  window  and  got 
inside.  The  woman's  arrangements  were  pretty  thorough, 
for  the  kitchen  door  was  locked  and  bolted  from  the  other 
side.  Now,  however,  I  managed  to  get  hold  of  a  hefty 
hammer  and  a  chisel,  and  with  those  tools  I  made  quick 
work  of  the  kitchen  door  and  found  myself  in  a  back  hall. 
I  rushed  upstairs  and  searched  the  room  which  I  thought 
was  the  one  where  I  had  seen  her  standing  at  the  window, 
but  I  found  it  empty,  and  when  I  tried  the  door  of  the  bath- 
room I  found  it  locked  and  had  no  doubt  she  was  inside. 

I  got  the  hammer  and  chisel,  for  she  made  no  reply  to 
my  demands  that  she  should  open  the  door.  As  I  burst  inside 
I  thought  for  a  moment  she  was  going  to  make  a  leap  through 
the  window  on  to  the  ground  at  the  back,  but  I  seized  her 
before  she  could  go  any  further.  Then  I  formally  arrested 
her  and  took  her  to  the  local  police  station.  On  the  way  she 
told  us  that  "  she  thought  we  were  tramps." 

Then  she  admitted  that  she  knew  R.  She  said,  "  No, 
I'm  not  his  wife.  But  he  comes  to  stay  here  often.  The 
only  two  I  know  are  R.  and  J." 

When  the  case  came  up  and  the  four  prisoners  were  put 
in  the  dock  together,  the  court,  which  was  packed,  had  a 
view  of  three  men  of  smart  professional  appearance  standing 
together  with  a  woman  who  was  fashionably  dressed. 

Fisher  was  brought  from  prison  for  the  purpose  of  giving 
evidence,  and  I  listened  once  more  to  that  graphic  narrative 
he  had  told  Chief  Inspector  Arrow  and  myself  in  Brixton 
Gaol. 

I  need  only  add  that  the  prisoners  received  the  following 
sentences  :  Dr.  R.,  seven  years  ;  J.,  the  forger,  five  years  ; 
D.,  fifteen  months ;  and  the  woman  nine  months.  The  trial 
lasted  a  number  of  days. 
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CHAPTER  III 

THE  BERKELEY  HOTEL  ROBBERY 

IT  has  so  happened  that,  in  the  course  of  my  career,  I  have 
been  attached  to  the  two  most  famous  police  stations  in 
London  :  Bow  Street  and  Vine  Street. 

It  was  at  the  former,  as  I  told  you  in  my  opening  chapter, 
that  I  commenced  my  work  with  the  C.I.D.  At  the  latter 
I  joined  as  a  sergeant  in  1898  in  the  first  instance. 

I  left  Vine  Street  in  1901,  to  go  to  Scotland  Yard  for 
the  first  time  as  a  second-class  Detective-Sergeant,  and, 
after  being  promoted,  later,  to  second-class  Divisional 
Detective-Inspector  at  the  Borough,  I  found  myself  in  1913 
back  at  Vine  Street  as  first-class  Divisional  Detective- 
Inspector,  and,  consequently,  in  charge  of  the  C.I.D.  of 
this  famous  West  End  area. 

I  suppose  there  have  been  more  people  of  the  aristocratic 
and  monied  classes  lodged  in  the  cells  of  Vine  Street  than 
in  any  other  police  station  in  London.  For  this  station, 
within  two  hundred  yards  of  Piccadilly  Circus,  yet  tucked 
away  so  that  not  one  Londoner  in  a  thousand,  perhaps, 
could  find  it  off-hand,  has  as  its  area  of  operation  the  very 
heart  of  what  I  might  aptly  term  luxurious  London. 

Piccadilly  and  Soho,  May  fair  and  St.  James's,  are  the 
setting  in  which  the  detectives  of  Vine  Street  work,  and 
my  readers  will  readily  understand  that  the  majority  of 
the  crimes  they  have  to  tackle  are  on  a  grand  scale. 

Male  and  female  crooks  who  are  sought  there  move 
about  in  the  biggest  and  most  fashionable  hotels.  Confi- 
dence tricksters,  blackmailers,  forgers,  and  hotel  and 
mansion  robbers,  are  of  the  educated,  smartly-dressed, 
and  debonair  type ;  and  the  appearance  of  some  of  the 
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international  criminals  who  have  been  "  taken  in "  to 
Vine  Street  would  astonish  the  average  person  who  might, 
at  a  first  glance,  see  in  them  merely  some  man  or  woman 
attired  in  "  the  glass  of  fashion  and  the  mould  of  form." 

To  us,  it  only  meant  that  the  more  those  people  resembled 
Society  folk,  the  more  dangerous  they  were  ;  and  you  will 
see  later  how  I  often  found  my  quarry  in  the  most  unlooked- 
for  environment.  For  the  present  let  me  tell  you  of  the 
case  which  faced  me  within  a  few  days  of  taking  up  my  duties 
as  Divisional-Detective  Inspector  in  this  West  End  district. 

I  had  scarcely  had  time  to  take  over  those  duties  from 
Mr.  Fowler,  who  had  been  promoted  to  Chief  Inspector  at 
The  Yard,  when  word  came  in  that  a  big  affair  had  been 
brought  off  at  the  Berkeley  Hotel. 

A  night  porter  had  been  nearly  murdered  and  was 
found  in  a  critical  condition.  From  the  safe,  which  con- 
tained guests'  valuables,  jewels  and  money  to  the  value  of 
close  on  £8,000  had  been  stolen. 

Another  night-watchman  had  been  found  with  his  hands 
and  feet  tied  with  rope.  He  was  gagged.  There  were  also 
some  scratches  on  his  throat.  As  soon  as  information  was 
received  of  the  crime  at  Vine  Street  and  reported  to  Scotland 
Yard,  the  Commissioner  got  in  communication  with  me 
and  said : 

"  I'm  going  to  send  along  Mr.  Fowler  to  give  you  a  hand 
on  this,  Mr.  Carlin.  I  don't  want  you  to  think  that  is  the 
slightest  reflection  on  your  ability  to  tackle  the  case,  but 
you  have  only  just  arrived  at  Vine  Street,  and  it's  putting 
a  great  deal  on  you  suddenly.  As  Mr.  Fowler  knows  the 
division  he  can  help  you." 

It  was,  therefore,  with  Chief  Inspector  Fowler  that  I 
commenced  my  investigations  on  the  case.  We  went  along 
to  the  Berkeley  Hotel  and  found  there  that  Henry  Gowers, 
the  night-porter,  who  had  been  badly  wounded  in  the  head, 
had  been  taken  to  St.  George's  Hospital  where  they  were 
doubtful  if  he  would  live.  The  other  night-porter  was  at 
the  hotel  and  he  was  one  of  the  first  persons  we  interviewed. 

Both  Mr.  Fowler  and  I  questioned  this  man,  whom  I  shall 
call  J.,  very  closely  as  to  how  he  had  been  attacked  and 
who  had  attacked  him. 

Within  five  minutes  of  my  weighing  the  man  up  and 
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listening  to  his  story  of  how,  in  the  passage  leading  to  the 
ladies'  cloak-room,  he  had  been  hit  over  the  head  and 
stunned,  and  then  bound  and  gagged,  I  came  to  the  con- 
clusion that  he  was  telling  us  a  lie  from  beginning  to  end. 
I  examined  J.'s  head  and  found  not  the  slightest  trace  of 
any  blow  such  as  he  had  described  and  which  would  have 
been  bound  to  show.  There  were  certainly  marks  on  his 
neck,  but  they  were  mere  scratches,  and  looked  to  me  as  if 
they  had  been  done  with  a  pin. 

Now  to  add  to  the  suspicions  I  had  formed,  I  put  the 
fact  that  the  safe  had  not  been  "  blown  "  or  forced  in  any 
way.  It  had  been  opened,  obviously  by  a  key,  and  that  at 
once  suggested  to  my  mind  that  the  thieves  had  obtained 
an  impression  of  the  necessary  keys. 

The  deduction,  of  course,  was  that  someone  inside  the 
hotel  must  have  had  a  hand  in  the  affair. 

Mr.  Fowler  and  I  talked  over  this  theory  and  lie,  too, 
had  come  to  more  or  less  the  same  conclusions  as  myself. 
But  it  was  only  a  theory,  and  the  task  was  going  to  be  how 
to  prove  it  and,  when  proved,  would  it  lead  us  to  the  capture 
of  the  gang  and  the  recovery  of  the  stolen  property  ? 

We  gave  instructions  that  J.  was  to  be  placed  under 
observation  and  suspended  from  his  duties  as  night-porter. 
I  went  off  to  St.  George's  Hospital  to  see  if  I  could  ge' 
any  statement  from  Cowers,  the  injured  porter. 

The  poor  fellow  was  in  a  rather  parlous  condition,  and 
if  I  could  have  avoided  troubling  him  I  would  have  done  so. 
But  there  was  a  chance  that  he  might  die,  and  in  the  interests 
of  justice  I  wanted  to  get  from  him  some  indication  as  to 
the  appearance  of  the  man,  or  men,  who  had  attacked  hinu 
He  was  just  able  to  tell  me  that  the  man  who  actually 
hit  him  over  the  head  with  some  steel  instrument  had 
worn  a  brown  "  Trilby  "  hat. 

He  was  sure  of  this,  for  the  hat  had  fallen  off  as  the  man 
attacked  him,  and  his  last  recollection  before  sinking  to  the 
ground  was  seeing  this  hat  and  the  man  stooping  to  pick  it 
up.  As  it  turned  out,  the  clue  of  the  hat  was  to  prove 
useful  to  me  in  finding  one  of  the  thieves. 

Let  me  say  that  Dr.  Phillip  Henry  Dunn,  the  divisional 
surgeon,  had  also  examined  J.  and,  although  he  found  him 
excited,  he  said  he  was  not  suffering  from  shock,  nor  could 
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he  find  any  trace  of  a  blow  sufficient  to  render  him 
insensible. 

At  this  stage  of  our  investigations,  Chief  Inspector 
Fowler  and  I  sat  down  at  Vine  Street  to  debate  as  to  what 
our  next  move  should  be.  To  hold  J.  alone,  and  that 
merely  on  suspicion,  would  have  been  of  little  use. 

We  were  convinced  that  he  was,  at  the  most,  a  minor 
member  of  the  gang.  We  felt,  indeed,  that  he  might  have 
been  not  much  more  than  a  cat's-paw  in  the  hands  of 
the  others. 

It  seemed  fairly  clear,  too,  that  he  could  not  have  been 
concerned  in  the  murderous  attack  on  Gowers,  for  the  latter 
was  found  lying  just  inside  the  left  of  the  Berkeley  Street 
entrance  to  the  hotel,  while  J.  had  been  discovered  in  the 
ladies'  cloak-room,  which  is  through  near  the  Piccadilly 
entrance. 

Then  again,  had  we  arrested  J.  at  that  moment,  we  would 
probably  not  have  got  one  inch  nearer  finding  the  £8,000 
worth  of  stolen  jewellery  and  money. 

We  decided  then  that  if  J.  was  going  to  try  to  play  a 
game  of  bluff  with  us  we  would  take  a  hand  with  him. 
So  we  promptly  told  the  hotel  management  to  reinstate 
him. 

He  was  told  that  the  detectives  were  satisfied  they  could 
find  no  evidence  against  him,  and  that  he  would  be  allowed 
to  resume  the  duty  at  the  hotel. 

Now,  however,  he  was  given  a  job  which  would  enable 
him  to  be  kept  carefully  under  observation,  although  his 
duties  would  still  be  carried  out  at  night. 

I  arranged  for  two  of  my  men  from  Vine  Street  to  go 
to  the  Berkeley  Hotel  each  evening,  and  take  up  positions 
from  which  they  could  watch  J.'s  movements. 

Let  me  tell  you  that,  although  I  did  not  communicate 
my  ideas  to  anyone  at  that  moment,  I  felt  convinced  that 
a  considerable  portion,  if  not  the  whole,  of  the  stolen 
valuables  had  never  left  the  hotel,  and  that  somewhere 
hidden  away  in  the  very  building  which  was  the  scene  of 
the  robbery  were  the  spoils. 

Had  I  been  asked  to  explain  my  theory  as  to  this  I  could 
only  have  put  forward  one  point  in  its  support. 

I  argued  to  myself  that  the  jewellery  and  valuables 
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which  had  been  stolen  from  the  safe  must  represent  a  fairish 
bulk.  Now  the  Berkeley  Hotel  stands  in  one  of  the  most 
prominent  spots  in  London,  and  it  is  at  a  point  where  plenty 
of  people  are  moving  about  at  all  hours  of  the  night,  returning 
from  balls  and  late  functions  ;  further,  the  police  patrol 
of  this  part  of  Piccadilly — which  is  almost  as  light  by  night 
as  by  day — and  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Berkeley  and 
Ritz  Hotels,  is  very  thorough  and  constant. 

It  would  be  risky,  therefore,  for  the  thieves  to  be  seen 
leaving  the  Berkeley  with  a  bag  or  other  article  similar  to 
a  bag  in  their  hands.  If  they  left  the  stuff  concealed  within 
the  hotel,  I  figured  it  out  that  J.,  who  I  had  no  doubt  was 
an  accomplice,  would  have  an  opportunity  of  getting  the 
valuables  piecemeal. 

As  I  said,  there  was  too  much  speculation  about  this  for 
me  to  put  it  forward  at  that  moment,  but  I  will  let  subse- 
quent events  speak  for  themselves  as  to  the  accuracy  of 
my  views. 

J.  then  resumed  his  duties.  Late  one  night,  after  all 
the  suppers  had  been  served  in  the  grill-room  and  the 
restaurant,  the  waiters,  finished  with  their  work  for  the  day, 
were  sitting  in  their  own  "  mess  room  "  having  some  food. 

Suddenly  a  big  rat  ran  across  the  floor.  Two  or  three 
of  the  waiters  jumped  up  from  the  table  and  made  a  dive 
to  try  to  catch  it,  but  the  rat  eluded  them  and  made  its 
escape  by  scuttling  in  behind  a  large  radiator. 

One  of  the  hotel  staff,  more  keen  on  the  rat  hunt  than 
the  others,  went  over  and  started  poking  in  behind  the 
radiator  to  dislodge  the  rat.  Then  he  lifted  the  top  off  the 
radiator. 

In  doing  so  his  hand  came  in  contact  with  a  bag.  He 
lifted  up  the  bag  and  it  gave  out  a  chink  which  was  un- 
mistakably that  of  gold  coins. 

Immediately  the  man  examined  the  contents  of  the  bag 
and  found  a  big  pile  of  sovereigns  inside  and  some  papers. 
The  find  was  reported  to  Mr.  Fowler  and  myself,  and  we  went 
along  to  investigate  the  contents  of  the  bag  ourselves. 

There  was  £145  in  sovereigns,  and  the  papers,  which  were 
securities,  were  identified  by  the  management  as  having 
been  part  of  the  property  which  had  been  stolen  from  the 
safe. 
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We  took  away  the  gold.  Then  followed  a  long  and 
exacting  task.  For  we  marked  every  individual  sovereign 
of  the  hundred  and  forty-five  in  such  a  manner  that  we 
could  not  possibly  fail  to  recognise  them  again. 

When  we  had  done  this  we  took  the  bag  back  to  the 
Berkeley  and  placed  it  once  more  behind  the  radiator  in 
exactly  the  same  position  as  it  had  been  found. 

And  now  J.  was  told  by  his  employers  that  he  could  take 
over  his  former  duties  of  night-watchman  again,  and  my 
men  were  placed  in  position  so  that,  while  they  were  hidden, 
they  had  the  radiator  under  observation. 

We  did  not  have  to  wait  long  before  events  got  moving. 
One  night — this  was  about  three  weeks  after  the  robbery 
had  occurred — when  all  was  dark  and  still  in  the  room  where 
the  radiator  was  situated,  J.  came  in  very  softly. 

Above  this  room  were  several  hundred  guests  in  the  six 
or  seven  floors  of  the  luxurious  hotel,  and  while  they  slept 
on  in  their  suites  all  unconscious  of  the  drama  that  was 
taking  place  below  them,  J.  stole  over  to  the  radiator. 

My  men  saw  him  put  his  hand  in  and  take  out  the  bag. 
He  did  not  carry  the  bag  away  but  took  out  of  it  what 
we  afterwards  found  to  be  just  five  sovereigns.  Then  he 
replaced  the  bag  and  crept  away  again  as  silently  as  he 
had  come  in. 

In  the  morning  he  was,  of  course,  relieved  by  the  day 
staff,  and  he  left  the  hotel  after  handing  over  his  keys,  etc. 
From  the  moment  he  stepped  out  of  the  staff  entrance  in 
Berkeley  Street  he  was  shadowed  by  two  of  my  officers. 

You  will  understand,  of  course,  that  when  coins  are 
marked  it  is  done  in  such  a  way  that  no  one  except  those 
who  know  of  the  marking  could  discover  it. 

J.  was  tracked  through  street  after  street  until  at  last 
he  was  seen  to  enter  a  pawnbroker's  place.  My  men  went 
in  after  him,  and  they  stood  aside  until  he  was  in  the  act 
of  redeeming  some  things  he  had  pledged  some  little  time 
previously. 

My  men  came  back  and  reported  to  me  that  they  had 
seen  J.  enter  the  pawnshop  and  that  he  had  redeemed  some 
article  and  paid  over  two  sovereigns. 

I  got  into  a  taxi  and  went  to  the  pawnshop,  where  I 
questioned  the  pawnbroker's  assistant.  He  went  through 
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his  till  and  came  across  two  sovereigns  which  I  examined 
closely. 

Sure  enough,  I  found  on  them  the  marks  which  we  had 
put  on  all  the  hundred  and  forty-five. 

Mr.  Fowler  joined  me  then  and  we  went  off  to  the 
address  where  J.  lived  and  arrested  him  on  a  charge  of 
attempted  murder  of  Gowers  and  of  complicity  in  the 
robbery. 

It  was  the  charge  of  attempted  murder  which  thoroughly 
frightened  him  and  so,  after  reflection,  he  decided  to  turn 
King's  evidence. 

But  his  evidence  at  that  point  did  not  carry  me  very  far. 
He  confessed  that  it  was  about  two  or  three  months  before 
the  robbery  that  he  had  discussed  its  possibilities  with  a 
man  who  had  been  a  stoker  in  the  hotel. 

This  man — his  initial  was  S. — suggested  to  J.  that  he 
should  get  hold  of  the  safe  key  for  a  moment  and  take  an 
impression  of  it. 

Then  he,  S.,  would  get  a  key  made  from  the  impression. 
J.  did  manage  to  borrow  the  safe  key  for  long  enough  to 
take  an  impression  in  a  piece  of  soap. 

Let  me  say  here  that  this  method  rather  surprised  me, 
for  it  was  a  big  chance  against  its  being  successful.  Soap 
does  not  set  like  wax,  and  I  was  astonished  that  the  im- 
pression had  been  accurate  enough  to  allow  of  a  key  being 
made  which  would  guarantee  the  easy  opening  of  the 
safe. 

Then  S.  introduced  J.  to  his  brother  and  to  another  man, 
and  the  four  of  them  discussed  the  project  of  the  safe  robbery. 
It  was  eventually  arranged  that  J.  should  let  the  brothers  S. 
and  the  other  man  in  by  the  luggage-lift  and  this  is  what 
he,  in  fact,  did. 

Once  inside,  there  was  the  problem  of  the  other  night- 
porter,  Gowers.  One  of  the  S.'s  said  that  they  would 
give  Gowers  "  a  tap  on  the  head  with  a  piece  of  lead  piping," 
and  then  they  would  fix  up  J.  to  look  as  if  he  too  had  been 
attacked.  That  would  clear  J.,  who  could  stay  on  at 
his  job. 

Now  the  latter  part  of  the  scheme  might  have  come  off 
had  it  not  been  that  the  gang,  like  so  many  more  criminals, 
must  have  presumed  the  C.I.D.  to  be  a  very  stupid  crowd, 
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for  only  on  this  presumption  would  they  have  gone  away 
leaving  J.  with  a  few  superficial  scratches  on  his  throat, 
and  a  tying-up  and  gagging  which  would  not  have  deceived 
any  detective  with  his  wits  about  him,  let  alone  Chief 
Inspector  Fowler  and  myself,  who  had  long  experience  in 
every  kind  of  dodge  of  criminals  in  covering  their  tracks. 

In  passing,  let  me  also  mention  that  it  is  a  striking 
feature  of  many  burglaries  or  robberies  that  there  is  one 
man  who  is  in  the  employ  of  the  people  robbed  and  who 
will  readily  enough  take  part  in  the  affair  provided  matters 
are  so  arranged  that  there  is  no  evidence  against  him. 

Time  and  again  I  have  come  across  caretakers,  porters, 
and  other  custodians  of  property  or  buildings,  who  were 
willing  to  go  to  the  length  of  turning  their  backs  while  an 
impression  of  keys  was  taken,  or  a  survey  of  the  "  crib  " 
to  be  cracked  was  made. 

For  a  consideration  they  will  play  a  passive  role  but  never 
an  active  one.  So  it  had  been  with  J. 

As  soon  as  he  showed  himself  ready  to  turn  King's 
evidence,  I  put  him  through  a  searching  examination  with 
a  view  to  getting  on  to  the  identity  of  every  member  of 
the  gang. 

I  had  found  out  about  the  brothers  S.  and  I  felt  that, 
with  the  widespread  instructions  which  I  would  have 
issued,  it  would  not  be  long  before  I  had  laid  them  both 
by  the  heels. 

In  this  I  proved  to  be  wrong,  as  far  as  the  younger  and 
more  daring  brother  was  concerned,  for  his  was  a  long  chase 
and  a  stern  one.  But  I  still  wanted  to  discover  the  fourth 
man. 

"  I  don't  know  his  name,"  said  J.  to  me  over  and  over 
again,  and  in  spite  of  my  keeping  hard  at  him  he  stuck 
to  his  statement. 

"  The  only  name  I  know  him  by  is  Bill,  for  I  heard  S. 
and  his  brother  call  him  Bill  on  the  night  of  the  job." 

With  the  knowledge  that  I  wanted  a  man  named  Bill 
I  went  to  various  districts.  You  will  admit  that  it  was 
not  exactly  a  mine  of  information  that  I  possessed. 

It  was,  in  fact,  a  pretty  good  imitation  of  the  search  for 
a  needle  in  a  haystack.  But,  of  course,  one  has  to  remember 
that  a  Divisional  Detective-Inspector  has  resources  at  his 
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command  when  it  comes  to  looking  for  a  suspect  which  others 
do  not  possess. 

I  made  enquiries  at  police  stations  and  I  asked  them 
to  tell  me  if,  among  the  list  of  known  thieves  in  the  district, 
there  was  any  man  answering  to  the  name  of  Bill  and  who 
was  in  the  habit  of  wearing  a  Trilby  hat. 

After  waiting  a  little  while  I  was  told  that  there  was  a 
man  "  on  ticket  " — that  is  to  say,  on  ticket-of -leave,  or 
licence  as  a  convict  with  a  portion  of  his  sentence  remitted 
for  good  conduct — whose  Christian  name  was  Bill,  living  in 
a  certain  district. 

He  was  regarded  by  the  police  as  a  very  dangerous 
man. 

I  went  ahead  to  find  out  first  of  all  what  this  man's 
movements  were  day  by  day,  and  he  was  shadowed  every 
morning  that  he  left  his  house. 

Sometimes  he  came  out  dressed  like  any  Bond  Street 
lounger  with  morning-coat  and  silk  hat.  The  next  day  he 
would  walk  forth  in  the  garb  of  a  painter,  this,  in  fact, 
being  his  occupation. 

But  it  soon  became  evident  that  he  knew  he  was  being 
shadowed,  for  he  would  walk  quite  a  long  distance  till  he 
found  a  taxi-cab  alone  on  a  rank  or  by  itself  in  the  street. 

Then  he  would  board  it  and,  there  being  no  other  within 
call,  he  managed  in  this  way  to  elude  the  detectives. 

At  length  I  decided  to  be  at  a  certain  police  station  when 
he  came  to  report  himself.  As  he  did  so  I  got  him  into  a 
room,  and  as  I  had  the  statements  of  both  J.  and  the 
elder  S.,  I  said  to  him : 

"  I'm  making  investigations  into  the  Berkeley  Hotel 
robbery,  and  if  you  wish  it  I  will  read  you  over  the  statements 
made  by  two  men  who  are  now  prisoners." 

I  then  read  the  statements,  one  of  which  contained  the 
reference  to  "  Bill."  I  looked  hard  at  him  and  said  : 

"  And  I  say  that  you  are  the  Bill  referred  to  there." 

He  shrugged  his  shoulders  carelessly,  but  made  no  reply. 
So  I  then  said  further : 

"I'm  going  to  arrest  you  on  the  charge  of  being  con- 
cerned in  the  Berkeley  Hotel  robbery  and  take  you  to 
Vine  Street." 

I  did  this,  and  then  I  visited  the  house  in  which  he 
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lived  with  his  mother.     I  told  the  latter  who  I  was,  and  said 
I  wanted  to  go  through  her  son's  belongings. 

"  You  won't  find  anything  here,"  she  told  me.  But  I 
went  in  all  the  same,  and  within  five  minutes  I  had  discovered 
a  brown  Trilby  hat.  And  on  the  band  and  in  front  of  it 
were  unmistakable  blood-stains. 

"  That's  not  Bill's,"  cried  the  woman.  "  He's  never 
worn  that." 

I  paid  no  attention  to  her  statement  and  took  away  the 
hat.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  was  able  to  prove,  by  making 
enquiries  round  the  district,  that  Bill  had  been  seen  on 
many  occasions  wearing  that  self-same  hat. 

Now  the  only  one  of  the  gang  whom  Chief  Inspector 
Fowler  and  I  wanted  was  the  younger  S.  He  had  dis- 
appeared out  of  London,  but  we  immediately  circulated  his 
description  as  a  wanted  man  and,  as  he  had  been  convicted 
several  times  previously,  we  did  not  think  it  would  be  long 
before  we  had  word  of  him. 

We  got  the  word  all  right,  but  it  came  to  us  in  each  case 
just  too  late.  He  was  picked  up  at  Brighton  first,  but  when 
the  C.I.D.  went  to  arrest  him  it  was  found  he  had  flown. 

At  Eastbourne,  Folkestone,  Margate,  and  Westcliffe  in 
succession,  this  elusive  individual  just  managed  to  slip 
through  the  hands  of  the  police  on  each  occasion. 
•'  I  surmised  that  he  was  making  back  to  London  or 
district  by  a  roundabout  route.  We  had  his  description 
then  circulated  to  the  Press  and,  as  happens  so  often,  it  was 
through  the  medium  of  a  newspaper  that  he  was  found. 

A  reader  had  recognised  him,  and  had  given  information 
to  the  police,  and  so  he  was  arrested  and  brought  to  Vine 
Street. 

I  feel  that  I  ought  to  take  this  opportunity  of  saying 
how  very  greatly  indebted  the  C.I.D.  often  are  to  the  Press 
of  the  country  for  assisting  them  in  bringing  fugitives  from 
justice  to  book. 

The  trial  came  on  in  due  course  at  the  Old  Bailey. 
Henry  Gowers  did  not  die  as  was  at  first  feared,  so  the 
charge  in  addition  to  that  of  robbery  was  one  of  attempted 
murder  instead  of  murder. 

In  the  evidence  that  was  given  before  Mr.  Justice 
Ridley,  it  came  out,  by  the  way,  that  J.  had  gone  one  day 
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to  the  assistant  cashier  at  the  hotel  and  asked  him  if  he 
could  lend  him  his  bunch  of  keys  to  open  a  lady's  bag,  he 
having  lost  her  key. 

He,  J.,  had  the  keys  for  a  minute  or  two  only,  but  it 
was  in  that  time  that  he  had  managed  to  take  the  impression 
with  soap  from  which  the  key  which  was  used  to  open  the 
safe  was  made. 

It  had  been  a  long  case  (our  investigations  had  occupied 
about  three  months)  and  a  difficult  one,  but  I  felt  amply 
compensated  when  the  Judge,  at  the  end  of  the  trial,  went 
out  of  his  way  to  commend  in  warm  terms  the  work  of 
Chief  Inspector  Fowler  and  myself. 

It  had  been  a  case  where  I  had  to  evolve  a  theory  at  the 
beginning  and  then  pursue  my  investigations  in  order  to 
confirm — or  deny — the  truth  of  that  theory. 

For,  really,  the  starting-point  of  the  investigations  was 
the  moment  when  Mr.  Fowler  and  I,  in  our  minds,  tore  to 
shreds  the  lying  story  of  J.  about  his  being  attacked. 

Only  on  the  assumption  that  I  was  right  in  letting  J. 
go  back  to  the  hotel  and  having  him  watched  as  a  suspect, 
were  the  subsequent  enquiries  and  running  to  earth  of  all 
four  men  made  possible. 

And  I  am  by  no  means  above  acknowledging  my  in- 
debtedness to  that  unconscious  recruit  to  the  C.I.D.— my 
friend  the  rat  ! 

It  must  be  obvious  to  people  who  give  any  thought  to 
the  work  of  a  detective  that  Chance  must  at  times  play  an 
important  part  in  it.  Indeed,  I  would  say  without  wishing 
to  philosophise  that  the  man  or  woman  in  any  walk  of  life 
who,  seeing  Chance  willing  to  give  a  hand,  does  not  im- 
mediately seize  hold  of  this  useful  ally,  deserves  failure. 

Contrary  to  what  many  people  may  think,  there  is  no 
rule  of  thumb  in  the  work  of  a  detective.  Each  case  he 
undertakes  is  different  from  its  predecessor,  and  its  successor 
will  be  different  from  both. 

It  is  only  by  applying  one's  experience  of  human  nature, 
and  by  taking  the  details  of  each  case  as  something  to  which 
commonsense  plus  the  natural  "  sleuth  "  instinct  a  detective 
ought  to  have  applies,  that  the  C.I.D.  man  gets  there, 
and  I  was  never  tired  of  impressing  this  on  young  mem- 
bers of  the  force  when  giving  them  lectures. 
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The  sentences  imposed  by  Justice  Ridley  on  the  four 
men  were  :  The  younger  S.  and  Bill  F.  (the  latter  pleaded 
guilty  both  to  attempted  murder  and  robbery),  to  whom 
the  attack  on  Henry  Gowers  was  brought  home,  14  years' 
penal  servitude  each.  The  elder  S.,  the  stoker  at  the 
Berkeley  Hotel,  got  10  years'  penal  servitude  ;  and  J.,  the 
"  gagged  "  night-watchman  at  the  hotel,  7  years'  penal 
servitude. 

So  ended  my  first  case  at  Vine  Street  as  head  of  the 
C.I.D.  at  that  station. 


Chapter  IV 
TRACKING  THE  ABSCONDING  SOLICITOR 
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CHAPTER   IV 

THE  TRACKING   OF   THE    ABSCONDING    SOLICITOR 

No  one  is  better  aware  than  I  am  that  a  certain  section  of 
the  public  thinks  of  the  average  detective  as  a  man  who  is 
totally  lacking  in  all  forms  of  human  sympathy.  Those 
people  picture  the  C.I.D.  officer  as  something  which  is 
scarcely  flesh  and  blood,  a  man  who  regards  all  criminals 
and  offenders  as  so  many  animals  to  hunt,  and  who  has  a 
steely  heart  that  treats  all  transgressors  of  the  law  alike. 

I  do  not  know  where  those  folks  get  their  ideas  from. 
There  may  be — and  I  do  not  for  a  moment  deny  that  there 
are — a  number  of  detectives  in  whose  veins  the  milk  of 
human  kindness  is  almost  totally  absent.  In  my  opinion, 
they  are  decidedly  the  exception. 

For  my  own  part  I  am  prepared  to  admit  frankly  that 
my  treatment  of  the  hundreds  of  criminals  I  have  tracked 
down  has  varied  greatly.  I  have  never  stuck  to  any  rule- 
of -thumb  methods  in  handling  them.  If  my  duties  en- 
tailed my  running  to  earth  some  callous  scoundrel — par- 
ticularly one  guilty  of  such  cowardly  crimes  as  blackmail, 
the  fleecing  of  women,  or  taking  advantage  of  the  weak — 
I  make  no  secret  of  the  fact  that  I  did  not  wear  kid  gloves 
in  handling  him. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  if  it  fell  to  my  lot  to  bring  to 
justice  either  a  person  who  had  committed  a  first  offence 
or  an  out-and-out  crook  whose  crime  had  nothing  either 
mean  or  hypocritical  about  it,  I  was  always  ready  to  do 
what  I  could  to  extend  a  certain  amount  of  consideration — 
so  far  as  lay  in  my  power  without  interfering  with  my 
duty — to  that  person. 
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You  will  see  a  little  later  how  I  have  made  it  my  business 
to  give  a  helping  hand  to  men  after  they  have  served  their 
sentences,  come  out  of  prison,  and  have  been  starving, 
men  whom  I  personally  have  brought  to  book  in  the  first 
place  and  put  in  the  dock. 

But  I  want  it  clearly  understood  that  I  am  far  from 
being  the  only  officer  who  has  done  that  sort  of  thing. 
Dozens  of  detectives  in  London  to-day  have  assisted  people 
of  both  sexes  to  get  a  fresh  start  in  life  made,  and  I  have  in 
memory  scores  of  instances  of  practical  aid  being  given  to 
criminals  by  the  "  steely-hearted  "  members  of  the  Criminal 
Investigation  Department. 

For  the  nonce,  I  am  going  to  tell  you  of  the  circumstances 
of  my  bringing  back  from  New  York  a  fugitive  from  justice 
in  the  person  of  an  absconding  solicitor,  after  whom  I  had 
a  long  and  difficult  chase. 

I  had  not  long  been  promoted  to  the  rank  of  Detective- 
Sergeant  at  Scotland  Yard  when  I  was  detailed  to  take  up 
the  case.  A  certain  lawyer  in  a  fairly  large  town  in  the 
Midlands  had  absconded  with  a  very  considerable  sum  of 
money  belonging  to  two  of  his  clients.  These  clients  were 
a  brother  and  sister  for  whom  the  money  had  been  left  in 
trust  in  the  hands  of  this  solicitor. 

On  reaching  twenty-one  years  of  age  the  young  people 
applied  for  their  money,  and  about  a  week  later  the  solicitor 
had  fled.  For  there  was  not  a  single  penny  left  out  of  the 
trust  ! 

The  matter  was  reported  to  the  Director  of  Public 
Prosecutions  and  Mr.  F.  J.  Sims,  then  an  assistant-director 
in  the  Public  Prosecutions  Department,  went  to  the  town 
in  question,  amassed  sufficient  evidence  to  justify  a  warrant 
being  issued,  and  the  warrant  was  handed  over  to  the  local 
police  to  execute. 

But  the  solicitor  had  a  great  many  friends  in  the  place, 
and  it  was,  no  doubt,  through  one  or  more  of  them  that  he  got 
wind  of  his  imminent  arrest.  At  all  events  he  slipped  through 
the  hands  of  the  local  police  and  vanished  into  the  blue. 

On  learning  of  this,  the  Public  Prosecutor  telephoned 
to  Scotland  Yard  "  to  send  a  good  man  on  the  case  immedi- 
ately." I  was  "  the  good  man  "  detailed,  and  I  proceeded 
to  the  town  in  question. 
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I  was  well  aware,  of  course,  that  I  would  probably  be 
up  against  a  number  of  people  there  who  would  more  than 
likely  try  to  throw  dust  into  my  eyes  if  they  knew  I  was  a 
Scotland  Yard  detective.  So  I  simply  did  not  tell  them. 
I  had  a  small  case  with  me  which  looked  as  if  I  might  have 
been  carrying  some  kind  of  samples,  and  I  let  it  be  thought 
by  the  people  with  whom  I  came  in  contact  that  I  was  a 
commercial  traveller. 

Tacitly  playing  this  role  made  it  possible  for  me  to  go 
around  tapping  likely  sources  of  information  as  to  where 
T.  (I  am  giving  a  false  initial  here  for  reasons  I  shall  explain 
later  on)  had  fled  to. 

Within  twenty-four  hours  I  had  established  the  fact  that 
he  had  gone  to  London,  but  I  wanted  something  more 
definite  than  that  before  I  left  the  town. 

Then  in  conversation  in  a  little  shop  in  a  back  street 
where,  in  making  a  purchase  of  tobacco,  I  had  brought  the 
conversation  round  to  the  affair  of  the  solicitor,  I  gleaned 
from  a  careless  remark  dropped  by  a  man  in  the  shop  that  T. 
might  be  staying  at  a  certain  West  End  hotel. 

I  did  not  want  to  risk  sending  a  telegram,  so  I  caught 
the  first  train  back  to  town  and  went  straight  to  the  hotel. 
Five  minutes'  inquiries  at  the  reception  and  the  cashier's 
office  showed  me  that  while  my  man  had  certainly  stayed 
there  for  the  previous  night,  he  had  left  the  hotel  about  two 
o'clock  on  the  day  of  my  arrival. 

For,  of  course,  I  was  able  to  give  an  accurate  description 
of  him  to  the  hotel  employees.  I  made  inquiries  among  the 
porters  to  find  out  if  possible  whether  any  of  them  had  taken 
T.'s  luggage  to  a  train.  But  here  I  found  that  my  wanted 
solicitor  had  been  pretty  cute,  for  he  had  carried  his  one 
bag  himself  out  of  the  hotel  and  thus  there  was  no  trace  of 
the  train  he  had  left  by. 

But  now  I  did  one  of  those  little  sums  which  the  detective  » 
has  to  set  himself  and  answer  on  hundreds  of  occasions  when 
he  finds  himself  in  a  figurative  cul-de-sac  in  tracking  a  man. 
I  put  two  and  two  together  and  my  data  was  the  time  of  T.'s 
leaving  the  hotel  and  the  most  likely  place  for  him  to  go. 

Two  o'clock  suggested  to  me  the  2.20  express  to  Folke- 
stone, en  route  to  Boulogne,  for  what  more  probable  than 
that  he  should  make  for  the  Continent  ?  Thus  I  arrived 
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at  a  "  four  "  which  I  put  before  my  chiefs  at  the  Yard, 
and  the  next  day  found  me  on  the  n  a.m.  Continental  boat 
express. 

On  my  arrival  at  Boulogne  I  went  first  of  all  to  see  our 
man  there.  It  may  not  be  generally  known  that  Scotland 
Yard  has  officers  at  various  Continental  ports  permanently 
stationed  there,  and  constantly  on  the  lookout  for  "  wanted  " 
people  and  suspects  passing  to  and  from  England.  We 
went  off  to  the  Boulogne  police  together,  and  there  I  made 
inquiries  about  a  person  answering  to  the  description  of  T. 

I  do  not  know  if  all  of  my  readers  are  aware  that  in 
Continental  countries  all  hotels  are  obliged  to  furnish  a 
regular  return  to  the  police  of  the  names  and  places  of  origin 
of  all  their  visitors.  It  is  a  system  which,  as  this  country 
found  in  the  war,  is  of  immense  assistance  to  the  C.I.D. 

In  the  present  instance  I  certainly  found  it  so,  but  it 
was  not  exactly  a  simple  matter  to  trace  the  desired  T. 
in  the  hotel  lists  which  were  put  at  my  disposal.  I  went 
through  them  carefully  and  I  made  a  note  of  every  person 
of  English  origin.  The  name  of  T.  was  not  there. 

"  But,"  I  argued  to  myself,  "  it  is  most  unlikely  that  he 
would  register  in  his  own  name.  The  question  is,  which 
of  this  long  list  is  the  one  he  has  used  ?  " 

I  eliminated  all  the  improbables,  many  of  them  being 
names  of  well-known  people.  Taking  the  remainder,  I 
scrutinised  them  one  by  one.  I  came  to  a  name  beginning 
with  W.  And  I  stopped  there.  For  one  of  the  things 
with  which  I  had  made  myself  familiar  was  the  classifying 
of  names  with  districts.  You  know  how  certain  names  are 
peculiar  to  certain  districts.  As  an  example  of  what  I  mean, 
you  will  find  crowds  of  "  Robsons  "  in  the  Tyneside  towns. 
Suffolk  has  its  "  Dunnetts,"  Wales  its  "Morgans,"  and 
Somerset  its  "  Chidgeys." 

Now,  this  name  which  began  with  "  W."  was  peculiar, 
I  knew,  to  the  Midlands  district  from  which  T.  came,  and 
I  seized  on  it  immediately  as  an  indication  worth  following 
up.  I  went  to  the  hotel  whose  list  it  was  on,  and  I  enquired 
of  the  staff  there  if  they  had  a  man  answering  to  the  descrip- 
tion I  gave  them  staying  there.  "  Yes,  they  had  had ; 
but  he  had  left  two  days  previously." 

This  was  set-back  number  two.     But  patience  is  not 
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only  a  virtue  but  a  necessity  with  the  detective,  and  I  went 
next  to  examine  the  sailing  lists  at  the  various  shipping 
offices  in  Boulogne  where  there  are  quite  a  number  of 
bookings  for  America.  An  exhaustive  search  yielded  up 
the  name  of  "  W."  in  the  books  of  one  company  which  had 
booked  a  passage  for  him  on  the  s.s.  Schiedam,  which  had 
already  sailed. 

Again  I  worked  on  my  description  of  T.,  who  was 
travelling  as  "W.,"  and  once  more  it  tallied.  I  should 
have  mentioned  that  I  had  a  photograph  of  T.  also,  which, 
at  the  end  of  my  questioning  each  individual,  I  produced 
with  several  others,  and  asked  them  to  pick  out  that  of  the 
person  who  had  been  at  the  hotel  and  at  the  shipping  office. 
Let  me  first  interpolate  that  when  photographs  of 
wanted  people  are  put  before  someone  for  identification, 
there  must  by  regulation  be  at  least  eight  photos  of  different 
people. 

This,  of  course,  is  to  ensure  that,  according  to  the 
fundamental  principles  of  British  justice,  the  case  against 
the  suspect  is  built  up  fairly  and  without  prejudice. 
Personally,  I  rarely  used  less  than  twelve  photos  on  such 
occasions. 

I  have  heard  judges  over  and  over  again  in  Court  ask 
a  police  witness,  "  How  many  photos  were  shown  for 
identification  purposes  ?  "  And  on  a  witness  answering, 
"  Six,  my  lord,"  there  would  be  a  significant  pursing  of  the 
lips  which  would  lead  to  a  comment  when  the  judge  came 
to  sum  up. 

There  was  no  more  to  be  done  in  Boulogne.  I  was  con- 
vinced that  my  man  was  at  that  moment  somewhere  on  the 
Atlantic  Ocean,  and  I  returned  to  London  and  to  Scotland 
Yard,  where  I  laid  all  the  evidence  I  had  before  my  chiefs, 
and  told  them  that  I  was  certain  T.  was  en  route  for  New 
York.  After  conferring  with  the  various  officials  who  were 
responsible  for  instituting  extradition  proceedings,  they 
sent  off  a  cable  on  the  strength  of  my  information  to  Pinker- 
ton's,  the  agents  of  the  British  Government  in  New  York, 
to  detain  and  hold  a  man  "  who  was  arriving  on  the  s.s. 
Schiedam,  and  who  answered  to  such  and  such  a  description. " 
It  was  almost  a  week  later  when  we  received  a  cable 
from  New  York  to  this  effect : 
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"  Man  detained  as  instructed  and  held  in  Tombs  Prison. 
Denies  identity." 

I  do  not  mind  telling  you  now  that  there  was  a  certain 
fluttering  in  the  dovecots  at  Whitehall  when  that  cable 
was  received.  For  the  police  of  this  country  work  much 
more  cautiously  with  regard  to  arrests  or  detentions  than 
any  other  in  the  world. 

It  is  regarded  here  as  a  very  serious  affair  to  arrest  the 
wrong  person,  and  this  is  the  reason  why,  as  I  have  observed 
once  or  twice,  arid  as  you  have  no  doubt  noted,  the  C.I.D. 
officers  must  always  have  convincing  evidence  to  lay  before 
the  authorities  before  they  can  get  a  warrant  for  a  person's 
arrest. 

So  as  I  say,  there  was  no  little  trepidation  on  the  part  of 
those  responsible  for  ordering  this  detention  in  New  York. 
Frankly,  I  did  not  share  those  fears.  My  reason — and  that 
other  part  of  me  which  I  have  called  my  sixth  sense — told 
me  that  they  had  got  the  man  we  wanted.  Two  days  later 
came  another  cable  : 

"  Man  admits  identity.     Wire  further  instructions." 

A  decision  was  taken,  and  a  reply  was  despatched  : 

"  Sending  responsible  officer  first  available  boat  with 
papers  and  to  take  over  man  detained." 

And  so  I  was  detailed  to  go  to  New  York.  I  crossed 
the  Atlantic  with  no  incident  on  the  voyage  to  report,  and  on 
my  arrival  on  the  other  side  I  went  off  to  the  British  agents. 
They  told  me  the  details  of  the  arrest  of  my  man,  and  then  I 
went  to  the  Tombs  Prison,  where  he  was  being  held. 

There  I  first  clapped  eyes  on  the  individual  whom  I  had 
chased  from  the  town  in  the  Midlands  to  London,  then  to 
Boulogne,  and  eventually  now  to  New  York  without  once 
having  sighted  him. 

His  appearance,  allowing  for  the  change  due  to  his  incar- 
ceration, was  in  keeping  with  his  late  profession.  He  was  a 
stoutish  man  with  iron  grey  hair,  obviously  well  educated  and 
well  bred,  and  with  an  air  about  him  which  bespoke  the  well- 
to-do  professional  man.  And  as  soon  as  I  had  told  him  who 
I  was,  he  gave  me  a  full  admission  of  everything. 

"  I  am  coming  back  with  you,  Sergeant  Carlin,"  he  said 
pleasantly.  "  I  shall  give  you  no  fuss  or  bother.  I  was 
leading  a  perfectly  straight  life,  and  had  a  successful  practice 
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until  I  was  attracted  by  the  prospectuses  of  Whittaker 
Wright. 

"  They  seemed  to  promise  me  that  if  I  went  in  for  some 
speculations  in  stocks  and  shares,  I  would  quickly  amass 
sufficient  to  retire  on.  I  have  a  rising  family,  too,  and  I 
was  ambitious  for  them. 

"  I  put  every  penny  of  my  own  into  the  get-rich-quick 
schemes  of  Whittaker  Wright,  and  then  I  started  to  put  in 
my  clients'  money  as  well.  I  was  a  fool,  and  I  was  fooled 
like  those  thousands  of  others  who  have  been  duped  by 
Wright.  Everything  went  wrong,  and — this  is  the  result/' 
he  concluded. 

And  then  he  told  me  that,  by  one  of  those  remarkable 
coincidences  which  sound  like  fiction,  hi  the  same  passage 
in  the  Tombs  Prison,  a  few  cells  away  and  within  ten  yards, 
there  lay  the  very  man  whose  financial  schemes  had  lured 
him  on  to  stealing  his  clients'  money. 

For  Whittaker  Wright,  millionaire,  landed  proprietor, 
and  owner  of  a  wonderful  mansion,  was  in  a  like  plight  to 
T.,  although  his  awaiting  extradition  had  nothing  what- 
ever to  do  with  my  man's  case,  except  in  so  far  as  what  T. 
had  told  me.  The  two,  in  fact,  had  never  met. 

The  extradition  proceedings  did  not  take  long  in  this 
case.  I  had  armed  myself  with  the  necessary  documents 
before  leaving  England. 

For  the  information  of  my  readers,  let  me  say  that  the 
procedure  in  such  cases  is — the  Magistrate  of  the  district  in 
which  the  crime  was  committed  grants  a  warrant  for  the 
person's  arrest.  He  also  gives  a  certified  copy  of  the 
information  on  which  the  warrant  is  based. 

The  usual  person  applying  for  a  warrant  is,  of  course,  the 
Public  Prosecutor,  but  should  it  be  a  private  individual  or 
firm  the  latter  has  to  sign  a  form  of  indemnification  by  which 
he  assumes  the  responsibility  for  the  arrest  being  executed. 
That  form  when  used  is  also  among  the  extradition  docu- 
ments. 

These  papers  are  sent  to  the  Home  Office,  where  the 
officials  countersign  them  and  pass  them  on  to  the  Foreign 
Office.  There  they  are  again  countersigned  and  passed  on  to 
the  Embassy  of  the  country  to  which  the  wanted  person 
has  fled. 
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After  the  Embassy  officials  have  passed  the  documents 
and  countersigned  them,  they  return  via  the  Foreign  and 
Home  Offices  to  Scotland  Yard  or  the  particular  police  con- 
cerned, and  as  in  this  case  the  detective  goes  abroad  to 
fetch  back  the  fugitive. 

I  was  thus  enabled,  with  little  or  no  delay,  to  take  T. 
from  the  Tombs  Prison  on  board  a  liner  for  England. 

The  more  I  saw  of  T.  the  more  I  decided  in  my  own 
mind  that,  in  spite  of  his  embezzlements,  I  had  a  certain 
regard  for  him.  I  got,  in  fact,  to  a  stage  when  I  felt  that  so 
far  as  his  attitude  to  me  was  concerned,  I  could  trust  him. 

He  was  worried  about  some  jewellery  and  money — 
particularly  the  former — which  had  been  taken  from  him 
when  he  was  lodged  in  the  Tombs  Prison,  and  he  asked  me 
if  I  could  do  anything  about  getting  it  back. 

I  made  enquiries  and  found  that  there  was  a  matter  of 
some  £50  which  had  been  taken  from  him  under  the  regula- 
tions when  he  had  been  put  into  the  Tombs  Prison.  There 
was  also  a  gold  watch  and  chain,  a  ring  and  one  or  two  other 
articles. 

I  had  no  small  difficulty  in  getting  the  valuables  for  him, 
but  I  succeeded  in  doing  so  by  the  time  we  were  ready  for 
the  boat,  and  T.  expressed  his  gratitude  to  me. 

I  booked  a  double  cabin  on  the  s.s.  Cedric,  and  at 
length  I  got  on  board  with  T.  Now,  I  had  undertaken  not 
to  handcuff  him  nor  to  give  any  outward  sign  of  his  being  in 
my  custody  on  his  having  said  to  me  again  : 

"  You  may  depend  on  me  to  go  back  quietly  with  you. 
I  know  I  have  to  face  the  trouble,  and  I  intend  doing  so.  I 
shall  play  the  game  with  you,  Sergeant  Carlin,  if  you  will 
waive  strictness  with  me." 

It  was  my  own  responsibility,  of  course,  to  get  T. 
back  to  stand  his  trial,  and  I  exercised  my  discretion  in  the 
matter,  not  for  the  last  time.  He  and  I  shared  a  cabin 
between  us,  and  the  only  ban  I  put  on  his  complete  liberty  on 
board  the  ship  was  to  stipulate  that  he  must  not  leave  the 
cabin  on  any  pretext  whatever  without  my  permission. 

Our  relationship  was  perfectly  friendly,  and  we  talked 
on  various  subjects  as  if  we  had  been  a  couple  of  travelling 
companions  instead  of  a  police  officer  and  his  charge.  T. 
was  an  educated,  sensible  man,  and  he  realised  that  I  was 
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merely  doing  my  duty,  and  that,  in  fact,  in  doing  it  I  was 
making  matters  as  pleasant  for  him  as  possible. 

And  I  looked  upon  him  as  an  individual  who  had  been 
unfortunate  enough  to  fall  into  his  present  position.  This 
relationship  gave  rise  to  a  Gilbertian  situation. 

A  famous  opera  company  was  on  board,  returning  to 
England  after  a  tour  of  the  United  States.  On  the  first 
night  out  they  organised  a  concert  in  aid  of  some  sailors' 
charity  fund,  and  they  were  looking  for  "  outside  talent  " 
and  a  chairman.  At  tea-time  in  the  saloon  one  of  them 
came  up  to  me  and  asked  if  I  would  contribute  a  number. 

"  And,"  he  added,  "  would  this  gentleman  take  the 
chair  ?  "  turning  to  T. 

You  see,  I  had  made  it  my  business  to  ensure  that  not  a 
soul  on  board  except  the  captain  and  the  chief  steward  knew 
of  the  exact  position  with  regard  to  T.  and  myself,  and  I 
had  let  it  be  given  out  that  he  was  my  uncle. 

T.  looked  in  an  embarrassed  manner  at  me  when  the 
member  of  the  opera  company  put  the  question,  but  I 
answered  for  him : 

"  Of  course  he  will.  I'll  sing  a  song  if  you  like,  and  my 
uncle  will  act  as  chairman." 

And  an  excellent  chairman  my  prisoner  made.  He  was, 
of  course,  accustomed  to  preside  over  various  kinds  of 
meetings  in  his  profession  as  a  solicitor.  He  made  a  most 
telling  speech  on  behalf  of  the  charity,  and  then  went  on 
to  announce  the  turns  and  to  give  the  audience  an  interest 
in  each. 

As  I  came  on  to  the  platform  in  the  saloon  to  sing  my 
small  effort,  and  he  announced  me,  I  could  not  help  smiling 
inwardly  at  the  unique  and  almost  ironical  position  of 
affairs.  I  wondered  what  the  effect  would  have  been  on 
the  members  of  the  opera  company  and  the  rest  of  the 
passengers  had  I  announced  instead  of  singing  : 

"  The  chairman  to-night,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  is  a 
prisoner  of  the  law.  He  is  going  back  to  England  to  be 
tried  and  in  all  probability  to  receive  a  long  term  of  im- 
prisonment. And  I  am  a  Scotland  Yard  detective  who  has 
him  in  custody."  But  I  sang  instead. 

T.  became  most  popular  with  our  fellow  passengers 
after  the  concert,  and  he  was  constantly  in  demand  to 
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organise  deck  games  and  arrange  tournaments.  On  each 
occasion  he  was  asked  he  came  quietly  to  me  and  inquired 
if  I  would  mind  and  I  told  him  "  Certainly  not." 

For  in  every  way  he  "  played  cricket "  with  me,  and  I 
never  had  the  slightest  cause  to  regret  making  the  voyage — 
his  last  open-air  experience  for  several  years — as  congenial  as 
possible.  So  in  that  manner  we  reached  Queenstown.  But 
there  our  secret  was  revealed,  for  the  ubiquitous  and  in- 
evitable newspaper  reporters  had  got  wind  of  the  identity 
of  one  of  the  ship's  passengers  and  they  swarmed  aboard. 

I  was  astounded  to  learn  that  a  rumour  had  gone  out 
in  England  that  the  conducting  of  T.  from  the  Tombs 
Prison  and  on  board  had  been  a  sensational  affair. 

"  He  had  been  very  violent  on  the  quay  at  New  York. 
He  had  tried  to  get  away  from  me  and  had  attempted  to 
bribe  a  steward  with  five  hundred  dollars  to  make  good  his 
escape  across  the  gangway.  He  had  had  eventually  to  be  hit 
over  the  head  with  a  revolver  !  "  So  I  was  informed. 

Both  at  Queenstown  and  at  Liverpool  when  we  arrived 
there  I  gave  strong  and  prompt  denials  to  the  rumours,  and 
I  said  briefly  that,  on  the  contrary,  T.  had  behaved  in  the 
most  exemplary  fashion. 

When  we  got  on  to  the  quay  at  Liverpool  and  were  wait- 
ing to  pass  through  the  Customs,  we  were  surrounded  by  a 
curious  crowd  among  whom  T's.  true  position  had  leaked 
out. 

There  T.  himself  gave  a  denial  also  to  the  story  of  the 
attempted  escape,  and  he  said  that  he  had  been  treated  by 
me  with  the  utmost  courtesy  all  the  time  he  had  been  in  my 
custody.  His  appearance — he  was  in  perfect  health — and 
the  fact  that  he  was  smoking  a  large  Havana  cigar  told 
most  eloquently  that  the  stories  of  his  having  been  hand- 
cuffed in  his  cabin  the  whole  voyage  were  false. 

With  Inspector  Bell  of  the  Liverpool  C.I.D.,  I  took  T. 
to  Dale  Street,  and  he  was  put  inside  there  while  I  made 
arrangements  to  catch  a  train  to  the  town  where  I  was 
finally  taking  him.  I  had  planned  to  get  the  first  train  next 
morning,  but  a  report  reached  me  in  a  roundabout  manner 
that  there  was  a  possibility  of  a  party  of  people  who  were 
friends  of  and  sympathisers  with  T.  meeting  that  par- 
ticular train  at  our  destination. 
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As  I  did  not  want  any  demonstration  and  turned  over 
in  my  mind  the  possibility  of  some  enthusiast  trying  to  help 
T.  to  escape,  I  determined  to  travel  immediately.  So  I 
got  him  out  of  Dale  Street  and  caught  the  earliest  train. 

We  got  to  our  destination  very  late  at  night.  I  had 
no  idea  where  the  police  station  was  and  had  to  ask  my 
prisoner. 

"  It's  two  miles  from  the  station,"  he  said,  "and  I'm 
afraid  it's  too  late  to  get  a  conveyance."  So  we  set  off  to 
walk.  But  now  that  T.  was  on  his  home  soil,  and  knowing 
the  feelings  of  a  great  many  of  the  people  of  the  town,  I  told 
him  I  would  have  to  handcuff  him,  which  I  did. 

On  and  on  we  walked  and  it  seemed  to  me,  going  along 
the  unknown  roads  in  the  dark,  that  we  were  never  going  to 
reach  the  police  station.  At  length,  when  we  had  gone 
what  struck  me  as  being  already  over  two  miles,  I  turned  to 
my  prisoner  and  said  : 

"  We  seem  to  be  going  a  long  way.  Are  you  certain  you 
know  the  road  ?  Is  this  right  ?  " 

I  noticed  a  strange  emotional  note  in  his  voice  as  he 
answered  me. 

' '  I  should  think  I  do  know  the  road.  This  is  the  street  in 
which  I  live."  And  a  few  yards  further  on  he  suddenly 
stopped,  then  knelt  down  in  the  roadway,  and  remained 
still.  As  he  was  handcuffed  to  my  wrist,  the  sudden  pull 
had  caused  me  a  moment's  apprehension  that  he  was  going 
to  try  to  get  away.  But  as  I  looked  down  at  him  on  his  knees 
in  the  middle  of  the  road,  I  saw  what  was  happening. 

His  eyes  were  raised  to  a  house  immediately  opposite 
us,  and  in  a  bedroom  window  on  the  first  floor  of  the  large 
villa,  a  red-shaded  light  could  be  seen.  T's.  lips  were 
slightly  parted  and  they  moved,  but  without  any  audible 
word  coming  from  them. 

And  his  hands  were  joined  and  held  upwards  towards 
the  house.  He  was  praying  silently.  For  that  was  his  own 
dwelling,  and  I  could  well  understand  his  thoughts  pene- 
trating into  the  home  which  he  was  destined  not  to  see 
again  for  several  years. 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  tell  you  what  my  own  feelings 
were  at  that  moment  but  my  understanding  and  sympathy 
were  perhaps  the  more  acute  on  account  of  my  having 
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received  a  telegram  on  arriving  in  England  announcing  the 
birth  of  my  youngest  daughter.  I  can  only  say  that  I 
got  T.  to  the  police  station  and  formally  handed  him  over 
to  the  charge  of  the  officer  there. 

Then  I  appeared  at  the  hearing  before  the  Magistrates. 
Bail  was  applied  for  by  the  solicitor  for  T.  but,  acting  on 
instructions,  I  opposed.  It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that 
the  bail  was  refused,  in  view  of  the  obvious  local  feeling 
and  the  possibility  of  another  long  chase  for  T. 

At  the  Assizes  he  was  sentenced  to  five  years  penal 
servitude .  You  may  remark  that  it  seems  a  stiffish  sentence. 
Bear  in  mind  that  the  law  very  rightly  metes  out  severe 
punishment  to  those  who  are  in  a  position  of  trust  and 
responsibility  and  abuse  it. 

The  law,  in  fact,  is,  as  a  rule,  more  severe  upon  lawyers 
than  on  people  in  other  walks  of  life.  And  in  the  years 
I  am  speaking  of,  sentences  generally  were  more  stiff  than 
they  are  to-day.  Whether  we  have  progressed  or  not,  is 
not  a  matter  I  wish  to  debate  in  these  chapters. 


Chapter  V 
THE  TREACLE^PLASTER  ROBBERY 
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CHAPTER  V 

THE    TREACLE-PLASTER    ROBBERY 

OUT  of  the  many  hundred  big  cases  I  have  tackled  in  the 
course  of  my  career  in  the  Criminal  Investigation  Depart- 
ment at  all  stages,  from  that  of  a  Detective-Constable  to 
being  Superintendent  and  one  of  the  "  Big  Four  "  at  Scotland 
Yard,  none  probably  has  given  rise  to  more  argument  and 
greater  diversity  of  opinion  than  that  unique  affair  known 
in  the  annals  of  London  crime  as  "  The  Treacle-plaster 
Robbery." 

This  curious  designation  of  it  has  arisen  through  the 
novel  means  by  which  the  assault  on  the  cashier  of  a  firm 
in  Blackf riars  was  effected  and  a  sum  of  £51  stolen  from  him 
by  highway  robbery  by  a  gang  of  four  men.  But  it  was  not 
merely  the  unprecedented  nature  of  the  crime  that  caused 
it  to  become  a  matter  of  public  discussion. 

It  was  the  fact  that  a  great  many  people  maintained  that 
the  men  I  brought  to  book  for  it  were  innocent,  and  among 
those  who  declared  their  belief  in  the  innocence  of  at  least 
one  of  the  members  of  the  gang  was  that  well-known 
counsel,  Mr.  Fox-Davies. 

Mr.  Fox-Davies  recently  testified  to  his  personal  belief  in 
the  innocence  of  one  of  the  men,  whom  I  will  call  "A," 
when  the  latter  stood  indicted  of  another  crime  at  the 
London  Sessions. 

I  hope,  however,  to  make  it  clear  to  all  my  readers  that 
the  verdict  arrived  at  in  this  much-debated  affair  was  a 
correct  one  and  that  the  sentence  on  "  A  "  and  his  accom- 
plices was  well  merited. 

For  no  one  in  London  or  elsewhere  knows  more  of  the 
inner  aspect  of  that  ingeniously-conceived  and  well-executed 
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robbery  than  I  do,  and  now  that  I  am  in  a  position  to  do 
so,  owing  to  my  retirement  from  my  official  position  at 
Scotland  Yard,  I  intend  to  show  to  any  who  still  have 
lingering  doubts  as  to  the  guilt  of  the  men  sentenced  by 
Mr.  Justice  Avory,  what  the  real  facts  of  the  case 
were. 

Let  me  first  recall  the  circumstances  of  the  crime  itself. 
I  was  Divisional  Detective-Inspector  at  the  Borough  when 
I  was  notified  that  an  outrage  had  occurred  in  Holland  Street, 
Blackfriars,  by  which  Mr.  Eugene  Edward  Seyfang,  the 
cashier  of  a  firm  named  Sennett  Bros.,  furriers,  had  been 
attacked  while  returning  from  the  bank,  after  having  cashed 
a  cheque  for  his  employers'  weekly  wage  bill. 

My  inquiries  showed  that  Mr.  Seyfang,  on  his  return 
journey  from  the  bank  in  Stamford  Street  to  his  firm's 
offices  and  warehouse  in  Holland  Street,  had  reached  a  point 
half-way  on  the  left  hand  side  of  Holland  Street  and  near  the 
subway  of  the  Southern  Railway,  which  runs  from  Holland 
Street  to  Blackfriars  Bridge,  when  he  was  set  upon  by  a 
gang  of  men. 

One  of  the  men  dashed  a  paper  covered  with  treacle  into 
and  against  his  face  and  thus  temporarily  blinded  him,  while 
another  held  his  arms  and  yet  another  took  from  him  the  bag 
which  contained  £50  in  silver  and  /i  in  coppers. 

By  the  time  that  Mr.  Seyfang  had  recovered  himself,  and 
that  took  a  minute  or  two  as  you  can  imagine,  the  gang  of 
men  had  made  off  and  were  out  of  his  sight.  But  an  elec- 
trical engineer,  a  Mr.  Champion,  who  had  been  a  witness  of  the 
highway  robbery,  went  after  the  men  and  he  got  as  far  in 
his  pursuit  as  the  entrance  to  that  subway  I  have  mentioned 
which  ran  through  under  Blackfriars  Goods  Station.  It  was 
there  the  pursuit  was  checked. 

For  now  occurred  the  incident  which  eventually  at  the 
trial  really  became  the  crux  of  the  affair,  as  not  only  did  it 
show  the  ingenuity  of  the  planning  of  the  crime  but  it  was 
the  moment  which  made  identification  of  the  men  possible. 

At  the  end  of  this  subterranean  passage  there  was  an  iron 
gate,  and  when  the  four  men  who  had  been  parties  to  the 
attack  on  the  cashier  got  to  the  other  side  of  that  gate  they 
closed  it  swiftly  after  them  and  held  it  while  one  of  them 
produced  a  padlock  and  chain,  and,  by  locking  the  former. 
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secured  the  gate  so  that  the  pursuers,  with  Mr.  Champion  at 
their  head,  could  not  get  through. 

Then  the  gang,  by  running  along  the  underground  passage, 
got  into  Blackfriars  Road,  and  were  well  away  among  the 
busy  streets  before  those  who  were  chasing  them  could  get 
round  by  the  longer  route. 

So  much  for  the  crime  itself.  What  were  the  clues  which 
were  in  my  hands,  and  which  I  could  put  to  use  to  trace  the 
gang  and  bring  the  job  home  to  them  ?  I  had  a  padlock  and 
chain  which  I  had  taken  off  the  iron  gate  of  the  subway  and 
took  into  my  possession,  and  I  had  a  description  of  the  men 
who  had  formed  that  gang. 

I  wish  my  readers  to  bear  in  mind  that  during  the  time 
that  the  men  had  been  busy  securing  the  iron  gate  with  the 
padlock  and  chain  Mr.  Champion,  who  became  the  chief 
witness,  was  absolutely  close  beside  them.  Only  the  open- 
work gate  separated  him  from  them  and  he  had  a  full  and 
clear  view  of  the  men  in  that  interval  which  elapsed  while 
they  were  securing  the  gate. 

I  do  not  think  that  I  would  exaggerate  when  I  say  that,  at 
the  outset  of  his  investigations  on  a  case,  a  working  descrip- 
tion of  the  culprit  or  culprits  is  half  the  battle  to  the  detec- 
tive. By  itself,  it  is  not  necessarily  full  proof  to  a  jury  that 
the  prisoner  has  been  identified. 

But  in  setting  out  in  his  tracking  of  criminals  it  is 
naturally  narrowing  down  the  field  of  investigation  con- 
siderably for  The  Yard  man  if  he  is  armed  with  an  accurate 
description  of  the  suspects.  Once  he  has  found  the  person 
or  persons  answering  to  that  description,  it  is  a  matter  for 
him  to  see  what  other  evidence  may  be  obtained  to  corro- 
borate— or  otherwise — the  guilt  of  those  suspects. 

I  have  never  in  the  whole  of  my  career  had  a  case  where 
the  witness  of  the  crime  was  so  definite  and  lucid  as  in  the 
instance  of  the  principal  witness  hi  the  Treacle-plaster 
Robbery. 

Recognising  to  the  full  the  importance  of  this  part  of  the 
evidence,  and  that  it  bade  fair  to  become  the  chief  thing  for 
a  jury  to  consider  should  I  succeed  in  bringing  the  gang 
to  book  and  placing  them  in  the  dock,  I  tried  various  ways 
to  shake  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Champion. 

I  asked  question  after  question  of  Mr.  Champion,  the 
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L.C.C.  engineer,  in  order  to  assure  myself  that  he  had, 
without  a  shadow  of  doubt,  a  mental  photograph  of  the  men 
who  had  attacked  Mr.  Seyfang  and  who  had  dashed  through 
the  subway  and  slammed  and  locked  the  iron  gate  in  his, 
Mr.  Champion's,  face. 

He  was  quite  unshaken  and  he  did  not  deviate  in  one 
iota  from  his  original  descriptions  to  my  men.  What  Mr. 
Champion  did  not  know  was  that  already,  before  I  was 
questioning  him  and  saying  to  him  repeatedly,  "  Now,  are 
you  absolutely  certain  you  can  go  into  a  witness-box  and 
swear  to  the  identity  of  those  men  ?  "  I  had  recognised  those 
descriptions. 

For  the  brain  of  the  detective  of  any  length  of  experience 
is  a  kind  of  picture  gallery.  In  it,  the  likeness  of  a  certain 
criminal  he  has  had  through  his  hands  may  lie  dormant  for 
years,  as  that  particular  man  has  not  come  within  his 
notice.  But  in  a  flash,  either  he  meets  the  individual  some- 
where, or  if  he  hears  or  reads  a  description  of  him,  memory 
is  instantly  alert  and  the  C.I.D.  man  can  recall  who  the 
individual  is,  and  under  what  circumstances  he  last  came 
across  him. 

Let  me  tell  my  readers,  further,  that  after  some  years  of 
tracking  down  criminals,  the  detective's  brain  reaches  that 
stage  when  a  written  description  or  a  spoken  one,  giving 
merely  height,  age,  complexion  and  outstanding  marks,  or 
characteristics,  becomes  in  an  instant  a  mind's-eye  photo- 
graph, and  from  those  details,  which  speak  but  vaguely  to 
the  average  person,  he  has  in  a  second  or  two  visualised 
the  person  described  and  completed  a  picture  of  him  as 
exact  as  if  a  photograph  stood  before  the  detective's  eyes. 

Now,  in  this  instance,  I  not  only  saw  in  my  mind's-eye 
two  of  the  suspects  but  I  knew  them  as  habitual  criminals 
whose  photos  were  in  the  Criminal  Records  Office  at 
Scotland  Yard. 

It  is  part  of  the  system  of  Scotland  Yard  to  see  that  its 
officers  keep  themselves  informed  with  the  movements  of 
habitual  criminals.  The  detectives  whose  work  lies  in  or 
near  the  particular  district  where  a  certain  man  is  likely 
to  be  living,  are  furnished  with  a  description  of  him,  and 
although  the  man's  movements  are  in  no  way  hampered 
nor  any  direct  notice  taken  of  him  so  long  as  he  is  not 
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a  suspect,  the  C.I.D.  men  can  place  their  hands  very  quickly 
on  him  should  he  be  wanted. 

You  must  remember,  too,  what  I  have  told  you  about  the 
movements  of  criminals.  They  are  like  homing  pigeons  and 
will  always  eventually  return  to  the  same  haunts  and  the 
same  companions.  As  soon  as  they  come  out  of  prison 
after  a  "  stretch,"  the  gregarious  instinct  in  them  draws 
them,  as  surely  as  any  magnet  does  steel,  to  some  thieves' 
den  where  they  can  foregather  with  their  own  kidney,  and 
the  detective  who  has  made  a  mental  register  of  those 
points  finds  his  work  much  simplified. 

I  gave  instructions  to  my  men,  therefore,  to  find  the 
individuals  whose  descriptions  I  had  and  whose  names  and 
records  we  knew,  and  very  shortly  it  was  reported  to  me  that 
they  had  been"  picked  up."  I  had  them  followed  and  the 
address  where  at  least  one  of  them  appeared  to  be  living  was 
located. 

I  then  decided  that  I  had  sufficient  to  justify  me  taking 
them  "  inside  "  and  having  them  put  up  for  identification. 
I  proceeded  with  my  subordinate  officers  to  the  house  which 
we  had  marked  down.  I  confess  now  I  scarcely  expected  to 
find  such  valuable  corroborative  evidence  when  I  got 
there. 

We  went  up  to  the  house  and  entered,  and  there,  in 
addition  to  "A,"  the  first  of  the  suspects,  I  found  two  other 
men  with  him  who  also  answered  the  description  given  me 
by  the  L.C.C.  engineer. 

But  I  found  something  else  too,  on  searching  the  house. 
That  was  a  padlock  and  chain,  which  was  exactly  a  replica 
of  the  one  which  had  been  put  on  the  iron  gate  when  it  was 
slammed  in  the  face  of  the  pursuers  ! 

I  want  my  readers  to  note  carefully  that  this  padlock  and 
chain  which  had  been  found  on  the  gate  was  of  a  decidedly 
uncommon  pattern,  so  much  so  that  the  finding  of  another 
similar  one  in  the  house  where  I  arrested  the  three  men  was 
not  a  mere  coincidence,  as  it  would  have  been  in  the  case 
of  a  padlock  and  chain  of  everyday  type. 

At  Southward  Police  Station,  where,  as  I  have  told  you,  I 
was  head  of  the  divisional  C.I.D.  at  the  tune,  I  told  "  A  " : 
"  You  answer  the  description  of  a  man  who,  with  others,  was 
concerned  in  feloniously  assaulting  a  cashier  and  robbing  him 
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of  £51  at  Holland  Street  on  November  2nd.     You  will  be 
.  put  up  for  identification." 

His  reply  was  :  "  All  right.  Treat  me  fair.  I  shall  not  be 
identified,  and  if  I  am  I  can  prove  an  alibi."  It  was  that 
self-same  alibi  which  turned  out  to  be  one  of  the  most 
interesting  parts  of  the  case. 

The  two  other  men,  "  B  "  and  "  C,"  were  brought  before 
me  later  that  same  day  and  to  them  I  made  practically  the 
same  statement  as  to  "  A."  "  C  "  answered  :  "I  have 
been  living  with  "  A  "  since  November  2nd,  but  I  can  assure 
you  that  I  did  not  have  a  hand  in  the  job.  We  have  been 
together  backing  horses  ;  that  is  my  game  for  a  living.  I 
used  to  be  a  hairdresser  but  now  go  racing. 

"  B  "  said  :  "All  right,  sonny.  Do  as  you  like.  That's 
not  my  game.  I  do  the  balls  and  a  bit  of  racing." 

Then  I  had  the  men  put  up  for  identification.  But 
instead  of  the  regulation  number  of  eight  others  beside  each 
suspect,  I  had  twelve  men  of  similar  height  and  build,  for 
I  was  determined  that  as  a  great  deal  rested  on  the  identifica- 
tion being  absolute  I  would  take  every  step  in  the  suspects' 
favour. 

As  soon  as  "  A  "  was  put  up  in  the  line,  he  was  picked  out 
immediately  by  a  witness,  and  he  was  also  subsequently 
identified  by  Mr.  Champion.  The  two  others  were  then  also 
put  up  for  identification,  and  without  any  hesitation  Mr. 
Champion  and  another  witness  picked  them  out  successively. 

Then  I  had  the  three  men  charged  and  they  were  brought 
before  Mr.  Cecil  Chapman,  then  magistrate  at  Tower  Bridge 
Police  Court,  and  were  committed  for  trial  at  the  Old  Bailey. 

It  was  to  transpire  that  there  were  two  trials,  for  at  the 
first,  which  was  taken  before  the  Common  Serjeant,  then  Sir 
F.  A.  Bosanquet,  the  jury  disagreed.  The  chief  reason  for 
that  was  that  when  the  case  for  the  defence  was  opened  by 
Mr.  Fox-Davies,  the  plea  of  an  alibi  was  put  up  for  "A  " 
and  "  C." 

Now  superficially  it  was  a  strong  enough  alibi.  For  the 
statement  was  made  and  was  proved  that  on  the  morning  of 
November  2nd  "  C  "  had  only  just  been  released  from  Worm- 
wood Scrubs  Prison  at  the  end  of  a  sentence  he  had  served 
there.  "A,"  it  was  also  proved,  had  gone  to  the  prison 
gates  to  meet  him,  as  the  two  men  were  old  associates. 
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The  argument  was,  therefore,  that  neither  of  those  two 
men  could  possibly  have  got  to  the  scene  of  the  crime  in 
Holland  Street,  in  the  borough  of  Southwark,  from  Worm- 
wood Scrubs  near  Acton,  and  have  been  there  at  the  time  the 
attack  on  Mr.  Seyfang  took  place. 

To  strengthen  that  plea,  a  number  of  witnesses  were  put 
up  by  the  defence  to  swear  to  the  fact  that  at  or  about  the 
time  of  the  crime  the  accused  men  were  in  the  company 
of  those  witnesses  somewhere  up  by  King's  Cross  station.  It 
was  then,  as  I  say,  as  a  result  of  the  defence  of  alibis  that  the 
jury,  having  retired  to  consider  the  case,  returned  into 
Court  and  the  foreman  announced  that  they  were  unable  to 
agree  and  to  give  the  necessary  unanimous  verdict. 

So  the  case  had  to  be  put  back  for  another  trial  and  the 
prisoners  then  came  up  for  a  second  time,  on  this  occasion 
the  Judge  being  Mr.  Justice  Avory .  But  between  those  two 
hearings  of  the  case  I  had  been  fairly  busy. 

The  first  thing  I  did  was  to  go  out  with  two  of  my  officers 
to  Wormwood  Scrubs.  There  at  the  gates  I  called  a  taxi. 

"  I  want  you  to  drive  to  King's  Cross  "  (a  point  near  the 
address  where  the  men  were  living  at  the  time  of  the  robbery 
and  where  I  found  them).  I  said  to  the  driver:  "Don't 
hurry  specially.  Do  the  journey  as  you  would  with  any 
ordinary  hire." 

We  checked  the  time  of  leaving  the  prison  gates,  and  we 
checked  the  time  of  arrival  at  King's  Cross.  And  the  result 
was  this:  Prisoners  are  discharged  in  the  morning  at 
8  o'clock.  Sometimes  there  may  be  a  slight  delay  if  there 
happens  to  be  a  large  batch  of  releases  one  morning,  but  at 
the  outside  they  leave  the  gates  not  later  than  8.30. 

I  proved  as  a  matter  of  fact  that  "  C  "  had  been  liberated 
and  had  met  "  A  "  about  ten  minutes  past  eight  on  the 
morning  of  November  2nd.  Taking  that  time,  and  reckoning 
the  time  of  the  journey  by  taxi,  I  proved  conclusively  that 
the  two  men  could  easily,  even  allowing  for  an  extra  quarter 
of  an  hour's  margin,  have  been  at  King's  Cross  by  nine 
o'clock  and  also  at  the  scene  of  the  robbery  in  ample  time. 
The  crime  was  committed  about  n  a.m.  ! 

Now  the  next  step  I  took  was  to  make  an  exhaustive 
enquiry  into  the  records  of  the  witnesses  who  had  testified 
to  the  prisoners  being  in  their  company  at  King's  Cross  that 
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morning.  I  can  best  give  you  the  result  of  those  inquiries 
in  an  account  of  what  happened  during  the  proceedings  at  the 
second  trial. 

I  had  had  a  long  consultation  with  Sir  Richard  Muir, 
K.C.  (then  Mr.  R.  D.  Muir,  the  famous  Crown  Counsel). 

When  the  first  of  the  witnesses  for  the  defence  came  into 
the  box  to  give  evidence  as  to  the  alibi,  Mr.  Muir  got  up  to 
cross-examine  him  after  this  fashion  : 

Mr.  Muir  :  ' '  You  have  given  the  court  your  name  as . 

Is  that  your  correct  name  ?  " 

Witness  :  "  Yes,  sir.  " 

Counsel :  "  Now  be  careful.  Remember  you  are  on 
oath,  and  I  warn  you  there  is  such  an  offence  as  perjury.  I 
give  you  another  chance,  and  you  will  bear  in  mind  that  the 
value  of  your  evidence  lies  in  your  being  a  truthful  and 
trustworthy  person.  Is  -  -  your  real  name  ?  " 

Witness  (beginning  to  falter)  :  "  Well,  it's  one  of  my 
names.  I  am  known  sometimes  by  others." 

Counsel :  "  And  is  one  of  the  names  by  which  you  are 
known ?  " 

Witness:   "Yes,  sir." 

Counsel :  "  Were  you  under  that  last  name  convicted 
at  the  London  Sessions  of  highway  robbery  and  sentenced 
to  eighteen  months  ?  " 

Witness  (hesitatingly)  :  "  Yes,  sir.1' 

Counsel :  "  And  were  you,  at  previous  dates  to  that, 
sentenced  on  various  occasions  to  different  terms  of  im- 
prisonment ?  " 

Witness:  "Yes, sir." 

Counsel :  "  You  are,  in  fact,  a  known  and  habitual 
criminal  ?  " 

Witness  : — No  reply.    And  then  he  stood  down . 

The  next  witness  brought  forward  by  the  defence  was 
another  individual  who  had  previously  sworn  to  "  A  "  and 
"  C  "  having  been  in  his  company  on  the  morning  of  the 
robbery  in  Holland  Street.  The  counsel  for  the  defence,  the 
late  Mr.  Purcell,  beckoned  to  me  and  I  crossed  the  Court 
to  him. 

"  May  I  ask,  Mr.  Carlin,  if  you  have  similar  information 
about  all  these  witnesses  of  mine  ?  Is  Mr.  Muir  going  to 
cross-examine  them  on  the  same  lines  ?  " 
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"  To  the  best  of  my  knowledge,  yes,"  I  answered. 

"  Then  I  shall  not  call  any  more  of  them,"  said  the 
learned  counsel.  And  he  didn't.  When  Mr.  Muir,  with  the 
information  I  had  put  in  his  possession  as  the  result  of  my 
researches  into  their  histories,  had  finished  with  the  second 
man,  the  counsel  for  the  defence  got  up  and  informed  His 
Lordship  that  he  "  did  not  intend  to  call  anymore  witnesses." 

I  went  into  the  box  and  proved  that  it  was  not  only 
possible  but  quite  easy  for  a  man  or  men  to  leave  Wormwood 
Scrubs  about  eight  a.m.  and  be  where  these  men  had  been 
by  about  9  a.m.  at  the  very  latest,  and  my  officers  followed 
me  into  the  box  and  corroborated  that  evidence. 

Thus  were  the  last  shreds  of  the  alibis  torn  away.  For 
you  must  bear  in  mind  that  while  an  alibi  is  the  strongest 
of  all  possible  defences  if  proved,  it  is  one  whose  whole 
structure  depends  on  the  credibility  and  truthfulness  of  the 
witnesses  who  swear  to  it.  In  fact,  I  might  put  it  this  way  : 
the  value  of  the  alibi  depends  on  the  value  of  the  reputation 
of  the  witness  or  witnesses. 

In  view,  therefore,  of  the  amount  of  discussion  proved 
at  the  time  by  "  The  Treacle-plaster  Robbery,"  I  ask  you 
finally  to  analyse  the  pros  and  cons  of  the  case  against  the 
men  in  the  dock. 

They  had  pleaded,  two  of  them  at  any  rate,  that  because 
they  had  undoubtedly  been  at  the  gates  of  Wormwood 
Scrubs  Prison  that  morning  they  could  not  possibly  have 
been  at  Holland  Street.  I  had  conclusively  shown  that  that 
was  not  so. 

Next  they  had  brought  several  witnesses  to  say  that 
they  had  been  seen  in  their  (the  witnesses')  company 
in  the  King's  Cross  neighbourhood  on  the  morning  of  the 
crime.  I  had  shown  that  some  of  those  witnesses  were 
men  with  long  and  bad  criminal  records. 

As  against  the  alibis  you  have  the  exact  similarity  of 
the  padlock  and  chain,  found  in  the  house  where  two  of  the 
prisoners  lived,  to  the  one  which  was  used  to  fasten  the  gate 
of  the  subway  to  prevent  them  being  pursued  and  caught, 
with  the  fact  that  both  padlocks  were  of  unusual  design  and 
not  of  a  kind  to  be  found  in  hundreds  about  London. 

Finally,  you  have  the  identification  of  the  men.  It  was 
no  fleeting  glimpse  that  had  been  obtained  of  them.  The 
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pursuers  had  ample  opportunity  for  seeing  the  men's  faces 
at  close  quarters,  for  the  time  that  it  took  to  put  the 
chain  through  the  bars  of  the  iron  gate,  close  the  padlock  and 
lock  it.  And  each  of  those  witnesses  was  absolutely  un- 
hesitating in  his  recognition  of  the  men. 

To  my  way  of  thinking,  the  fact  that  three  known 
criminals  were  found  in  a  room  together  in  possession  of  a 
padlock  exactly  similar  to  the  one  used  on  the  subway 
gate  was  in  itself  corroboration  of  Mr.  Champion's  evidence. 

In  delivering  sentence,  Mr.  Justice  Avory  said  he  had 
grave  doubts  whether  he  ought  not  to  order  each  of  the 
prisoners  to  be  flogged  on  account  of  the  crime  being  high- 
way robbery  with  violence.  "A,"  "  C  "  and  "  D  "  were 
further  indicted  as  being  habitual  criminals.  "  C  "  and  "  D  " 
were  found  guilty  of  the  second  charges  as  well.  "  A  "  was 
found  not  guilty  of  being  a  habitual  criminal. 

For  the  robbery  itself  ,"A  "  was  sentenced  to  seven  years' 
pena  servitude,  "  B  "to  seven  years'  penal  servitude,  "  C  " 
and  "D  "  to  five  years'  penal  servitude  each,  to  be  followed 
by  fivey  ears'  prevent  a  tive  detention  on  the  count  of  being 
habitual  criminals. 

The  Judge  followed  his  sentences  by  commending  the 
conduct  of  the  police,  and  Sir  Richard  Muir,  may  I  add, 
congratulated  me  personally  on  the  manner  in  which  I 
had  "  got  his  case  ready  for  him." 
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CHAPTER  VI 

THE    ERIC  GORDON  TOMBE  MURDER   MYSTERY 

THE  public  have  very  little  idea  of  the  vast  number 
of  extraordinary  communications  which  are  received 
almost  daily  by  Scotland  Yard. 

Particularly  when  some  big  crime  has  been  committed 
and  the  forces  of  the  Criminal  Investigation  Department 
are  engaged  in  tracking  down  the  perpetrator,  a  positive 
shoal  of  letters  reaches  the  Yard  from  all  sorts  and  condi- 
tions of  people. 

Cranks  who  have  devoted  much  time  to  reading  detective 
fiction  stories  will  send  in  theories  and  suggestions.  Men 
and  women  who  have  some  slight  knowledge  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  scene  of  the  crime  will  deluge  the  C.I.D. 
headquarters  with  "  clues." 

And  added  to  these  and  many  other  forms  of  "  informa- 
tion "  there  is  the  letter  from  the  individual  who  has 
"  second  sight  "  and  who  has  either  seen  in  a  vision  the 
crime  committed  or  the  appearance  of  the  criminal. 

I  wish  to  say  right  away  that  I  and  my  former  colleagues 
never  put  aside  any  of  those  communications  lightly.  There 
have  been  cases  where  among  such  letters  real  and  valuable 
information  has  been  received,  and  you  can  believe  the 
word  of  a  responsible  former  member  of  the  Big  Four  of 
Superintendents  when  I  say  that,  where  a  mystery  is  to  be 
solved,  no  detail  is  overlooked  by  those  who  are  respon- 
sible to  the  British  public  for  bringing  criminals  to  justice. 

At  the  same  time  it  must  be  obvious  that,  while  in  the 
throes  of  some  problem, the  C.I.D.  cannot  go  off  at  a  tangent 
to  pursue  some  wildly  speculative  theory  put  forward  by  an 
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eccentric  individual,  and  a  limit  must  be  put  to  the  import- 
ance which  is  attached  to  most  of  those  letters  which  come 
flooding  in,  while  yet,  as  I  say,  taking  into  account  that  one 
of  those  communications  might  contain  a  guiding  clue. 

Probably  no  case  in  the  history  of  recent  crime  stands 
out  more  clearly  in  this  connection  than  the  extraordinary 
mystery  which  surrounded  for  many  months  the  death  of 
Mr.  Eric  Gordon  Tombe,  who  was  found  murdered  at  the 
bottom  of  a  well  at  The  Welcomes  Stud  Farm,  Kenley, 
Surrey,  where  he  was  a  partner  with  Ernest  Dyer,  to  whom, 
after  his  sensational  suicide  at  Scarborough,  the  crime  was 
brought  home. 

For  I  have  to  admit  at  the  start  of  my  account  of  this 
case,  which  I  was  called  in  to  investigate,  that  had  it  not 
been  for  the  insistence  with  which  the  Rev.  Gordon  Tombe, 
the  father  of  the  murdered  man,  acted  on  a  dream  which 
Mrs.  Tombe  had,  and  in  which  she  declared  she  saw  her 
dead  son's  body  at  the  foot  of  a  well,  the  mysterious  ele- 
ments in  the  affair  might  not  have  been  taken  up  by  Scotland 
Yard  at  the  time  they  were. 

I  wish  to  put  it  on  record  here  that,  apart  altogether 
from  the  natural  anxiety  and  concern  of  a  father,  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Tombe  showed  great  capabilities  as  an  investigator 
himself  and  a  capacity  for  sorting  out  the  details  of  this 
shocking  outrage  on  his  son. 

It  was  in  September,  1923,  that  I  received  a  message 
calling  on  me  to  go  down  to  Kenley,  near  Croydon,  and  with 
Divisional  Detective-Inspector  Hedges  as  my  assistant,  I 
visited  the  farm  of  The  Welcomes. 

This  place  had  formerly  been  a  racing  establishment, 
being  a  combination  of  stud  farm  and  training-quarters  for 
race  horses.  The  facts  which  faced  us  were  these  : 

Mr.  Eric  Gordon  Tombe,  a  young  ex-artillery  officer  of 
twenty-eight,  had  disappeared  in  a  mysterious  fashion 
over  a  year  previously.  He  had  been  joint  owner  of  The 
Welcomes  with  another  ex-officer,  named  Ernest  Dyer. 
In  April,  1921,  The  Welcomes  was  practically  destroyed  by 
fire,  and  subsequent  to  that  date  it  had  not  been  run  as  a 
business  establishment. 

When  I  passed  through  the  large  five-barred  gate  into 
the  place  on  that  September  day,  it  had  a  forlorn  deserted 
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look,  and  could  be  said  indeed  to  have  gone  to  rack  and 
ruin  through  neglect. 

The  masonry  of  the  stables  was  crumbling  in  many 
places  ;  the  yard  and  the  paths  surrounding  the  buildings 
were  over-run  by  weeds  ;  the  long,  rank  grasses  had  crept 
over  the  surface  of  the  ground,  and  practically  hid  from  view 
the  five  wells  or  cesspools  which  had  drained  off  the  place, 
and  one  of  which  was  destined  to  yield  up  the  corpse  of 
Eric  Tombe,  as  his  parent  had  dreamed. 

It  was  on  account  of  that  dream  and  the  representations 
of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Tombe  and  also  on  information  which  had 
come  to  us  about  cheques  having  been  forged  on  his  son's 
account  and  of  young  Tombe  having  been  impersonated 
since  he  had  disappeared,  that  I  commenced  my  search 
around  the  stud  farm  of  The  Welcomes. 

In  the  buildings  and  arouncl  them  there  was  nothing 
to  be  seen  which  would  provide  us  with  a  line  to  work  on, 
so  I  decided  that  I  would  immediately  start  on  the  wells, 
and  have  them  thoroughly  dragged. 

To  this  end  I  gave  instructions  to  my  subordinates  who 
were  with  me,  and,  having  obtained  picks  and  shovels,  they 
got  to  work.  It  was  no  easy  task.  Overgrown  with  weeds 
and  grasses,  and  with  concrete  and  bricks  having  crumbled 
in,  the  job  of  getting  at  the  bottom  of  the  wells  took  my 
men  a  long  time,  and  dark  had  fallen  and  it  was  well  after 
midnight  before  their  picks  had  got  down  to  the  water  in 
the  third  of  the  cesspools.  The  first  two  had  yielded  up 
nothing. 

By  the  light  of  hurricane  lanterns  the  detectives  worked 
on,  and  I  could  not  help  thinking  to  myself  that  the  grim 
scene,  with  the  flickering  lights  of  the  lanterns  shining  on 
the  faces  and  bared  arms  of  the  workers  as  they  swung  their 
picks  and  shovelled  away  debris,  must  have  looked  rather 
like  those  nights  some  seventy  years  or  eighty  years  ago 
when  the  resurrectionists,  Burke  and  Hare,  were  at  their 
nefarious  work  in  some  cemetery.  The  manhole  of  the  well 
was  choked  with  earth  and  grass,  and  the  well  itself  had  been 
quite  evidently  filled  up  with  bricks  and  rubbish. 

They  got  at  last  to  the  water,  and  after  the  bucket  had 
been  lowered  two  or  three  times  to  draw  of  it  off,  we  saw  a 
man's  foot.  As  the  C.I.D.  men  went  on,  it  became  evident 
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that  a  body  had  been  forced  through  the  manhole  head  first 
and  then  deliberately  covered  over  with  debris. 

At  length  the  body  was  got  to  the  surface.  I  shall  not 
harrow  my  readers  with  a  description  of  its  appearance, 
but  shall  just  say  that  the  clothes  were  in  a  fair  state  of 
preservation  and  it  was  by  them,  the  gold  wrist-watch,  tie- 
pin,  and  cuff-links,  that  the  parents  of  the  unfortunate 
young  man  were  able  to  identify  the  body  as  that  of  their 
son. 

Let  me  just  add  also  at  this  point  that  a  post-mortem 
examination  made  it  clear  that  Tombe  had  been  shot  by  a 
sporting  gun  at  close  range  before  his  body  had  been  shoved 
down  into  the  well. 

Thus  far  we  got  at  that  stage,  and  so  the  dream  which  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Tombe  clung  to  was  justified  in  every  degree. 
And  now  the  problem  lay  in  clearly  establishing  who  had 
murdered  Eric  Tombe. 

I  must  change  the  scene  of  the  drama  from  Kenley,  in 
Surrey,  to  Scarborough.  It  was  on  November  16,  1922, 
that  a  C.I.D.  officer,  Detective-Inspector  Abbott,  went  to 
the  Bar  Hotel  to  have  a  chat  with  a  man  who  called  himself 
Fitzsimmons. 

This  man  had  been  handing  out  "  dud  "  cheques  in 
several  places,  and  he  had  also  been  the  author  of  a  fishy- 
looking  advertisement  in  the  local  papers  asking  for  men 
"  of  the  highest  integrity  "  and  putting  forth  promise  of 
employment.  The  old  trick  of  deposits  was  introduced, 
and  altogether  Fitzsimmons  was  regarded  with  a  suspicious 
eye  by  the  police. 

Inspector  Abbott  saw  Fitzsimmons,  and  requested  to  be 
taken  up  to  the  bedroom  occupied  by  the  latter  to  make  a 
search  among  his  belongings.  On  the  way  upstairs  the 
inspector  saw  Fitzsimmons  make  a  suspicious  movement 
towards  his  pocket,  and  t hulking  he  might  be  about  to 
destroy  some  papers,  he  pounced  on  him.  There  was  a 
struggle  ;  they  fell  to  the  ground  together  ;  and  the  revolver 
which  Fitzsimmons  had  pulled  out  went  off  underneath 
him,  and  the  bullet  killed  him  instantly. 

When  the  search  was  made  later  upstairs,  an  eye-shade 
and  a  mask  were  found,  some  war  medals,  and  a  badge  of 
the  British  Legion,  and— a  bag  with  E.  T.  on  it !  Inside 
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the  bag  were  articles  which  purported  to  show  that  the  owner 
of  the  bag  was  one  Eric  Gordon  Tombe.  There  were  also 
no  fewer  than  one  hundred  and  eighty  cheque  forms,  with 
Eric  Gordon  Tombe's  signature  pencilled  on  them. 

You  will  see  at  this  stage  of  my  recital  of  the  events  as 
they  took  place  that  Dyer  had  by  then  got  to  the  point  of 
resorting  to  any  means  possible  to  "  raise  the  wind." 
Whether  he  meant  to  move  about  the  country  trying  to  pass 
off  those  cheques  while  impersonating  Eric  Tombe  must 
remain  for  ever  a  question,  but  it  seems  highly  probable 
that  was  his  intention. 

At  the  moment  of  Dyer's  suicide  there  was,  of  course,  a 
gap  between  the  Scarborough  sensation  and  the  mysterious 
disappearance  of  Eric  Tombe. 

What  then,  was  the  chain  that  linked  up  the  suicide  in 
Scarborough  and  the  tragic  discovery  at  The  Welcomes  ? 
To  show  you  how  that  chain  was  forged,  I  must  retrace  my 
steps  to  the  time  when  Eric  Tombe  and  Ernest  Dyer  went 
into  partnership,  and  show  how  certain  evidence  which  came 
into  our  possession  bit  by  bit  was  founded  on  the  information 
which  the  Rev.  Mr.  Tombe  had  got  originally  from  a  woman 
who  was  a  mutual  friend  of  his  son's  and  Dyer's,  as  well  as 
on  certain  operations  on  Eric  Tombe's  banking  account  at  a 
West  End  branch  of  Lloyd's  Bank. 

It  was  after  the  war  that  Tombe  and  Dyer,  who  had 
apparently  met  while  they  were  both  employed  at  the  Air 
Ministry,  went  into  partnership  and  took  over  The  Welcomes, 
which  at  one  time  had  been  owned  by  Mr.  Percy  Woodland, 
the  well-known  trainer  of  racehorses. 

Tombe  occupied  himself  only  with  the  motoring  side  of 
the  business  while  Dyer  looked  after  the  horses.  Then  in 
April,  1921,  the  fire  broke  out,  that  fire  which  was  regarded 
by  the  insurance  company  as  so  suspicious  that  they  refused 
to  pay  the  claim  of  £12,000  made  by  Dyer.  The  place  had 
only  cost  £5,000. 

Let  me  emphasise  here  the  fact  that  Eric  Tombe  had 
nothing  to  do  with  the  insurance,  which  was  effected  in 
Dyer's  name,  and,  in  any  event,  it  was  only  the  latter  who 
was  on  or  near  the  premises  when  the  fire  occurred. 

Now  Dyer  had  got  for  himself  rather  a  dubious  reputa- 
tion in  the  West  End  of  London  around  Jermyn  Street, 
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Piccadilly  Circus,  and  the  Haymarket.  His  origins  were 
what  one  calls  obscure.  He  was  the  son  of  a  working  man 
in  Brighton,  and  he  seems  to  have  left  home  and  gone  in 
for  living  by  his  wits  until  he  got  a  commission.  After 
leaving  the  army  he  returned  to  his  irregular  mode  of  living 
and  contracted  debts  all  round  wherever  he  went. 

He  had  been  in  the  habit  of  visiting  a  number  of  places 
around  Piccadilly  with  Tombe,  and  in  the  course  of  the 
inquiries  I  made  which  brought  confirmation  of  this  informa- 
tion, I  saw  that  Dyer  had  lived  latterly  pretty  much  on  his 
friend's  and  partner's  name  and  had  got  credit  accordingly. 

Then  the  mutual  friend  of  Tombe  and  Dyer,  the  woman, 
revealed  the  fact  that  on  the  25th  April,  1922,  she  and  a 
party  had  arranged  to  meet  the  two  men  and  that  later  they 
were  all  going  on  to  Paris  together.  Dyer  turned  up  at 
Euston  Station,  from  where  they  were  to  cross  London, 
but  Tombe  did  not  appear. 

As  an  explanation  of  his  partner's  absence  Dyer  pulled  a 
telegram  from  his  pocket  and  read  it.  He  said  that  he  had 
received  it  from  Tombe,  who  had  been  called  suddenly 
"  overseas." 

Now,  mark  how  the  use  of  that  one  word  aroused  sus- 
picion. This  woman  knew  Tombe  very  well,  and  she  knew 
all  the  expressions  he  used.  She  had  noticed  that  Tombe 
had  never,  in  referring  to  his  war  services,  used  the  word 
"  overseas  "  but  had  always  said  "  France." 

To  add  to  her  suspicions,  Dyer  was  obviously  very 
nervous.  As  he  stood  talking  to  her,  the  perspiration  poured 
down  from  his  brow  and  he  had  to  keep  mopping  his  face 
with  a  hand  which  trembled  as  he  held  the  handkerchief. 

A  short  time  after  this,  her  suspicions  now  thoroughly 
aroused  by  the  continued  absence  of  Tombe,  this  woman 
invited  Dyer  to  her  house  and  she  had  two  friends  there 
with  her.  She  tackled  Dyer  bluntly  about  the  telegram 
and  said  to  him  : 

"  I  don't  believe  Eric  sent  that  wire.  Do  you  know 
what  I  do  think  ?  You've  done  away  with  him.  If  you 
don't  tell  me  all  you  know  I  shall  go  to  Scotland  Yard  and 
put  the  detectives  on  your  track." 

Dyer  became  greatly  agitated.  "  If  you  do  that,"  he 
stammered,  "  I  might  as  well  blow  my  brains  out." 
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There  is  no  doubt  that  at  the  moment  Dyer  must  have 
felt  as  if  the  net  were  closing  round  him.  Yet  it  is  an 
extraordinary  psychological  aspect  of  a  murderer's  men- 
tality that  he  made  no  attempt  then  to  flee  the  country 
(he  could  easily  have  done  so  with  the  passport  in  his 
possession)  nor  even  his  accustomed  haunts. 

Did  he  feel  secure  in  the  belief  that  Tombe 's  body  would 
never  be  found,  or  was  the  call  of  the  life  he  was  leading  so 
strong  that  it  made  him  determined  to  bluff  the  matter  out  ? 
My  subsequent  investigations  on  the  case  showed  that 
at  that  moment  Tombe  had  had  a  balance  of  about  £2,570 
in  the  West  End  branch  of  Lloyd's  Bank. 

Now,  later  in  April — mark  the  date — a  letter  was 
received  at  the  Bank  which  purported  to  come  from  Eric 
Tombe.  It  asked  that  the  sum  of  £1,350  should  be  trans- 
ferred to  Paris,  and  it  also  asked  that  "  his  partner,  Ernest 
Dyer,"  should  be  allowed  to  draw  on  it. 

The  signature  to  the  letter  was  accepted  by  the  bank 
as  genuine,  and  the  money  was  transferred  to  an  account 
in  Paris,  where  it  was  operated  on  by  Ernest  Dyer. 

Further,  in  the  month  of  July  of  that  year,  a  letter  was 
received  by  the  bank  notifying  them  that  Eric  Tombe  had 
given  power  of  attorney  to  his  partner,  Ernest  Dyer,  and, 
as  this  communication  was  also  treated  as  genuine,  it  meant, 
of  course,  that  Dyer  was  given  full  power  to  draw  cheques 
on  the  account,  which  he  did. 

Now,  my  investigations  showed  that  Dyer  must  have  got 
through  that  money  very  quickly,  for  we  next  hear  of  him, 
in  September,  1921,  travelling  in  the  West  of  England  under 
the  name  of  Tomber,  and  visiting  Hereford,  Cheltenham, 
and  other  west  country  towns,  where  he  left  behind  him  a 
trail  of  "  stumer  "  cheques,  which  all  came  back  "  R.D." 

There  is  no  doubt  that  during  this  interval — that  is  to 
say,  from  shortly  after  the  date  of  his  murdering  Tombe 
until  September,  a  period  of  roughly  five  months — Dyer 
was  living  most  extravagantly  in  London  and  Paris.  I  do 
know  that  he  frequented  haunts  of  luxurious  vice  in  both 
capitals. 

I  must  pause  for  a  moment  in  my  story  to  tell  you  this 
—I  could  not  count  the  number  of  instances  where  I  and 
other  members  of  the  C.I.D.  have  been  able  to  capture  a 
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criminal  through  his  having  plunged  into  dissipation  after 
the  crime.  As  it  may  have  been  in  the  case  of  Dyer,  so  it 
is  with  a  large  percentage  of  murderers  and  others  ;  they  go 
in  for  lavish  expenditure  and  reckless  spending,  and  there 
are  two  reasons  why  they  do  so. 

In  the  case  of  a  murderer,  unless  he  be  of  an  exceptionally 
callous  nature,  his  conscience  keeps  the  ghost  of  his  guilt 
hanging  over  him  like  a  spectre.  He  dares  not  trust  himself 
to  be  alone,  for  it  is  then  the  ghost  looms  largest. 

He  seeks  company,  therefore.  He  makes  companions 
at  all  costs,  and  often  he  has  to  pay  for  the  outings — drinks, 
dinners,  etc. — of  these  companions.  He  seeks  forgetfulness 
in  a  wild  orgy  of  spending. 

Again,  the  motive  for  crime  is  in  most  cases  the  greed 
for  money,  and  when  the  criminal  has  got  the  money, 
either  through  murder  or  other  offences,  he  gratifies  all  his 
desires  forthwith.  So,  as  I  say,  I  have  tracked  dozens  of 
men  and  women  through  their  noticeable  extravagances. 

Let  me  come  now  to  an  interview  I  had  with  Mrs.  Dyer, 
the  widow  of  the  man  who  was  found  guilty  of  Eric  Tombe's 
murder.  I  called  on  her  in  order  to  find  out  about  her 
husband's  movements  subsequent  to  the  supposed  date  of 
the  crime,  for  you  must  remember  that  even  at  the  inquest 
that  date  could  only  be  put  approximately,  although  it  was 
returned  as  April  21,  1922. 

In  the  course  of  that  interview  I  got  a  most  graphic 
description  of  a  midnight  scene  at  the  cottage  at  The 
Welcomes,  which  had  escaped  the  fire. 

It  was  on  June  22nd,  or  exactly  two  months  after  Eric 
Tombe  was  murdered,  that  she  was  sitting  alone  in  the 
cottage  about  eleven  o'clock,  when  she  suddenly  heard  the 
sound  of  stones  dropping  against  the  drain-pipe. 

Dyer  was  away  from  home ,  so  she  thought .  She  believed 
him,  in  fact,  to  be  at  that  moment  in  France.  She  called 
to  her  dog,  and  opened  the  front  door.  The  moon  was  up, 
but  there  were  a  lot  of  big  black  clouds  scudding  across  the 
sky  and  the  yard  was  only  lighted  up  fitfully  with  an 
alternate  silvery  light  and  complete  shadow. 

She  peered  out,  and  her  dog  began  to  growl  and  his 
hairs  to  bristle.  Then  the  animal  gave  a  savage  bark  and 
dashed  forward  to  a  disused  cowshed  in  the  corner  of  the 
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yard  and  he  flew  at  someone  who  was  concealed  in  the 
shadows  there. 

A  moment  later,  to  her  astonishment,  she  saw  that  it 
was  her  husband.  He  came  out  into  the  yard,  and  as  he 
did  so  the  moonlight  shone  full  on  his  face.  She  saw  that 
he  was  deathly  pale  and  was  trembling  all  over.  When  he 
spoke  it  was  with  great  agitation. 

"  What  are  you  doing  here,  Ernest  ?  "  she  asked  him. 
"  I  thought  you  were  miles  away." 

With  his  teeth  chattering,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  it 
was  a  mild  June  night,  he  answered  : 

"  You  know  the  state  of  my  credit.  I  don't  want  to  be 
seen  near  here  in  the  daylight." 

Mrs.  Dyer  stepped  out  into  the  yard  and  started  to  walk 
towards  her  husband.  In  great  excitement  he  held  up 
his  hands  and  cried  : 

"  Don't  come  over  here.  Don't  come  out.  Get  into 
the  house  again  for  God's  sake." 

But  the  full  significance  of  Dyer's  attitude,  the  reason 
for  his  secret  midnight  visit  to  The  Welcomes,  was  not 
understood  by  his  wife  till  the  body  of  Eric  Gordon  Tombe 
was  found. 

Later  on,  as  a  preliminary  to  the  evidence  which  she 
gave  at  the  inquest,  Mrs.  Dyer  told  us  that  Tombe  had  come 
very  little,  really,  about  The  Welcomes,  and  she  thought  of 
him  as  a  kind  of  sleeping  partner  of  her  husband. 

Her  husband,  too,  was  very  often  away  on  business  ; 
she  thought  to  visit  race  meetings  and  bloodstock  sales. 
It  was  in  July  that  she  had  received  a  letter  which  appeared 
to  be  written  by  Tombe,  and  was  signed  by  him,  and  it 
enclosed  a  cheque  also  with  Tombe 's  signature. 

The  letter  simply  said,  "  I  owe  this  to  you  through  Bill  " 
(Tombe  called  Dyer  "  Bill  ")  "  and  I  hope  it  will  help.— 
Yours  truly,  Eric  Gordon  Tombe." 

The  cheque  was  for  £60  and  she  took  it  to  the  bank  where 
the  account  was  and  cashed  it.  Dyer  told  her  on  one 
occasion  that  Tombe  owed  him  £1,600. 

On  another  occasion  she  had  accompanied  her  husband 
to  Paris,  where  he  tried  to  get  some  money  from  the  bank 
from  the  joint  account  which  had  been  transferred  there 
in  Tombe 's  name  and  his  own. 
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He  returned  from  the  bank  saying  that  he  had  not  been 
able  to  draw  anything,  but  later  on,  about  a  month  or  so 
after,  they  went  over  to  Boulogne,  where  she  stayed  while 
her  husband  went  on  to  Paris.  He  came  back  to  Boulogne 
with  a  fairly  large  sum  of  money  that  time. 

Now — in  reconstructing  the  crime  and  all  that  followed 
it,  I  came  to  this  conclusion. 

Dyer  first  of  all  had  induced  Eric  Tombe  to  put  up  a 
considerable  sum  of  money  for  the  purchase  of  "  The 
Welcomes,"  which  he,  Dyer,  was  to  run  as  a  training  stables 
and  stud  farm,  while  Tombe  occupied  himself  with  a 
motoring  business  with  which  he  was  more  conversant  than 
with  racehorses. 

Having  found  out  to  a  nicety  how  much  Tombe  was 
worth,  Dyer  deliberately  planned  to  murder  his  partner, 
make  away  with  the  body,  forge  Tombe 's  name  to  cheques 
and  documents,  and  thus  possess  himself  of  Tombe 's  banking 
account  and  his  other  assets,  and  finally  to  leave  the  neigh- 
bourhood where  he  was  known,  and  in  fresh  fields  to  im- 
personate Tombe  with  a  view  to  obtaining  credit  up  to  the 
maximum  extent. 

My  enquiries  around  the  West  End  of  London  showed 
me  that  Dyer  was  undoubtedly,  at  the  time  the  murder 
was  planned,  in  very  desperate  straits  for  money.  This 
man  of  lowly  birth  and  impoverished  upbringing  irked  for 
a  life  such  as  he  had  just  tasted  when  he  had  come  home 
on  leave  as  an  officer  during  the  war. 

One  man  who  gave  me  information  in  the  case — a  hair- 
dresser in  the  West  End — told  me  that  he  had  known 
Tombe  for  many  years,  and  that  "  he  never  seemed  to  be 
in  any  place  longer  than  a  few  weeks. "  Tombe  only  visited 
The  Welcomes  at  rare  intervals  ;  he  was  frequently  away 
on  journeys  and  no  one  seemed  to  know  where  he  went. 

Dyer,  no  doubt,  weighed  all  this  up.  He  had  considered 
the  fact  that,  even  if  Tombe  disappeared,  a  long  time  must 
elapse  before  anxiety  cropped  up  and  that  the  disappearance 
would  not  excite  comment  as  in  the  case  of  a  man  of  regular 
habits,  which  Tombe  certainly  was  not. 

So,  after  shooting  Tombe  one  day  at  The  Welcomes, 
Dyer  got  hold  of  all  his  victim's  papers,  cheque-books,  pass- 
port and  other  belongings. 
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The  passport  he  used  to  travel  with  to  the  Continent, 
and  it  is  a  remarkable  thing  that,  with  the  addition  of  a 
slight  moustache  such  as  Tombe  wore,  Dyer  resembled  him 
closely  enough  to  pose  as  the  man  whose  photograph  was 
on  the  passport. 

Dyer  had  to  get  rid  of  the  body.  This  was  no  murder 
in  which  the  dead  man  could  be  left  for  people  to  find,  even 
if  the  murderer  had  covered  up  his  tracks  sufficiently.  The 
essential  point  in  the  crime  was  to  make  it  appear  that 
Tombe  had  vanished  "  into  the  blue." 

Then  Dyer  started  the  forgeries.  Let  me  tell  you  that 
when  I  saw  them  I  was  amazed.  You  are  going  to  see 
how  my  flair  for  discovering  forgeries  has  led  me  to  the 
capture  of  many  a  criminal,  and  I  may  claim  to  have  as 
much  experience  of  this  branch  of  crime  as  any  man  alive 
to-day. 

And  I  must  say  that  Dyer's  forgeries  of  Tombe 's  signature 
were  nothing  short  of  marvellous.  By  this  means,  then, 
Dyer  acquired  for  himself  practically  every  penny  his 
victim  had  had  in  the  bank,  and  it  would  seem  that  he 
got  through  about  £2,000  in  something  like  five  months. 

After  that  he  was  back  to  his  desperate  straits  again. 
He  had  no  more  of  Tombe 's  capital  to  draw  on,  so  he  set 
himself  the  job  of  drawing  on  Tombe 's  credit,  and  he  did 
this  up  and  down  the  country  until  at  last  he  arrived  at 
Scarborough. 

There  is  not  the  slightest  doubt  in  my  mind  that  the 
reason  for  Dyer  committing  suicide  was  that  he  imagined 
that  the  inspector  had  come  to  arrest  him  for  the  murder 
of  Eric  Gordon  Tombe.  He  was  not  to  know  that  the 
only  charges  against  him  were  those  of  obtaining  money  by 
false  pretences  and  other  frauds.  He  saw,  no  doubt,  the 
scaffold  looming  up  before  him  and  so  he  took  his  own  life. 

It  is  mere  speculation,  I  grant  you,  but  it  is  none  the 
less  speculation  of  an  interesting  nature  to  ask  oneself 
what  might  have  happened  had  Dyer  simply  been  arrested 
on  the  fraud  charges,  and  if  he  had  not  been  discovered  to 
have  had  any  connection  with  Tombe  in  the  papers  in  his 
room.  It  is  quite  within  the  bounds  of  possibility  that  he 
might  have  been  convicted  of  the  frauds  and  sent  to  prison 
for  a  comparatively  short  period. 

G 
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For  I  would  like  to  impress  on  my  readers  here  that, 
although  officers  of  Scotland  Yard  may  be  gifted  in  many 
ways,  they  are  not  gifted  with  second  sight.  Nor  should 
they  be  expected  to  have  it. 

Unless  there  is  at  least  one  small  clue,  some  definite 
thing  to  work  on,  and  to  use  as  a  link  between  one  fact 
and  another,  the  C.I.D.  cannot  be  reasonably  expected  to 
join  those  two  facts  by  way  of  mere  speculative  theory. 

When  the  jury  brought  in  their  verdict  of  "  Guilty  " 
against  Ernest  Dyer  they  went  out  of  their  way  to  compli- 
ment the  police  on  the  way  the  case  had  been  conducted 
and  the  evidence  put  before  them. 

They  aiso  expressed  their  sympathy  with  the  parents 
of  poor  young  Eric  Tombe,  and  in  the  Coroner's  Court  I, 
on  behalf  of  the  authorities,  said  I  wished  to  associate 
myself  with  that  sympathy.  For  if  ever  a  father  worked 
hard  and  well  to  bring  the  slayer  of  his  son  to  justice  it  was 
the  Rev.  Gordon  Tombe,  and  it  was  one  of  the  most  re- 
markable things  I  have  ever  come  across  in  my  career  that 
a  dream  should  have  been  the  starting-off  point  in  the 
investigations  in  this  unparalleled  mystery. 

My  next  chapter  will  deal  with  the  first  really  important 
case  in  my  career,  for  it  occurred  just  immediately  after 
I  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  Second-class  Detective- 
Sergeant  at  Scotland  Yard. 


Chapter  VII 
THE  BRIXTON   TAXI-CAB   MURDER 
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CHAPTER  VII 

THE    BRIXTON   TAXI-CAB   MURDER 

THE  motives  which  actuate  murderers  are  too  numerous  to 
count.  They  range  through  the  whole  gamut  of  human 
emotion,  and  the  most  that  can  be  done  to  classify  them  by 
the  crime  investigator  is  to  place  them  into  two  types. 

There  is  the  murder  which  is  practically  unpremedi- 
tated and  there  is  the  murder  which  is  carefully  calculated 
and  plotted  out  beforehand.  In  brief,  you  might  call  them 
the  unforeseen  and  the  foreseen  murders. 

In  the  former  category  you  get  a  crime  like  the  Eltham 
Common  affair — of  which  I  gave  the  inner  details  in  the 
first  chapter — a  murder  in  which  the  youth  acted  on  the 
passion  of  the  moment  and  strangled  his  victim  in  all 
probability  without  realising  until  he  had  done  it  that  he 
had  killed  the  girl. 

In  the  second  class  of  murder  you  have  crimes  like  the 
Armstrong  case,  or,  earlier,  the  Seddon  affair,  and  recently 
the  case  of  Vacquier,  the  Byfleet  poisoner. 

The  Brixton  taxicab  murder  has,  quite  apart  from  its 
own  extraordinary  details,  a  peculiar  interest  in  the  annals 
of  the  C.I.D.  and  my  own  career  as  one  of  the  "Big  Four," 
inasmuch  as  it  partakes,  one  might  say,  of  both  types  of 
murder. 

Here  you  have  a  case  of  a  habitual  criminal  going  out 
armed  with  a  loaded  revolver,  confessing  himself  desperate, 
and  yet  with  no  thought  of  killing  any  special  individual, 
nor  even  taking  any  steps  to  kill  until  he  found  himself  at 
grips  with  his  victim. 
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Think  of  it.  Alexander  Mason  got  something  like  £2 
from  Jacob  Dickey,  the  taxicab  driver  whom  he  shot. 
£2  as  the  price  of  a  human  life  ! 

In  the  course  of  my  thirty-five  years  or  so  in  the  police 
force  and  at  Scotland  Yard  as  one  of  the  heads  of  the 
Criminal  Investigation  Department,  I  cannot  think  of  any 
murder  that  was  what  I  might  call  more  "  unnecessary"  than 
this  Brixton  case. 

These  circumstances  I  have  mentioned  would  alone  place 
"  Scottie  "  Mason  as  one  of  the  most  cowardly,  callous 
murderers  I  have  ever  come  across,  quite  without  the  many 
other  facts  which  I  am  now  going  to  unfold  to  you  by  giving 
you  the  history  of  the  affair  as  I  conducted  it  stage  by  stage, 
helped  by  one  of  the  most  conscientious,  hard-working 
officers  in  the  C.I.D.,  Divisional  Detective-Inspector 
Berrett. 

I  was  in  bed  at  my  home  at  two  o'clock  on  the  morning 
of  the  loth  May,  1923,  when  my  telephone-bell  rang.  Let 
me  say  this  was  no  unusual  thing  when  I  was  at  Scotland 
Yard,  for  a  C.I. D.  superintendent,  like  a  soldier,  is  on  duty 
twenty-fours  a  day  when  emergency  arises. 

It  was  Divisional  Detective-Inspector  Berrett  at  the 
other  end,  and  in  a  few  words  he  told  me  that  a  taxi-driver 
had  been  found  shot  in  Baytree  Road,  Brixton,  and  that 
there  seemed  no  doubt  it  was  a  case  of  murder. 

I  got  dressed  immediately,  got  out  my  car  and  went  to 
Brixton  Police  Station,  where  I  saw  Mr.  Berrett.  He 
repeated  the  information  he  had  given  me  over  the  telephone, 
and  then  he  laid  in  front  of  me  a  number  of  articles  which 
had  been  found  beside  the  body  of  Jacob  Dickey,  who  lay 
dead  on  the  roadway  beside  his  taxi  in  front  of  a  terrace 
of  villas. 

The  articles  were  :  a  pair  of  gloves,  a  flash-light  torch, 
a  revolver  from  which  three  shots  had  been  fired,  the  other 
chambers  being  still  loaded,  and  a  gold-nobbed  stick. 

After  looking  well  over  the  articles  to  see  if  there  were 
initials,  marks,  or  anything  that  might  give  a  clue  to  the 
owner  of  them,  I  set  the  telephone  in  motion  throughout 
London  to  all  police  stations  and  gave  them  a  description 
of  the  articles. 

I  also  had  the  Press  informed,  and  asked  them  to  publish 
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a  detailed  description,  particularly  of  the  stick,  for  already 
I  felt,  with  that  sixth  sense  a  detective  must  have,  but  which 
he  must  not  place  too  much  confidence  in,  that  of  all  these 
articles,  the  stick  was  practically  the  only  one  which  would 
lead  me  to  identifying  someone. 

The  next  day  I  got  information  that  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Charing  Cross  Road  a  man,  who  was  known  to  the  fre- 
quenters of  the  public-houses  and  cafes  of  that  quarter  as 
"  Eddie  "  Vivian,  or  "  Viv."  simply,  had  been  seen  recently 
carrying  a  stick  of  the  same  description  as  that  which  had 
been  found  on  the  scene  of  the  murder,  and  that  he  was 
generally  in  the  company  of  a  certain  woman. 

I  picked  out  a  number  of  my  best  men  from  the  Yard, 
as  well  as  others  from  the  divisions  who  could  recognise 
this  man  Vivian,  for  he  was  a  convicted  thief,  and  he  was 
known  to  certain  of  my  men  by  sight  in  different  parts  of 
London. 

I  also  gave  instructions  that  the  woman  must  be  found, 
and  it  was  she  who  was  first  picked  up  by  my  men  and 
was  shadowed  to  a  house  in  Pimlico  in  the  early  hours  of 
the  morning. 

When  the  report  was  made  to  me  by  telephone  that  she 
had  been  located  I  ordered  the  house  to  be  placed  under 
observation.  It  was  a  matter  of  a  few  hours  later  that  I 
discovered  on  investigation  that  Vivian  lived  at  this  house 
with  the  woman. 

My  enquiries  at  the  house  also  showed  that  Vivian 
undoubtedly  had  been  carrying  a  stick  similar  to  that  in 
our  possession  at  Brixton  Police  Station. 

Now  I  made  up  my  mind  to  get  hold  of  Vivian,  but,  of 
course,  I  was  in  no  position  to  make  an  arrest.  So  I  sent 
word  to  him  by  my  men  that  Inspector  Berrett  wanted  to 
see  him  at  Brixton  Police  Station. 

That  was  all  the  message  ;  not  a  word  about  the  murder. 
He  was  simply  told  he  was  to  come  to  assist  in  certain 
enquiries. 

I  went  to  Brixton  Police  Station,  and  with  Mr.  Berrett 
I  went  into  a  room  and  had  Vivian  brought  in  before  me. 
I  had  taken  up  the  gold-mounted  stick  and  held  it  in  my 
hand  as  Vivian  came  forward,  and  the  first  thing  I  said  to 
him  was : 
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"  Does  this  stick  bejxmg  to  you  ?  " 

Very  promptly,  without  any  hesitation,  he  said : 
"  Certainly  it  does." 

Then  I  picked  up  the  electric  torch  and  asked  him  : 
"  Do  you  recognise  this  ?  " 

"  It  looks  like  one  that  belongs  to  me,"  he  answered. 

I  put  no  further  question  to  him  and  had  him  marched 
out  of  the  room.  At  that  moment,  and  for  some  little 
time  later,  I  had  a  perfectly  open  mind  as  to  whether 
Vivian  was  the  murderer  we  sought  or  not. 

The  gloves  were  thin,  and  they  might  well  have  been 
worn  by  a  man  committing  a  burglary  to  prevent  finger- 
prints being  left. 

I  knew  Vivian  to  be  a  burglar  by  profession,  but  there 
was  no  two  and  two  here  out  of  which  it  was  safe  to  make 
four. 

Up  to  now,  remember,  there  had  not  been  a  word  about 
Mason. 

It  was  later  that  day  that  the  first  mention  of  Mason 
cropped  upj  Then  Vivian  made  the  first  of  the  statements 
which  he  was  to  give  us.  He  said : 

"  There's  a  chum  of  mine,  '  Scottie '  Mason,  and  he 
wrote  me  from  gaol  in  Glasgow,  saying  he  wanted  me  to 
buy  a  revolver  for  him  and  to  have  it  ready  to  give  him 
when  he  came  to  London  on  getting  out  " 

(I  must  interpolate  here  that  I  secured  that  letter  subse- 
quently and  it  did  not  mention  a  revolver,  but  asked  Vivian 
to  send  Mason  money  "  to  carry  out  a  job  when  he  came 
South.") 

"  I  met  Scottie  when  he  arrived  in  London,  and  I  took 
him  along  to  the  lodgings  in  Pimlico.  We  fixed  it  up  to  go 
out  and  do  a  house-breaking  job  together. 

"  Scottie  then  told  me  he  wanted  a  six-shooter.  I  asked 
him  what  for.  He  said,  '  I'm  desperate,  Eddie.  I  must 
get  some  money  at  once,  and  I'm  going  to  get  it  if  I  have 
to  do  someone  in  for  it.' 

"  I  went  along  to  a  dealer  in  Kennington  "  (this  man 
was  later  convicted  of  being  a  receiver  of  stolen  goods) 
"  and  bought  a  revolver.  Then  I  went  to  an  eating- 
house  in  Westminster  Bridge  Road,  and  left  it  there  for 
Scottie. 
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"  Later  on  Mason  and  I  went  to  the  eating-house  to- 
gether and  the  owner  of  the  place  handed  me  over  the 
revolver  and  I  gave  it  to  Mason." 

Then  Vivian  came  to  something  which,  as  it  were, 
focussed  the  light  I  was  bringing  to  bear  on  the  crime  to  a 
narrower  circle.  For  he  went  on  to  say : 

"  On  the  day  of  the  murder  "  (at  this  stage,  of  course, 
Vivian  merely  said  "  on  Wednesday  ")  "I  was  in  bed  all 
day  with  stomach  trouble.  Hetty  looked  after  me  and 
got  me  my  food. 

"  Scottie  asked  me  to  go  out  with  him  at  night,  but  I 
was  too  ill.  Then  Scottie  picked  up  my  stick  and  gloves 
and  went  out  himself." 

Vivian  ended  with  that  for  the  moment,  and  I  gave 
instructions  that  he  was  to  be  detained.  Then  I  got  in 
from  the  divisions  all  the  detectives  who  had  known  Mason 
at  any  time. 

He,  of  course,  like  Vivian,  was  a  known  criminal, 
and  after  conferring  at  The  Yard  we  decided  that  the 
most  likely  place  to  find  Mason  would  be  in  the  same 
neighbourhood  as  that  in  which  we  had  picked  up 
Vivian. 

I  sent  men,  therefore,  to  Charing  Cross  Road,  and 
instructed  them,  if  they  ran  into  Mason,  to  tell  him  simply 
that  Mr.  Berrett  would  like  to  see  him. 

Meanwhile,  I  transferred  my  attentions  to  the  scene  of 
the  crime.  It  was  a  short  street,  which  was  practically  a 
semi-circle.  Why  the  taxi  should  have  been  in  Baytree 
Road  at  all  was  a  mystery. 

As  a  route  from  anywhere  to  anywhere  else,  it  was  right 
off  the  map,  for  there  was  no  need  to  use  it  to  get  from 
Acre  Lane  to  Brixton  Hill,  the  two  thoroughfares  with 
which  it  connected. 

Had  the  passenger  in  that  taxi-cab  intended  to  visit 
someone  in  Baytree  Road  ?  Or  was  he  an  intending 
burglar,  who  meant  to  carry  out  a  raid  on  one  of  the  houses 
in  Baytree  Road  ?  The  latter  seemed,  for  the  time  being, 
the  only  reasonable  conjecture. 

I  made  a  house-to-house  enquiry  at  the  place,  and  at 
last  I  found  a  woman  who  could  give  me  a  piece  of  useful 
information.  It  was,  in  fact,  this  information  which  led 
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to  my  seizing  hold  of  a  clue  which  eventually  proved  the 
most  damning,  so  far  as  Mason  was  concerned. 

She  told  me  that  on  the  Wednesday  night  she  saw  a  man 
getting  over  her  garden  wall. 

He  came  up  to  her  door  and  said  that  he  must  get 
through  her  house,  and  asked  her  to  open  the  door  that  he 
might  do  so.  I  suppose  she  was  terrified  that  he  might 
attack  her  if  she  resisted  him,  and  so  she  let  him  pass  through 
to  the  street  by  the  other  side  of  the  house. 

Now  see  how  that  linked  up  with  Mason's  appearance 
when  he  was  brought  into  Brixton  Police  Station.  Late 
that  same  night  one  of  my  men  picked  him  up  outside  the 
Golden  Cross  Hotel.  Detective-Sergeant  Waters,  the  officer 
in  question,  asked  Mason  to  accompany  him  to  see  Mr. 
Berrett. 

"  What  do  you  want  me  f or  ?  "  enquired  Mason. 

"  Mr.  Berrett  will  tell  you  when  you  get  there,"  was  the 
only  answer,  and  Mason  was  neither  told  anything  about  the 
crime  nor  was  even  a  hint  of  the  nature  of  the  enquiries 
given  to  him. 

In  cases  such  as  this,  you  must  understand  that  in  the 
early  stages  of  the  investigations  there  must  of  necessity 
be  a  considerable  amount  of  general  proving  of  facts  before 
the  detective  narrows  the  field  of  his  enquiries  and  gets 
down  to  more  definite  details. 

It  is,  in  fact,  like  a  fox  hunt,  and  at  the  moment  when 
Mason  was  brought  in  to  Brixton  we  were  "  thrusting  " 
or  trying  to  draw  a  cover. 

At  that  stage,  therefore,  in  the  interests  of  justice — 
both  to  the  suspects  and  to  the  public — I  had  to  see  to  it 
that  nothing  was  done  which  would  lead  to  the  men — for 
Vivian  was  still  a  suspect — incriminating  themselves. 

At  the  same  time,  I  had  to  watch  that  every  light  possible 
was  brought  to  bear  on  their  movements  on  the  night  of 
the  crime,  and  any  other  circumstances  which  might  point 
the  way  to  the  detection  of  the  murderer  of  Jacob 
Dickey. 

As  soon  as  Mason  came  into  the  room  where  Divisional 
Detective-Inspector  Berrett  and  I  were,  I  took  in  every 
detail  of  his  appearance.  And  I  at  once  noticed  that  his 
trousers  were  torn  at  the  knees. 
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The  tears  had  been  sewn  up  again  but  not  with  thread. 
It  was  a  blue  material  of  some  sort  which  had  been  used 
to  sew  up  the  trousers,  and  you  will  shortly  see  how  im- 
portant a  detail  was  this. 

On  further  examination,  Mason's  knees  were  found  to 
be  damaged  and  lacerated  and  his  hands  were  scraped. 
He  had,  in  fact,  all  the  appearance  of  a  man  who  had 
climbed  over  a  wall  in  a  hurry  ! 

I  told  Mason  that  he  would  be  detained  pending  further 
enquiries  and  I  said  to  him  : 

"  Regarding  those  scrapes  on  your  hands  and  knees,  you 
can  tell  me  if  you  like  how  you  got  them.  But  remember 
you  needn't  do  so  unless  you  wish  to  speak." 

"  I  got  those  trying  to  get  into  a  house  in  Norbury,"  he 
answered  readily  enough. 

"  Can  you  tell  me  whereabouts  in  Norbury  ?  "  I 
asked. 

He  gave  me  a  very  vague  description  of  a  road,  but 
could  not  mention  any  name.  Let  me  say  now,  that  I  had 
enquiries  immediately  made  as  to  whether  anywhere  in 
Norbury  there  were  indications  of  a  burglary  or  an  attempted 
burglary  on  the  night  of  Wednesday,  the  Qth  May. 

But  after  exhaustive  search  by  the  police  of  that  district, 
there  was  found  to  be  none  at  all. 

Next  day  an  identification  parade  was  held  in  the  yard 
of  Brixton  Police  Station.  Both  Mason  and  Vivian  were 
put  up  with  a  number  of  other  men  all  of  that  indeterminate 
type  which  can  look  more  or  less  like  anyone  else,  and  so 
far  as  stature  or  colouring  went,  neither  Vivian  nor  Mason 
stood  out  specially  from  the  others. 

"  You  both  can  stand  anywhere  in  the  line  that  you 
like,"  I  had  Mason  and  Vivian  informed.  The  latter  went 
to  the  end  of  the  row,  while  Mason  went  to  the  middle. 

Then  I  had  the  woman  whom  I  had  interviewed  at 
Baytree  Road  brought  into  the  yard,  and  she  was  asked  if 
she  saw  the  man  who  had  passed  through  her  house  on 
Wednesday  night. 

She  walked  along  the  line  ;  then  she  asked  if  the  men 
on  parade  would  walk  up  the  yard.  After  watching  them 
intently,  one  by  one,  she  picked  out  Mason  and  said  very 
firmly,  "  That's  the  man." 
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Then  Vivian  and  Mason  were  taken  back  to  their  respec- 
tive cells. 

Now  I  had  been  prosecuting  enquiries  in  another  direction 
as  well.  That  was  to  have  an  interview  with  Hetty 
Colquhoun,  the  girl  who  lived  with  Vivian. 

From  her  I  got  a  statement  about  the  movements  of 
both  the  men  who  were  detained.  Her  statement,  in  effect, 
ran  this  way  : 

"  Eddie  was  in  the  house  all  day  on  Wednesday.  He 
was  bad  with  stomach  pains,  and  I  looked  after  him  and 
got  something  to  eat  for  him. 

"  Mason  came  along  to  the  house  that  afternoon,  and 
I  think  he  wanted  Eddie  to  go  out  with  him,  but  Eddie 
said  he  was  too  ill.  Mason  went  out  in  the  evening,  and  he 
picked  up  Eddie's  stick  and  gloves,  and  took  them  with 
him. 

"  It  was  nearly  midnight  when  Scottie  Mason  arrived 
back  at  the  house.  Eddie  had  got  out  of  bed  and  went  down 
to  let  him  in. 

"  I  saw  that  his  trousers  were  all  torn  and  his  hands 
scraped,  and  when  we  asked  him  what  he  had  been  doing 
he  said  he  had  had  a  fight  in  Charing  Cross  Road. 

'  Some  fellows  had  it  in  for  me  and  they  got  me  and 
downed  me/  he  explained.  Then  he  asked  me  if  I  would 
sew  his  trousers  for  him.  I  had  no  thread  handy,  so,  after 
looking  round  for  something,  I  picked  out  some  of  the  fringe 
of  the  table-cloth  and  sewed  up  the  tears  with  that. 

"  I  helped  him  to  bathe  his  hands,  too.  They  were  all 
scraped  and  bleeding." 

I  had  this  interview  with  Hetty  Colquhoun  at  the  house 
in  Pimlico,  where  she  lived  with  Vivian.  When  she  spoke 
about  the  sewing  and  the  table-cloth  I  picked  up  the  cloth 
and  examined  the  fringe. 

It  was  blue,  of  exactly  the  same  shade  as  the  strands 
in  Mason's  trousers.  I  took  the  table-cloth  away  with  me, 
to  be  produced  later,  for  it  was  important  corroboration 
of  Hetty  Colquhoun 's  evidence. 

When  I  returned  to  Brixton  I  felt  certain,  at  last,  that 
Vivian  had  had  no  hand  in  the  murder  of  Jacob  Dickey, 
and  I  felt  equally  certain  that  Mason  was  the  guilty 
man. 
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He  had  been  seen  a  few  minutes  after  the  crime,  within 
a  few  yards  of  the  place  where  it  had  been  committed,  in 
a  state  of  great  agitation. 

The  revolver  which  was  found  near  the  body  of  Jacob 
Dickey  was  the  same  weapon  as  that  which  Vivian  had 
bought  from  the  man  in  Kennington  and  which  he  had 
handed  over  to  "  Scottie  "  Mason. 

The  stick  and  gloves  and  the  electric  torch  had,  on  the 
joint  and  separate  statements  of  Vivian  and  Hetty  Col- 
quhoun — neither  of  whom,  remember,  had  spoken  to  each 
other  since  Vivian's  detention — been  taken  out  by  Mason 
on  the  night  of  the  crime. 

And  the  state  of  Mason's  trousers,  knees  and  hands  could 
not  be  accounted  for  in  any  other  way  but  his  climbing  over 
that  garden  wall  at  Baytree  Road.  The  blue  threads 
confirmed  fully  the  story  of  Hetty  Colquhoun  as  to  Mason's 
arrival  back  at  the  house  in  Pimlico. 

Once  more  I  had  Mason  brought  before  me,  with  In- 
spector Berrett  present. 

"  I  have  made  a  number  of  enquiries,"  I  told  him,  "  and 
none  of  them  bear  out  your  own  account  of  where  you  were, 
and  what  you  did  on  Wednesday  night." 

"  On  the  other  hand,  they  do  go  to  show  that  you  were 
at  the  spot  where  Jacob  Dickey,  the  taxicab  driver,  was 
murdered,  and  that  your  subsequent  movements  along  with 
the  articles  found  at  the  scene  of  the  murder  point  to 
you  as  the  guilty  person. 

"  Have  you  anything  else  you  wish  to  say  ?  I  must 
warn  you,  of  course,  that  if  you  do  make  a  statement  it 
will  be  taken  down  and  it  may  be  used  as  evidence  against 
you." 

I  remember  seeing  an  account  given  somewhere  at  the 
time  of  the  police  court  proceedings,  and  the  trial  at  the 
Old  Bailey,  of  Mason's  appearance. 

It  was  to  the  effect  that  he  was  a  rather  frank-looking, 
clear-complexioned,  smiling  youth,  who  looked  like  anything 
but  a  murderer  or  even  a  criminal.  I  do  not  know  who 
wrote  that,  but  you  can  take  it  from  me  that  it  was  someone 
with  little  judgment  of  physiognomy. 

"  Scottie  "  Mason  certainly  was  a  smiling  youth,  but  it 
was  the  smile  of  a  man  whose  mind  was  utterly  callous; 
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to  whom,  in  fact,  murder  was  no  more  than  an  incident  in 
the  course  of  his  nefarious  career. 

As  for  his  "  frank  looks  " — let  me  say  that  in  the  course 
of  handling  the  world's  most  notorious  criminals  for  over 
thirty  years,  I  have  never  seen  more  cruel  eyes  than 
Mason's. 

They  were  not  merely  the  close-set  crafty  eyes  of  the 
man  who  is  "  crooked  "  by  nature.  They  held  an  expression 
quite  apart  from  the  usual  run  of  criminal  in  that  they  had 
a  cold,  cynical  look,  which  told  a  keen  observer  that  the 
mind  behind  them  would  stick  at  nothing  to  gain  its  own 
ends. 

The  mouth,  too,  was  that  of  a  man  who  wanted  a  great 
deal  of  the  world's  goods,  but  was  too  lazy  to  work  to 
get  them. 

My  readers  will  readily  understand  that  one  who  was 
a  head  of  the  Criminal  Investigation  Department  as  I  was, 
has  no  time  nor  right  to  indulge  personal  feelings  of 
vindictiveness. 

Criminals  are  lumped  together  in  my  mind  as  men  and 
women  whom  it  has  been  my  duty  to  run  down  and  guard 
the  public  against,  and  the  petty  emotions  of  spite  or 
personal  animus  does  not  enter  into  the  question  at  all. 

When,  therefore,  I  stigmatise  Mason  as  I  have  done,  it 
is  because  I  had  ample  opportunity  of  studying  the  man 
through  the  eyes  of  long  experience  of  criminals  of  all  kinds, 
and  that  the  result  of  my  doing  so  showed  me  him  as  one 
of  the  most  callous,  brutal,  and  cowardly  scoundrels  I  have 
ever  brought  to  justice. 

His  cowardice  became  apparent  when  he  made  his  answer 
to  my  further  questions  as  to  his  movements  on  the  night 
of  the  taxi  cab  murder.  For  he  promptly  tried  to  draw 
Vivian  into  the  affair. 

"  I  was  with  Eddie  Vivian  all  week,"  he  said.  "  On 
Wednesday  night  we  went  out  together  to  do  a  job  in 
Norbury,  and  he  was  with  me  the  whole  evening  until  we 
got  back  to  the  house." 

But  when  further  questioned  by  me  he  could  give  no 
details  of  where  they  had  gone  or  what  they  had  done 
beyond  speaking  of  the  "  crib  "  in  Norbury  they  had  gone 
to  "  crack." 


Mason. 
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I  next  saw  Vivian  again,  and  the  first  thing  I  said  to 
him  was,  very  sternly  : 

"  Vivian,  you  have  not  told  us  the  truth.  I  will  give 
you  one  more  chance  to  do  so/' 

Then  he  made  his  second  detailed  statement. 

"  What  I  told  you  about  being  ill  was  quite  true,"  he 
said.  "  And  it  was  quite  true  about  Scottie  going  out  that 
night  and  taking  my  stick  and  gloves. 

"  The  part  I  didn't  tell  you  was  about  Scottie  coming 
back.  I  was  in  bed  and  gone  to  sleep  when  I  was  wakened 
by  stones  being  thrown  against  the  window.  I  got  up  and 
looked  out.  I  saw  Scottie  standing  in  the  street  and  I 
went  down  and  let  him  in. 

"  As  soon  as  he  got  upstairs  I  noticed  he  was  all  upset, 
and  I  spotted  his  clothes  torn. 

"  '  What's  the  matter,  Scottie  ?  '  I  asked  him,  and  at 
first  he  couldn't  speak.  Then  when  he  did  he  sounded 
hoarse. 

"  '  I  picked  up  a  taxi-driver,'  he  said.  '  I  told  him  to 
drive  to  a  quiet  place  in  Brixton.  When  we  got  to  Baytree 
Road  I  got  out  and  then  I  made  a  dive  for  him  to  get  what 
money  he  had  on  him.' 

"  '  He  put  up  a  big  fight  and  I  felt  he  was  going  to  get 
the  better  of  me.  So  pulled  out  the  shooter  and  fired. 

"  '  That  didn't  stop  him,  although  I  think  I  hit  him. 
He  struggled  again  with  me  and  I  fired  again  and  a  third 
time.  That  put  him  out  and  I  got  a  couple  of  quid  off  him. 

"  '  And  I've  gone  and  dropped  your  stick  and  gloves  at 
the  place,'  he  told  me. 

"  That  frightened  me,  and  I  said  something  to  him  about 
the  cops  finding  out  that  it  was  my  stick  and  that  they 
would  try  to  get  me  for  the  murder. 

"  He  tried  to  laugh  me  out  of  that  and  said  that  the 
taxi-driver  was  dead,  '  That's  a  good  job,  anyway,  for  he 
can't  give  any  description,'  he  remarked. 

"  In  the  morning,  after  Scottie  had  walked  up  and  down 
most  of  the  night,  he  went  out  and  bought  a  paper  and 
read  the  report  of  the  murder  I  saw  they  had  found  my 
stick  and  gloves  and  were  trying  to  find  out  who  they 
belonged  to. 

"Scottie  kept  in  all  that  day.    I  gave  him  food  and 
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he  went  out  in  the  evening.  And  that's  as  much  as  I  know 
of  the  affair,"  concluded  Vivian. 

I  spent  the  whole  of  the  Sunday  night  going  over  the 
statements  and  reviewing  the  evidence  in  my  mind.  Then 
I  decided  to  sleep  on  it,  as  I  generally  did  when  I  had  to 
make  some  momentous  decision. 

Having  weighed  up  all  the  information  I  went,  on  the 
Monday  morning,  to  Brixton  and  I  formally  charged 
Alexander  Mason  with  the  wilful  murder  of  Jacob  Dickey. 

He  went  deadly  pale  but  he  said  nothing  further,  and 
indeed  he  preserved  silence  untilhe  came  into  the  dock  at 
the  Old  Bailey. 

Then  it  was  found  that  the  line  of  defence  which  had 
been  taken  up  practically  came  to  an  attempt  to  throw  the 
guilt  on  to  Vivian  who,  of  course,  became  the  chief  witness 
for  the  Crown. 

Mason  desperately  tried  to  bring  in  his  erstwhile  accom- 
plice in  other  crimes  of  burglary,  and  the  most  strenuous 
efforts  were  made  to  shift  the  burden  of  the  murder  from 
the  shoulders  of  the  man  in  the  dock  to  those  of  the  man 
in  the  witness-box. 

But  the  evidence  which  had  been  built  up  piece  by  piece 
was  unassailable.  Vivian  was  undoubtedly  an  undesirable 
character,  but  that  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  facts  of  the 
case  against  Alexander  Mason  as  proven,  and  the  jury 
brought  in  their  verdict  of  " Guilty"  against  him. 

As  my  readers  know  the  sentence  of  death  which  was 
passed  upon  him  was,  after  a  considerable  amount  of  agita- 
tion by  people  acting  on  Mason's  behalf,  commuted  to  one 
of  penal  servitude  for  life. 

With  the  merits  or  demerits  of  that  appeal  for  the  life  of 
Mason  I  have  nothing  to  do.  It  is  not  within  the  province 
of  this  book  for  me  to  comment  on  it,  as  I  am  chronicling 
the  capture  of  famous  criminals,  not  their  ultimate  fates. 

But  I  just  want  to  lay  one  rumour  which  circulated  about 
the  time  of  the  Brixton  taxi  cab  murder.  It  got  about  that 
Jacob  Dickey  was  a  "  straight-up  "  driver,  or  in  other 
words,  that  he  was  one  of  those  drivers,  of  whom  there  are 
not  a  few  in  the  metropolis,  who  work  in  connivance  with 
burglars  and  crooks  of  different  kinds. 

It  was  even  mentioned  that  he  had  been  on  a  "  job  " 
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with  Mason,  and  that  the  murder  was  the  result  of  a  quarrel 
over  the  spoils. 

A  more  wicked  and  outrageous  lie  it  would  be  hard  to 
find.  I  took  steps  personally  to  make  the  fullest  inquiries 
into  Jacob  Dickey's  life  from  his  youngest  days,  and  I  feel 
I  owe  it  to  the  memory  of  a  dead  man  to  make  it  clear  on 
this,  the  first  occasion  I  have  appeared  in  print,  that  Dickey 
was  an  honourable,  clean  living  man. 


Chapter  VIII 
THE  BOGUS  COUNT'S  LOVE  AFFAIRS 
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CHAPTER    VIII 

THE  BOGUS  COUNT'S  LOVE  AFFAIRS 

IT  was  in  the  early  summer  of  1915  that  there  drifted 
into  the  vision  of  the  C.I.D.  one  of  the  cleverest,  certainly 
the  most  brazen,  and  possibly  the  best-looking  swindler 
who  had  crossed  my  path  of  duty. 

It  was  because  he  embodied  those  qualities  that  "  Count 
Alexis  Stephanoff  " — which  was  one  of  the  many  names 
by  which  I  knew  this  adventurer — completely  hoodwinked 
and  defrauded  some  of  the  best  known  people  in  society, 
duped  almost  every  West  End  tradesman  of  any  note, 
and  made  love  to  and  was  accepted  as  an  ardent  wooer  by 
a  famous  revue  star. 

I  was  Divisional  Detective-Inspector  at  Vine  Street 
when  the  case  was  first  brought  to  the  attention  of  the 
police,  and  at  first  it  did  not  seem  as  if  it  were  likely  to 
be  in  any  sense  of  the  word  a  big  affair.  At  that  moment 
there  was  only  one  complaint  against  Count  Stephanoff. 

That  complaint  was  from  a  certain  very  well  known 
hotel  manager  in  the  West  End  who,  by  virtue  of  my  many 
meetings  with  him  in  the  course  of  duty,  had  become  almost 
a  personal  friend  of  mine. 

That  was  why  in  the  first  instance  he  put  the  matter 
more  or  less  confidentially  before  me. 

"  This  man  who  calls  himself  Count  Stephanoff  is  a 
very  regular  patron  of  the  hotel  and  restaurant,"  he  told  me. 
"  He  has  been  coming  and  going  for  some  months  now, 
and  he  certainly  spends  lavishly.  Very  often,  too,  the 
people  who  have  been  with  him  as  his  guests  have  been  so 
highly  placed  and  such  figures  in  society  that  it  made  me 
regard  Stephanoff  as  fair  and  square  and  above  board. 
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"  But  recently  he  borrowed  £50  from  me,  and,  some  time 
having  passed  without  his  having  repaid  it,  I  tackled  him 
about  it.  He  flew  into  a  towering  rage  and  asked  me  if  a 
Russian  nobleman  could  not  be  trusted  with  so  paltry  an 
amount. 

"  Then  he  explained  that  he  was  really  one  of  the  heads 
of  the  Russian  Secret  Service,  that  his  allowances  came  to 
£800  a  month,  and  that  his  money  had  been  delayed  owing 
to  the  ice  in  the  Baltic  not  having  permitted  of  boats  getting 
through. 

"  In  the  long  run/'  went  on  my  hotel  friend,  "  he  told 
me  such  a  plausible  tale  that  I  allowed  him  to  borrow  a 
further  £100.  All  I  have  got  in  return  is  an  indignant 
statement  that  he  will  report  me  to  my  directors  if  I  bother 
him  about  it. 

"  Now,  Mr.  Carlin,  you  know  that  scandal  is  the  one 
thing  we  hotel  people  must  avoid,  and  I  want  to  know 
what  you  can  do  for  me  to  get  the  money  back  without 
a  big  noise  about  it." 

I  thought  hard  for  a  time.  Then  I  said,  "  As  to  getting 
your  money  back,  I  think  I  might  as  well  tell  you  to  regard 
it  as  gone.  From  my  experience  of  people  like  this,  once 
you  part  with  a  pound,  it  is  good-bye  to  it.  But  I'll  go 
into  his  Secret  Service  connection  and  see  what  I  can  find 
out  in  that  quarter." 

At  this  moment,  of  course,  nobody  had  suggested  that 
Count  Stephanoff  was  actually  an  imposter  so  far  as  his 
title  or  station  in  life  were  concerned.  But  I  made  up  my 
mind  about  one  thing.  My  friend  the  hotel  manager  was 
not  the  only  one  who  had  been  "  stung." 

I  knew  that  where  a  man  moving  about  in  society  as 
Stephanoff  evidently  was  has  tapped  one  source  of  borrowing, 
he  has  tapped  a  great  many.  I  decided,  therefore,  to  find 
out  as  quickly  as  possible  what  other  operations  in  that 
direction  the  Count  had  undertaken. 

Inquiries  showed  that  he  was  occupying  a  luxurious 
and  very  expensive  flat  in  Mayfair.  I  put  a  man  on  the  job 
there  and  gave  him  instructions  to  find  out  what  he  could 
from  anyone  in  the  block  of  flats  as  to  StephanorFs  goings 
and  comings,  his  visitors,  and  any  other  details  which  he 
could  unearth  about  him. 
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He  reported  to  me,  a  couple  of  days  later,  that  Count 
Stephanoff  was  regarded  as  a  man  of  great  wealth  who 
lived  alone  with  a  valet  to  look  after  him.  He  had  lady 
visitors,  and  these  appeared  to  be  people  of  excellent 
breeding. 

Then  I  got  on  the  j  ob  myself.  Having  taken  my  man  with 
me  to  the  Mayfair  flat,  I  got  him  to  identify  the  valet  who, 
it  proved,  was  an  Englishman.  I  shadowed  him  myself, 
and  in  a  bar  close  to  the  flat  I  got  into  conversation  with  him. 

After  the  offer  and  acceptance  of  a  drink,  he  chatted 
with  me  easily  enough  about  his  job,  to  which  by  stages  I 
had  led  the  conversation.  I  learned  from  him  that  his 
"  guv'nor  "  lived  in  great  style  ;  that  "  he  had  no  end  of 
friends  among  the  big  nobs  "  ;  and  that  "  his  wardrobe 
was  the  finest  he  had  ever  seen." 

It  did  not  take  me  long  to  discover  where  Count  Stephan- 
off  got  some  of  his  things,  and  I  made  a  mental  note  of  several 
hosiers,  hatters,  and  tailors  around  Jermyn  street  and  Saville 
Row. 

And,  in  addition  to  this  information,  I  heard  from  the  man 
that  his  master  "  often  dined  with  Sir  Edward  Grey."  That 
"  he  was  intimate  with  Mr.  Asquith  and  Lord  Kitchener," 
and,  coming  even  nearer  home,  so  far  as  I  was  concerned 
at  any  rate,  "  that  he  had  on  one  occasion  been  to  see  Sir 
Edward  Henry,"  then  Chief  Commissioner  of  Police,  to 
confer  with  him  on  matters  pertaining  to  the  Russian 
Secret  Service  in  England. 

Now,  of  course,  it  did  not  take  me  long  to  establish 
the  fact  that  these  claims  of  Count  Alexis  Stephanoff  were 
absolutely  without  foundation,  especially  the  last  one. 

But  so  far,  you  must  remember,  I  was  without  any  definite 
proof  of  Stephanoff  having  actually  committed  a  criminal 
offence,  and  much  as  I  was  convinced  that  he  was  an 
out-an-out  rogue,  I  had  got  to  have  something  much  more 
tangible  than  my  mere  belief  on  that  score. 

I  directed  my  inquiries  first  to  the  tradespeople  from  whom 
Stephanoff  was  getting  the  hundred  and  one  luxuries  he 
was  enjoying. 

The  "  Count  "  had  earned  a  reputation  for  himself — 
and  deservedly,  too — of  being  one  of  the  best-dressed  men 
in  London.  His  clothes  were  always  just  right.  Nothing 
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gaudy ;  nothing  showy ;  but  with  faultlessly-cut  suits 
from  Saville  Row,  footwear  from  Jermyn  Street,  ties  and 
shirts  from  the  Burlington  Arcade,  he  was  a  modern  Beau 
Bmmmel. 

His  build  and  appearance,  let  me  add,  served  him  in 
good  stead  for  displaying  those  clothes  to  the  best  advantage. 
For  he  was  an  extremely  good-looking  man  of  thirty-two, 
slim  and  well-proportioned,  with  regular  features  and  a 
well-shaped  head,  while  his  pale  face  and  dark  eyes  and 
moustache  bore  an  air  of  genuine  good  breeding,  which  was 
all  the  more  astonishing  as  he  proved  ultimately  to  be 
of  very  humble  origin. 

From  the  tradespeople  I  got  one  common  story. 
Stephanoff  had  gone  to  them  and  had  told  them  about 
his  connection  with  the  Russian  Secret  Service.  He  had 
spun  the  same  yarn,  more  or  less,  to  them  all  about  his 
funds  being  held  up  temporarily,  and  on  the  strength  of  his 
"  title  "  and  his  bearing  he  had  not  only  got  whatever 
goods  heasked  for  on  credit,  but  had  actually  succeeded  in 
borrowing  money  from  the  heads  of  those  firms  as  well. 

And  then  there  entered  into  the  affair  a  more  sinister 
aspect.  This  phase  of  it  came  to  my  notice  in  an  odd  way  ; 
a  pure  accident,  really. 

As  Divisional  Detective-Inspector  at  Vine  Street,  I  was 
at  that  period — 1915 — kept  extremely  busy  rounding  up 
suspected  foreigners  in  the  West  End  and  Soho,  and  one 
evening  in  the  course  of  my  duties  I  was  attending  a  certain 
function  connected  with  a  war  charity. 

There  were  numbers  of  very  distinguished  people  present, 
and  among  them  were  certain  foreigners,  allies,  of  course. 
I  knew  Stephanoff  by  sight  quite  well  now,  and,  within  a 
few  minutes  of  my  entering  the  place  where  the  function 
was  being  held,  I  spotted  him  moving  about  conversing 
with  different  people. 

As  at  all  times  he  was  immaculately  dressed.  His 
evening  clothes  were  cut  to  perfection,  and  in  his  buttonhole 
he  wore  a  white  carnation  as  was  his  habit.  I  watched  him 
closely,  and  I  saw  him  stop  to  speak  to  a  lady  whom  I  knew 
very  well  by  sight  as  one  of  the  leaders  of  London 
society. 

It  was  then  I  saw  something  which,  to  my  instinct  as 
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a  detective,  seemed  worth  taking  note  of.  It  was  the  ex- 
pression on  the  face  of  the  lady  as  Stephanoff  spoke  to  her 
for  a  second.  She  looked  momentarily  scared.  The  look 
which  passed  across  her  face  was  that  of  real  fright.  It 
came  and  went  in  an  instant,  but  to  the  C.I.D.  man  it  is 
trifles  like  that  which  often  go  to  putting  him  on  the  right 
road  in  carrying  out  his  investigations. 

Nothing  more  transpired  that  evening,  but  the  next 
day  I  set  out  to  ascertain  whether  this  lady  had  been  seen 
in  Count  Stephanoffs  company  anywhere. 

Inquiries,  carried  out  necessarily  with  great  discretion, 
showed  me  that  on  more  than  one  occasion  she  had  visited 
him  at  his  flat.  And  then  I  had  to  debate  with  myself 
what  my  next  move  would  be. 

It  is  no  part  of  a  detective's  duties  to  interest  himself 
m  the  private  affairs  of  men  or  women,  no  matter  how 
highly  placed  they  may  be.  It  was  going  to  be  a  delicate 
matter,  therefore,  for  me  to  go  more  fully  into  the  relations 
existing  between  this  society  hostess  and  Count  Alexis 
Stephanoff  "  of  the  Russian  Secret  Service." 

But  I  had  come  to  a  point  when  I  saw  that  it  would  be 
necessary  for  me  to  do  that,  if  I  were  going  to  lay  my  Slavonic 
friend  by  the  heels.  So  I  took  the  bull  by  the  horns,  and  I 
contrived  to  get  an  interview  with  the  lady  in  the  case. 

She  was  not  helpful  at  first.  Very  much  the  reverse. 
But  she  did  come  to  see  that  I  was  acting  in  what  would  be 
her  interests,  as  well  as  those  of  my  duty,  and  to  cut  this 
part  of  my  story  short,  I  learned  from  her  that  she  had  on 
several  occasions  "  lent  "  Stephanoff  money. 

She  had  been  indiscreet  enough  to  do  this  by  cheque, 
and  when  he  had  pressed  his  demands  for  further  sums, 
which  she  told  him  she  could  not  manage  to  give  him,  he 
had  started  veiled  threats  of  exposure  about  those  previous 
loans. 

In  a  word,  Count  Stephanoff,  among  his  other  accomplish- 
ments, was  a  blackmailer,  as  I  told  the  late  Mr.  Lawrie 
at  the  trial  at  the  London  Sessions. 

And  now  I  came  to  hear  of  another  woman  looming 
up  on  the  horizon  of  his  intimate  affairs.  This  was  no  less 
than  a  certain  very  famous  revue  "  star,"  and  it  may  be 
d  propos  that  I  should  give  you  now  some  details  of  his 
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wooing  of  this  stage  celebrity,  whose  name  was  and  is  a 
household  word,  as  they  were  told  to  me  later  on. 

It  seems  that  he  had  been  introduced  to  her  at  an  hotel 
by  a  certain  peer.  Immediately  his  manner,  appearance, 
and  conversation  had  fascinated  her. 

Stephanoff  was,  like  most  of  his  kidney,  a  clever  talker 
of  course.  He  told  her  about  his  connection  with  our 
Foreign  Office,  and  that  his  mother  was  a  fabulously  wealthy 
countess. 

He  spoke  to  her  casually  about  his  "  friend  the  Prince 
of  this,  and  the  Duke  of  that,"  and  when  he  started  to 
visit  the  theatre  where  this  actress  was  playing  lead  in  a 
revue,  and  sent  her  round  the  most  gorgeous  bouquets  to 
which  were  fastened  miniature  Russian  flags  of  silk,  the  star 
began  to  think  seriously  of  him  as  a  fiance*.  Stephanoff 
paid  her  ardent  court,  and  at  length  asked  her  to  marry  him. 

He  was  spending  hundreds  of  pounds  on  these  bouquets 
and  other  gifts,  and  on  a  very  conservative  estimate  of  his 
expenditure  I  should  say  he  was  living  at  the  rate  of  several 
thousand  pounds  a  year.  When  I  arrested  him  at  his  flat 
in  Mayfair  he  had  nine  shillings  in  his  possession,  which  I 
found  to  be  the  only  capital  he  had  in  the  world  ! 

He  had  made  a  tremendous  impression  on  the  revue 
star.  His  handkerchiefs  at  355.  each,  with  his  monogram 
worked  on  them  ;  his  gold  cigarette-case  with  his  monogram 
and  "  coat  of  arms  "  ;  his  platinum  watch-chain  and  dia- 
mond-studded cuff  links  ;  his  generosities  when  they  were 
out  dining  or  dancing  together ;  and  yet,  with  all  these, 
a  well-bred  quietness  of  dress,  set  the  revue  lady  a-thinking 
whether  she  should  not  marry  him. 

Stephanoff  was  the  West  End  waiters'  favourite  client. 
When  he  entered  any  of  the  big  hotel-restaurants,  or  swagger 
clubs,  every  person  from  the  maitre  d'hotel  to  the  newest 
"  commis."  bowed  to  him.  He  thought  nothing  of  handing 
a  ten-shilling  note  to  a  commissionaire  who  got  a  taxi  for 
him,  and  his  other  tips  were  as  lavish  in  proportion. 

Even  to  me,  hardened  as  I  am  to  adventurers  who  man- 
age to  live  for  months  on  nothing  a  week  and  entirely  by 
the  gross  stupidity  of  over-trusting  citizens,  the  achieve- 
ments of  this  Russian  rogue  will  always  remain  a  source  of 
astonishment. 
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Then  one  day  in  a  taxi — so  I  was  informed — Stephanoff 
made  a  most  impassioned  speech  to  the  actress  and  begged 
her  to  marry  him  "  and  come  back  with  him  to  his  beautiful 
palace  in  Petrograd."  He  said  he  would  settle  a  hundred 
thousand  pounds  on  her  and  that  his  mother  would  be 
coming  to  London  shortly  and  that  he  would  introduce 
the  star  to  her  as  his  fiancee. 

Every  evening  for  some  weeks  he  had  a  stall  at  this 
particular  theatre.  Things  got  to  a  stage  with  this  romance 
that  when  the  revue  actress  realised  that  Stephanoff  was 
practically  spying  on  her  all  the  time  she  became  thoroughly 
afraid  of  him. 

Such  was  the  position.  So  much  for  the  revue  star. 
But  the  end  of  the  matter  I  now  pursued  was  to  take  up 
Stephanoff's  references  to  his  friendship  and  official  relations 
with  Count  Benckendorff ,  who  then  was  Russian  Ambassador 
to  Great  Britain. 

Putting  the  affair  through  the  usual  official  channels,  I 
soon  found  that,  as  I  expected,  the  Russian  Ambassador 
and  the  Embassy  knew  nothing  whatever  of  "  Count  " 
Stephanoff. 

Even  allowing  for  the  fact  that  Secret  Service  agents 
are  sometimes  unknown  to  their  own  Embassies,  it  was 
perfectly  clear  that  the  Russian  Government  had  no  know- 
ledge of  Stephanoff,  and  now  I  determined  to  go  straight 
ahead  and  bring  matters  to  a  finish  so  far  as  the  debonair 
adventurer  was  concerned. 

For  he  was  still  going  on  living  on  the  fat  of  the  land — 
at  the  expense  of  other  people.  Not  merely  this  one  lady 
of  whom  I  have  spoken,  but  many  others  in  official  and 
society  circles  had  been  approached  by  Stephanoff,  always 
with  the  story  about  his  money  being  held  up  owing  to  the 
ice  in  Russia  preventing  its  being  sent  to  this  country. 

I  foresaw  that  it  might  be  very  difficult  to  put  him  in 
the  dock  on  a  charge  of  blackmail.  For,  to  be  perfectly 
candid  with  you,  such  a  step  would  have  meant  a  tremendous 
amount  of  scandal  in  high  circles,  and  many  prominently- 
placed  people  who,  through  no  other  fault  than  that  they  had 
foolishly  trusted  the  man,  had  got  themselves  involved 
in  the  affair,  would  have  been  dragged  into  it. 

Not  only  so.     There  was  the  international  aspect  of 
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the  matter  to  consider.  It  was  war-time.  Russia  was  still 
our  ally.  And  to  have  made  a  cause  celebre  of  the  business 
— as  it  certainly  would '  have  become  had  names  been  made 
public — would  undoubtedly  have  led  to  many  awkward 
situations  between  this  country  and  Russia. 

I  decided  that  if  ever  there  were  a  case  which  justified  a 
certain  amount  of  bluff,  it  was  this.  I  had  quite  enough 
to  go  on  to  obtain  a  warrant  for  Stephanoff's  arrest  on  a 
charge  of  obtaining  money  on  false  pretences,  and  I  got  it. 
With  that  warrant  in  my  pocket  I  made  my  way  one  morning 
to  the  flat  in  Mayfair  to  effect  the  arrest. 

It  was  the  valet  who  opened  the  door  to  me.  At  first 
he  did  not  recognise  me,  I  saw,  but  when  I  spoke  and  told 
him  who  I  was  and  peremptorily  that  I  wanted  to  see  his 
master,  his  eyes  opened  wide  as  it  dawned  on  him  that  the 
somewhat  sleepy-looking  individual  to  whom  he  had 
chatted  in  the  bar  was  a  D.D.  Inspector  of  the  C.I.D. 

Without  any  ceremony  I  pushed  my  way  into  a  sitting- 
room,  where  I  found  "  Count  "  Alexis  Stephanoff  seated 
in  an  arm-chair  reading  a  paper.  He  was  fully  dressed 
except  for  having  his  jacket  on.  Instead  he  wore  a  silk 
dressing-gown  of  an  array  of  colours  that  left  Jacob's  coat 
well  behind. 

'  You  are  Count  Stephanoff  ?  "  I  said  to  him. 

"  I  am.     What  do  you  want  ?  "  he  said  haughtily. 

"  I  am  a  police  officer,"  I  replied  ;  "I  hold  a  warrant 
here  for  your  arrest  on  charges  of  obtaining  money  and 
goods  by  false  pretences.  You  will  have  to  come  with  me 
to  Vine  Street  police  station  now."  And  then  I  gave  him 
the  usual  warning  about  anything  which  he  might  say  being 
used  as  evidence  against  him. 

He  got  up  and  started  to  bluster,  and  he  seemed  to  be 
under  the  impression  for  a  moment  that  I  had  come  to  see 
him  about  his  nationality.  Apparently,  an  officer  from  the 
aliens  branch  had  paid  him  a  visit  previously  to  satisfy 
himself  that  Stephanoff  was  not  a  German.  I  soon  disabused 
him  of  that  idea  and  made  it  plain  that  this  was  on  a  criminal 
charge. 

"  Look  here,"  I  said  to  him,  "I'm  going  to  search  your 
rooms.  I  know  that  your  title  is  an  assumed  one." 

After  a  moment's  pause  he  replied,  "  I  am  not  a  count, 
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that's  true.  But  my  mother  is  a  countess.  I  am  a  gentle- 
man with  plenty  of  money  which  I  get  from  my  mother. 
That  you  can  find  out.  My  mother  is  very  wealthy,  and  it 
is  not  necessary  for  me  to  do  anything." 

I  paid  little  attention  to  what  he  said,  and  I  started  to 
ransack  the  rooms  thoroughly.  In  a  drawer  in  a  dressing- 
table  I  found  a  bundle  of  letters  scattered  about.  I  looked 
hastily  through  them.  Practically  every  one  of  them  was 
from  a  woman.  I  took  possession  of  them  and  went  on  with 
my  search. 

I  found  bills  galore.  They  were  from  tailors,  hosiers, 
jewellers,  cigar  merchants,  furniture  people,  and  several 
from  hotels. 

And,  as  I  have  said,  when  Stephanoff  was  searched, 
93.  was  found  on  him,  although  the  clothes  in  which  he 
stood  up  must  have  cost  over  £100,  or  to  be  strictly  accurate 
would  have  cost  that  had  he  ever  paid  for  them. 

Just  before  I  took  him  off  to  Vine  Street  Stephanoff 
made  a  last  attempt  to  bluff  matters  out. 

"  Will  you  see  Count  Benckendorff,  the  Russian  Am- 
bassador," he  said.  "  They  know  me  there.  I  am  not 
connected  officially  with  the  Embassy,  but  they  will  give  me 
protection  as  a  Russian  subject." 

I  did  not  tell  him  then  that  I  had  found  out  that  on 
arriving  in  London  from  Paris,  Stephanoff  had  gone  to  the 
Embassy  and  offered  his  services,  saying  that  he  could  be 
of  a  great  deal  of  use  to  them.  But  they  had  made  sufficient 
inquiry  about  him  in  Paris  to  make  them  show  him  the 
door  when  he  returned  the  following  day. 

Here  are  the  facts  about  this  extraordinary  adventurer 
who  lived  for  months  in  the  West  End  spending  money 
like  a  millionaire  and  doing  it  at  the  expense  of  shop  people 
and  society  women. 

He  was  actually  born  in  Russia,  but  he  had  been  taken 
to  Paris  at  the  age  of  seven  and  had  never  returned  to  his 
native  land.  His  father  was  a  merchant  who  had  not  the 
slightest  connection  with  the  nobility.  Neither  was  his 
mother  a  countess  nor  of  noble  birth. 

When  he  grew  up  in  Paris,  Stephanoff  became  a  journa- 
list, and  it  was  thought  that  by  coming  in  contact  with 
notable  people  he  had  developed  ambitions  to  be  upsides 
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with  them  and  live  as  those  of  whom  he  wrote  did.  He 
commenced  then  to  live  on  his  wits. 

In  191 1  he  was  in  trouble  through  complaints  being 
made  of  his  obtaining  money  by  false  pretences.  Two  years 
later,  the  Paris  Police  were  looking  for  him  over  an  affair 
in  which  he  had  impersonated  a  Balkan  nobleman  and  had 
obtained  four  thousand  francs. 

Later,  he  got  ten  thousand  francs  out  of  one  confiding 
person  on  the  strength  of  his  statement  that  he  was  about 
to  marry  a  very  rich  woman.  And  then,  having  found  that 
he  had  pretty  well  exhausted  every  source  that  he  could  tap 
in  the  French  capital,  he  had  evidently  marked  out  London 
as  a  rich  hunting-ground. 

Taking  into  consideration  the  high  position  in  the  world 
of  politics,  finance,  profession,  to  say  nothing  of  the  famous 
society  women  whom  he  duped,  and  considering  this  ad- 
venturer as  a  personality,  I  am  bound  to  say  that  he  deserves 
a  niche  in  these  memoirs  of  mine  as  the  most  audacious  and 
astonishingly  successful  swindler  I  have  ever  encountered. 

He  was  brought  up  at  the  London  Sessions  after  having 
been  committed  for  trial  at  Marlborough  Street,  the  revue 
star  whom  he  had  wooed  was  hi  court,  and  from  the  dock 
Stephanoff  saw  her  and  went  deathly  pale. 

He  became  even  paler  when  he  stood  up  to  receive  the 
sentence  of  three  years'  penal  servitude  which  was  passed 
on  him  by  the  late  Mr.  Lawrie.  The  blackmail  charges  were 
not  included  in  the  indictment,  and  so  it  was  for  his  frauds, 
which  actually  must  have  amounted  to  a  huge  total,  that 
he  exchanged  his  luxurious  flat  in  Mayfair,  rented  and 
furnished  at  the  expense  of  women  and  tradespeople,  for  a 
cell  in  prison. 
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CHAPTER   IX 

THE     AFFAIR     OF     THE     VERSATILE     CRIMINAL 

THE  life  of  James  R.  was  an  excellent  testimony  to  the  truth 
of  Shakespeare's  dictum  that  "  one  man  in  his  time  plays 
many  parts." 

For  there  was  an  infinite  variety  about  the  crimes  of  this 
man  of  whom  I  am  going  to  write  now  and  who,  as  a  result 
of  my  "  taking  him  up,"  received  on  successive  occasions 
three  years'  penal  servitude,  three  years  again,  and  three 
years  after  that  to  run  consecutively,  and  four  years'  penal 
servitude  later,  having  originally  gone  to  prison  with  hard 
labour  for  eighteen  months. 

His  offences  covered  nearly  every  crime  in  the  calendar 
except  murder  and,  in  point  of  fact,  he  could  hardly  have 
sinned  so  much  had  he  actually  committed  that,  for  on  one 
occasion  he  brought  a  man  to  his  grave  through  his  black- 
mailing the  brother  of  that  man. 

He  married  four  women  in  nine  months,  and  from  each 
of  these  in  turn  he  got  important  sums  of  money  and  left 
them  stranded.  He  traded  on  bogus  cheques  and  on  one 
occasion,  by  means  of  a  trick,  he  got  a  woman  out  of  her 
home  and  sold  up  the  furniture  in  her  absence.  He  was  a 
long-firm  fraud  merchant,  and  one  of  his  confederates  in 
the  long-firm  frauds  posed  as  his  father  to  several  of  the 
women  R.  "  married." 

He  made  and  uttered  counterfeit  coin,  and,  after  accost- 
ing a  married  lady  in  Hyde  Park  he  induced  her  to  give  him 
genuine  money  for  bogus  coins. 

You  will  see,  therefore,  that  James  R.  was  nothing  if 
not  versatile.  To  his  versatility  he  added  the  quality  of 
being  able  apparently  to  cause  women  to  become  infatuated 
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with  him,  and  it  was  while  acting  the  r61e  of  the  gay  Lothario 
that  he  acquired  most  of  his  ill-gotten  gains. 

In  the  case  of  the  bigamy  charges  I  brought  him  to  book 
through  tracing  his  handwriting  on  some  application  forms 
to  view  wills  at  Somerset  House.  If  I  have  specialised  in 
anything  in  the  course  of  my  thirty-odd  years'  association 
with  Scotland  Yard  and  in  the  C.I.D.  it  is  in  the  knowledge 
of  handwriting. 

Time  and  again  I  have  effected  an  important  capture 
through  my  being  able  to  spot  some  tiny  peculiarity  in  a 
signature  or  in  the  body  of  a  letter,  and  by  that  means 
I  have  linked  up  the  crime  with  some  well-known  criminal 
whose  whereabouts  I  have  afterwards  traced. 

I  was  a  Detective-Sergeant  at  the  Yard  when  James  R. 
was  first  brought  to  my  notice.  The  police  of  one  of  the 
Home  Counties  had  communicated  with  us,  and  asked  our 
assistance  in  an  affair  which  was  baffling  them.  I  was 
detailed  to  take  up  the  case  and  I  shall  relate  the  whole 
course  of  my  investigations  as  they  occurred  step  by  step. 

It  appeared  that  the  daughter  of  a  well-known  pro- 
fessional man  had  suddenly  disappeared  from  home  one 
day,  and  her  parents  could  find  no  trace  of  her.  They 
remained  in  ignorance  of  where  she  was  until  a  few  months 
had  elapsed.  Then  one  day  she  returned  to  her  family, 
and  the  time-worn  expression  of  being  a  sadder  and  a  wiser 
girl  was  most  apt. 

She  had  eloped  to  London  with  a  man  who  had 
promised  to  marry  her,  and  under  this  promise  he  had  not 
only  betrayed  her  but  had  obtained  £320  from  her.  That 
achieved,  he  left  her  to  starve. 

The  £320  represented  a  sum  which  the  girl  had  in  her 
own  right  and  she  never  again  saw  a  penny  of  it. 

But  in  spite  of  the  father's  natural  aversion  to  publicity, 
he  determined  that  the  man  who  had  betrayed  and  robbed 
his  daughter  would  not  go  free  if  he  could  take  any  steps 
to  bring  him  to  ;ustice  and  so  he  informed  the  County 
Police. 

That  was  the  position  of  matters  when  I  commenced  on 
the  case.  It  was  to  turn  out  that  this  «.  flair  was  only  one 
of  a  great  many,  and  that  before  I  had  completed  my  in- 
vestigations there  would  be  a  considerable  number  of 
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charges  against  the  individual  who  had  got  £320  from  this 
young  lady. 

Now,  R.  had  got  that  money  from  her  by  giving  her  a 
cheque  in  exchange  for  one  of  hers.  He  said  that  he  in- 
tended to  purchase  some  land  on  the  other  side  of  Beacons- 
field,  and  that,  as  they  were  to  become  man  and  wife,  it 
would  be  equally  to  her  interest  if  she  advanced  him  the 
money,  for  which  he  would  give  her  a  post-dated  cheque. 

He  did  so  and  it  was  that  "  scrap  of  paper  " — for  I  may 
tell  you  that,  literally  as  well  as  figuratively,  it  was  nothing 
more — which  materially  helped  me  to  get  the  affair  brought 
home  to  R. 

I  took  away  the  cheque  form  for  future  reference,  and 
then  I  returned  to  London,  where  I  immediately  made 
enquiries  at  the  bank  where  the  young  lady's  cheque  had 
been  cashed.  It  had,  of  course,  been  endorsed,  but  not 
with  R.'s  real  name. 

A  chat  with  the  manager  of  the  bank,  and  with  the 
particular  cashier  who  had  taken  in  the  cheque,  led  me  to 
the  belief  that  the  man  who  had  presented  the  cheque  had 
a  business  address  in  Lothbury. 

I  took  up  observation  on  the  premises  there,  and,  as  I 
was  armed,  of  course,  with  a  good  working  description  of 
the  man  with  whom  Miss  X.  had  eloped  and  who  had  got 
her  money  by  false  pretences,  I  kept  a  lookout  for  an 
individual  answering  to  that  description. 

It  was  not  long  before  I  picked  up  my  man,  and  I  set  to 
work  to  shadow  him  with  a  view  to  finding  out  something 
about  his  present  movements  and  business. 

It  may  not  be  irrelevant  here  for  me  to  let  my  readers 
know  something  about  the  work  of  shadowing,  for  it  is 
obvious  that  in  the  reminiscences  of  a  member  of  the 
Criminal  Investigation  Department  a  mention  of  that 
work  must  of  necessity  crop  up,  and  some  understanding 
of  how  it  is  done  is  probably  not  only  interesting  but 
enlightening. 

Disguises,  let  me  say,  are  much  more  a  matter  of  detective 
fiction  than  of  real  criminal  investigation.  They  are  in- 
convenient for  a  variety  of  reasons  and  difficult  to  carry  off 
in  daylight. 

What  the  detective  has  to  guard  against  in  shadowing 
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his  man — as  I  shadowed  R.  after  recognising  him  at  his 
office  premises  in  Lothbury — is  being  seen  by  the  criminal. 

If,  in  the  course  of  your  going  about  your  daily  business 
you  were  to  see  the  same  person  near  you  twice,  you  might 
not  think  much  about  it.  There  would  come  to  you  only 
a  vague  sense  of  familiarity  with  that  face,  of  having  seen 
it  somewhere  before. 

But  if  on  four  or  five  occasions  during  the  day  you  were 
to  see  the  same  person  near  you,  and  that  at  widely  different 
places,  you  would  naturally  ask  yourself  questions. 

On  foot,  especially  in  a  large  city,  it  is  comparatively 
easy,  after  some  training,  for  the  C.I.D.  man  to  follow  his 
quarry.  He  can  be  one  of  a  crowd  on  a  pavement  and  yet 
near  enough  not  to  lose  sight  of  his  man. 

But  when  the  wanted  individual  boards  a  'bus  or  taxi, 
the  job  becomes  a  little  more  difficult.  Say,  for  instance, 
the  criminal  makes  a  sudden  dive  for  a  'bus  ;  I  would  also 
spring  for  that  'bus. 

If  my  man  went  upstairs  I  would  go  inside,  and  by 
keeping  a  watchful  eye  on  the  stairs  I  would  quite  easily 
see  him  come  down  and  be  ready  to  jump  off  after  him. 

If  he  went  inside  I  would  go  on  top,  for,  as  I  say,  a 
detective  must  not  let  his  quarry  get  familiar  with  his  face. 

On  top  I  would  make  for  a  seat  on  the  near  side  of  the 
'bus.  Then,  by  looking  over  the  side  rail  I  could  keep  an 
eye  on  all  the  people  alighting.  If  I  could  not  get  an  outside 
seat  to  enable  me  to  hang  over  the  side,  I  kept  my  eyes 
on  the  shop  windows. 

As  long  as  one  is  in  or  about  the  centre  of  a  city  there 
are  generally  shop  windows  to  reflect  the  side  of  the  'bus,  and 
one  can  see  who  gets  on  and  off  by  merely  keeping  an  eye 
on  the  windows. 

On  the  other  hand,  should  a  man  take  a  taxi,  the  only 
thing  to  do  is  to  take  another  and  give  the  driver  instructions 
not  to  let  the  first  one  out  of  his  sight. 

London  drivers  in  particular  are  very  quick  in  the  uptake 
as  to  this,  but  there  is  one  difficulty  which  the  most  intelli- 
gent of  them  cannot  get  over — that  is  when  the  hunted  taxi 
slips  across  at  a  traffic  hold-up  as  the  last  vehicle  to  get 
across.  Then  my  taxi  might  be  held  up  for  a  couple  of 
minutes  while  my  man  was  nearly  a  mile  away. 
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In  a  desperate  case  I  may  just  mention  that  it  would 
have  been  possible  for  me  as  a  Superintendent  of  Scotland 
Yard  to  instruct  the  traffic  policeman  to  let  my  taxi  across. 

Tubes  are  troublesome.  I  have  known  a  man  who  was 
aware  he  was  being  followed  wait  until  the  lift  gate  was 
about  to  close,  and  then  dash  in  just  in  time  to  be  the  last 
person.  In  that  instance  I  made  for  the  stairs,  which  I 
took  four  at  a  tune. 

I  did  pick  up  my  man  on  the  platform,  but  in  many  cases 
the  clever  crook  will  leave  the  detective  waiting  for  the  next 
lift  while  he,  the  crook,  goes  down  and  makes  a  dash  for 
the  stairs,  which  he  is  mounting  while  the  detective  is 
going  down  on  the  lift. 

Office  buildings  with  several  entrances  and  exits  are 
tricky  problems  for  the  detective,  but  I  always  made  it  a 
practice,  where  it  was  of  grave  moment  that  I  should  not  let  a 
man  slip  me,  to  have  one  or  two  subordinates  whom  I  could 
post  at  the  different  doors. 

And  now  I  shall  leave  this  subject  at  those  general 
observations  and  get  back  to  our  friend,  James  R. 

I  shadowed  him  for  a  day  or  two,  therefore,  and  at  the 
same  time  I  made  discreet  inquiries  of  the  caretaker  and 
hoistman  of  the  building,  as  well  as  of  some  people  who 
were  delivering  goods  to  the  office  which  R.  rented. 

From  those  enquiries  I  came  to  the  conclusion  that  R. 
was  running  some  kind  of  bogus  business  at  that  place  in 
Lothbury.  But,  to  make  sure  of  getting  him  first  on  the 
original  count  of  having  defrauded  the  young  lady  who  had 
handed  him  over  £320,  I  had  him  identified,  and  with  the 
warrant  the  police  of  that  county  had  obtained  I  arrested 
him  and  he  was  taken  to  the  Assizes  eventually  and  sentenced 
to  three  years'  penal  servitude. 

Now,  bear  in  mind  I  still  had  that  cheque  which  R.  had 
given  to  the  girl  he  had  promised  to  marry.  At  this  point 
I  must  tell  you  that  I  felt  instinctively  that  I  was  a  long 
way  from  having  done  with  R.,  and  that,  if  my  sixth  sense 
did  not  deceive  me,  I  would,  by  pursuing  a  line  of  investi- 
gation which  had  occurred  to  me,  bring  home  a  number  of 
other  crimes  to  him. 

Three  years  previous  to  the  time  of  which  I  am  speaking, 
he  had  been  sentenced  to  eighteen  months'  hard  labour  for 
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having  stolen  and  sold  all  the  furniture  belonging  to  a 
woman  with  whom  he  had  been  associating. 

One  day  he  sent  a  bogus  telegram  which  said  that  her 
mother  was  seriously  ill  and  asking  her  to  go  home  at  once. 
She  went  and  it  was  during  her  absence  that  R.  hastily  made 
arrangements  and  got  all  her  furniture  out  of  her  house  and 
sold  it  for  as  much  as  it  would  fetch. 

The  woman  returned,  after  having  found  that  her  mother 
was  perfectly  well,  and  discovered  that  not  a  stick  had  been 
left  in  her  home.  R.  was  found,  tried,  and  sentenced. 

Now,  three  years  later,  my  experience  of  human  nature 
told  me  that  this  woman  would  probably  be  able  to  tell  me 
something  about  R.  and  his  habits,  etc.  For  you  must 
remember  that  he  had  not  only  swindled  this  woman  but, 
what  was  much  wrorse  even  in  a  woman's  eyes,  he  had  thrown 
her  over  as  soon  as  he  got  the  money  for  the  furniture. 

She  was,  in  fact,  "  a  woman  scorned,"  and  I  wished  to 
make  use  of  that  "  fury  "  whose  like,  we  are  told,  "  hell 
hath  not."  It  is  a  phase  of  human  nature  of  which  the 
detective  makes  good  use  to  further  the  ends  of  justice. 

Before  I  went  to  see  her  I  had  been  through  all  the 
personal  columns  of  any  papers  likely  to  have  matrimonial 
advertisements  and  I  had  a  number  of  cuttings  in  my 
possession  when  I  called  upon  the  former  sweetheart  of  R. 
I  told  her  quite  frankly  the  object  of  my  visit,  and  I  asked 
her  how  she  came  to  know  R.  originally. 

"  Through  a  marriage  advertisement  in  the "  she 

answered. 

"A  marriage  advertisement,"  I  repeated.  "But  did 
you  marry  him,  then  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  she  answered,  and  I  tried  to  conceal  my  surprise. 
Then  she  went  on  :  "I  had  an  intrigue  with  an  elderly  man 
before  I  answered  the  advertisement.  I  met  Jim,  and  after 
a  bit  we  got  married.  He  got  to  know  about  my  previous 
love  affair,  and  he  started  out  to  threaten  the  old  man,  who 
was  in  a  prominent  public  position,  with  exposure  if  he  did 
not  come  away  with  £500. 

"  So  far  as  I  know  he  got  the  money.  I  don't  know 
how  much.  And  he  kept  bleeding  the  old  man  until  a 
brother  got  to  hear  of  it.  The  brother  himself  was  in  an 
excellent  position  both  financially  and  socially,  but  he  had 
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a  weak  heart,  and  as  soon  as  he  got  to  hear  of  the  black- 
mailing of  my  former  friend,  the  shock  and  fear  of  the 
scandal  in  the  family  killed  him." 

"  Do  you  remember  the  wording  of  the  advertisement 
you  answered  ?  "  I  broke  in. 

"  Pretty  nearly,"  she  replied. 

"  Can  you  pick  out  any  here  from  the  wording  that  you 
think  might  have  been  inserted  by  R.  ?  "  and  I  laid  out 
the  various  cuttings  before  her.  She  looked  through 
them  carefully  and  picked  out  two  which  she  said  she  felt 
certain  "  must  have  been  put  in  by  R." 

I  left  her  and  went  off  to  trace  the  advertiser  in  those 
two  cases,  and  with  the  help  of  the  newspaper  offices  I  did 
so.  Sure  enough  they  had  emanated  from  the  address  in 
Lothbury. 

Then  I  went  back  to  the  woman  whose  lover  R.  had 
been,  and  questioned  her  closely  with  a  view  to  finding  out 
if  she  had  any  idea  of  the  name  of  any  other  woman  with 
whom  R.  had  taken  up  after  leaving  her  or  subsequent  to 
his  coming  out  of  prison  after  that  eighteen  months' 
sentence. 

You  see,  there  is  one  basic  truth  a  detective  should  never 
forget.  A  man  may  have  an  affair  with  a  woman  in  the 
course  of  his  career,  and  he  may  pass  on  his  way  treating  it 
as  an  incident  he  does  not  remember  long. 

With  a  woman  it  is  different.  Unless  her  affections  are 
casual  she  will  never  forget  and,  especially  where  she  has 
been  jilted,  she  will  most  probably  make  it  her  business  to 
know  that  man's  subsequent  movements. 

In  the  work  of  a  detective,  documentary  clues  or  other 
tangible  evidence  must  often  be  supplemented  by  the 
information  he  gets  by  keen  insight  into  human  emotions 
and  the  motives  which  actuate  people  to  give  him  that 
information. 

I  got  just  the  one  clue  I  wanted.  I  had  the  name  and, 
vaguely,  the  address  of  one  woman  with  whom  R.  had  got 
into  touch  through,  as  I  was  to  find,  one  of  those 
advertisements. 

I  need  not  weary  you  with  a  detailed  account  of  how 
I  found  this  woman.  Sufficient  to  say  that  I  did  find  her. 
And  by  telling  her  about  the  present  position  of  R.,  who 
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had  commenced  his  three  years'  penal  servitude,  and  giving 
her  the  details  of  what  I  knew,  up  to  a  point,  about  his 
fraudulent  methods,  I  got  out  of  her  that  he  had  bigamously 
married  her  and  had  got  £400  out  of  her  before  he  threw  her 
over,  as  he  did  all  the  other  victims  of  his  wiles. 

She  told  me  more  than  that.  She  told  me  that  she  knew 
of  another  woman  whom  he  had  "  married  "  before  she  had 
met  him.  For  this  previous  "  wife  "  of  R.'s  had  found  out 
in  some  manner  that  he  had  "  married  "  again  and  she  had 
written  to  the  woman  I  was  now  speaking  to,  and  not  only 
informed  her  of  R.'s  previous  "marriage  "  but  spoke  of 
what  she  would  do  to  get  him  "  put  away." 

R.  had  discovered  this  letter  in  the  possession  of  my 
present  informant,  and  there  was  a  scene.  He  went  out  of 
the  room  they  were  in  at  that  time  and  he  returned  with 
a  revolver  in  his  hand. 

He  locked  the  door  and  then  said  to  her  : 

"  You  are  going  to  sit  down  and  write  to ,  and  you 

are  going  to  tell  her  that  you  and  I  are  not  married  but  we 
are  living  together.  If  you  don't  do  that,  I'll  blow  your 
brains  out.  Get  on  with  it." 

In  fear  of  her  life,  she  sat  down  and  composed  the  letter 
as  he  ordered  her  to  do.  He  dictated  it,  in  fact,  and  when 
she  had  signed  it  and  addressed  the  envelope  he  snatched 
it  from  her  and  took  it  away  to  post. 

She  went  on  to  tell  me,  too,  that  R.'s  father  had  been 
present  when  she  had  first  met  R.  The  father  had,  in  fact, 
also  attended  the  "wedding."  He  spoke  constantly  of 
what  "  a  splendid,  good  fellow  "  his  son  was,  and  said  that 
the  woman  he  married  would  have  every  reason  to  be 
proud  of  him.  Although  a  little  puzzled  for  a  moment, 
I  saw  daylight  regarding  the  "  father  "  when  I  got  a  descrip- 
tion of  him  from  this  woman. 

Let  me  just  remark  now  that  on  pursuing  my  enquiries 
as  to  the  various  "  marriages  "  I  found  that  they  worked  out 
thus  :  R.  had  married  first  a  woman  from  whom  he  got  £510 
on  the  pretext  that  he  was  going  to  start  business.  Within 
a  month  of  the  marriage  he  deserted  her  and  he 
left  this  woman  to  enter  the  workhouse  in  sheer  desperation 
and  penniless.  Three  weeks  later  he  married  again ! 

Once  more  he  got  money  to  the  tune  of,  I  think,  about 
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£250,  and  again  he  decamped  and  left  the  woman  starving. 
That  was  the  woman  who  had  written  to  inform  wife  number 
three  about  her  marriage.  Then  there  was  this  woman  from 
whom  he  received,  or,  rather,  extorted  £400. 

As  soon  as  I  got  in  touch  with  all  four  women  whom  R. 
had  "  married  " — I  set  to  work  to  trace  the  money  which 
they  had  paid  over  to  him. 

Fortunately  for  my  somewhat  herculean  task  (for  some 
time  had  elapsed  since  most  of  the  transactions),  the  sums 
had  mostly  been  paid  over  in  notes  of  fairly  large  denomina- 
tion. In  one  instance  they  were  £100  notes.  Having 
described  in  a  previous  chapter  in  detail  the  process  of 
tracing  English  banknotes,  I  need  only  say  that  I  did  track 
the  course  of  most  of  them,  and  I  secured  evidence  that 
they  had  undoubtedly  been  paid  out  to  R. 

And  now  I  come  to  R.'s  "  father."  Enquiries  had  been 
going  on  in  other  directions  and  pursued  by  other  C.I.D. 
officers  as  to  the  exact  nature  of  the  business  carried  on  at 
the  Lothbury  address  of  R. 

It  was  not  long  before  it  was  clearly  established  that  it 
was  a  "  long-firm  fraud  "  affair.  Most  of  my  readers  are 
aware,  I  dare  say,  that  a  long-firm  fraud  consists  of  a  man 
or  men  starting  business  and  by  the  help  of  forged  references 
(they  often  give  themselves  the  references  from  another 
address  in  another  town)  they  obtain  goods  on  credit. 

They  pay  a  few  small  accounts  at  first  to  establish 
confidence.  Then  they  order  a  large  quantity  of  stuff,  sell 
it  immediately  they  receive  it  and  decamp  with  the  proceeds, 
leaving  the  supplying  firm  to  "  whistle  "  for  their  money. 

These  long-firm  frauds  men  are  amazingly  bold  in  their 
methods.  For,  after  having  brought  off  a  big  swindle  at 
one  address  they  simply  change  their  names  and  start  in 
another  line  of  business  at  a  different  place. 

Now,  I  had  ascertained  that  the  man  who  was  working 
in  conjunction  with  R.  at  the  Lothbury  address  was  an 
elderly  individual  of  rather  staid  and  benevolent  appearance. 
In  the  course  of  my  observations  on  the  premises  and  in 
shadowing  R.  I  had  seen  this  man  come  out  into  the  street 
with  him  on  several  occasions. 

It  was  when  one  of  the  women  whom  R.  had  bigamously 
married  described  this  elderly  man  to  me,  as  I  have  already 
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mentioned,  that  I  knew  for  a  certainty  that  he  was 
"  father." 

Later,  I  discovered  that  the  modus  operandi  of  the  two 
scoundrels  was  to  go  over  the  replies  received  to  the  matri- 
monial advertisements  together.  They  would  then  pick 
out  those  which  came  from  the  most  likely  women,  likely 
in  the  sense  of  appearing  to  be  pretty  well-to-do. 

These  they  would  answer,  and  they  would  carry  on  a 
sufficient  correspondence  to  find  out  what  means  they 
possessed  of  their  own,  and  whether  they  had  any  ex- 
pectations under  wills. 

Having  settled  on  the  victim,  she  was  asked  to  call  at 
the  address  at  Lothbury  and  when  she  arrived  there  she 
was  duly  impressed  with  the  importance  of  the  business  of 
the  man  who  wanted  to  "  marry  "  her. 

R.  would  leave  her  alone  with  his  elderly  accomplice  and, 
in  his  absence,  the  man  who  passed  as  the  father  would  pour 
out  his  praises  of  his  son's  business  capacities,  his  upright 
character,  etc.,  etc. 

The  old  man  had,  in  fact,  attended  one  of  the  weddings 
as  the  father  of  the  "  bridegroom  "  and,  according  to  my 
information,  he  played  the  part  to  perfection  and  completely 
took  in  the  bride  and  her  relatives.  This  elderly  man  also 
helped  to  carry  on  the  business  of  the  long-firm  frauds. 

Now,  in  the  knowledge  that  R.  had  made  it  his  job  to  go 
to  Somerset  House  in  order  to  look  up  some  wills  which 
had  been  mentioned  by  his  prospective  victims  and  wives, 
I  went  there  too.  I  produced  my  authority  and  was  enabled 
to  see  all  the  application  forms  which  had  been  made  out 
for  searching  those  wills. 

In  my  pocket  was  the  cheque  which  had  been  given 
by  R.  to  the  girl  whom  he  had  defrauded  of  £320 — that  first 
case  which  had  started  my  investigations — and  when  I 
spread  out  the  application  forms  on  the  table  in  front  of  me, 
and  studied  the  writing,  I  then  compared  it  with  the  hand- 
writing on  that  cheque. 

There  was  not  a  shadow  of  doubt  that  the  writing  with 
which  the  forms  had  been  filled  in  was  identical  to  that  on 
the  cheque.  Thus  I  drove  in,  so  to  speak,  the  last  nail  in 
the  coffin  of  R.'s  career  of  bigamy,  long-firm  frauds  and 
victimisation  of  women. 
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Having  placed  all  my  evidence  before  the  proper 
authorities,  and  the  long-firm  frauds  having  also  been 
brought  home  to  R.,  a  Home  Office  order  was  applied  for 
and  granted  to  bring  him  from  prison  to  the  Police  Court, 
where  he  was  committed  for  trial  at  the  Old  Bailey.  He 
had  then  served  three  months  of  his  sentence  of  three  years 
for  the  £320  cheque  fraud. 

R.  was  sentenced  to  three  years'  penal  servitude  for  the 
bigamy  charges  and  the  frauds  upon  women,  and  three  years' 
penal  servitude  on  the  long-firm  fraud  charges,  the  terms  to 
run  consecutively,  in  addition  to  the  sentence  of  three  years 
he  had  already  received. 

The  "  father  "  received  five  years'  penal  servitude. 

It  was  eight  years  later — that  is  to  say,  while  he  was  still 
a  ticket-of-leave  man — that  I  renewed  acquaintance  with  R., 
for  I  was  then  called  to  prove  his  previous  convictions  when 
he  was  tried  and  found  guilty  at  the  Old  Bailey  for  uttering 
counterfeit  coins.  Let  me  say  that  on  a  previous  occasion 
in  the  career  of  this  arch-rogue  he  had  been  sentenced  to 
three  years'  penal  servitude  for  the  offence. 

On  this  latest  occasion,  before  sentence  was  passed  on 
him,  and  after  the  jury  had  returned  a  verdict  of  "  Guilty," 
R.  made  a  most  impassioned  speech  from  the  dock  in  which 
he  vilified  the  police. 

"  They  are  the  greatest  perjurers  and  blackmailers  in 
the  country,"  he  flung  forth  across  the  Court.  "  They  are 
trying  to  send  me  into  incarceration  for  nine  years  and 
fifty  days."  (I  think  he  referred  to  the  unexpired  portion 
of  his  previous  sentence.)  "  I  have  tried  to  get  a  ship  to 
leave  the  country  to  lead  a  better,  a  nobler,  a  purer  life. 
What  can  I  do  ?  For  God's  sake,  don't  send  me  back  to 
penal  servitude.  I'd  never  do  nine  years  and  fifty  days. 
Rather  a  thousand  times  death." 

In  spite,  however,  of  this  emotional  outburst,  the 
Common  Serjeant  sentenced  R.  to  four  years'  penal 
servitude. 


Chapter  X 

THE  ATTEMPTED   FORGERY  OF  LORD 
LONSDALE'S  NAME 
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CHAPTER   X 

THE  ATTEMPTED  FORGERY  OF  LORD  LONSDALE'S  NAME. 

I  DO  not  think  it  will  require  any  lengthy  explanation  from 
me  to  tell  you  how  tremendous  an  asset  a  good  memory  is 
to  the  officer  of  the  Criminal  Investigation  Department. 

To  carry  in  one's  mind's  eye,  it  may  be  for  years,  a 
picture  of  a  face  which  has  been  seen  fleetingly  ;  to  remember 
some  little  trick  or  manner  of  speech  ;  and,  very  often  the 
most  important  detail  of  all,  to  recognise  a  person's  hand- 
writing, should  be  part  of  the  stock  in  trade  of  every 
detective. 

Without  appearing  egotistical,  I  trust,  I  was  pretty  well 
equipped  in  all  those  directions,  and,  as  I  have  said  several 
times  already,  particularly  in  the  matter  of  handwriting, 
my  memory  has  never  failed  me  and  it  has,  as  in  the  case  I 
am  now  going  to  tell  you  about,  proved  frequently  to  be 
about  the  only  clue  on  which  I  could  base  any  investigations. 

When  I  was  promoted  to  be  Divisional  Detective- 
Inspector  at  Vine  Street  it  meant  that  I  was  going  to  be 
confronted  with  an  entirely  different  class  of  criminal  to 
that  which,  in  the  Borough,  for  instance,  I  had  been 
accustomed. 

I  was  to  find  that,  instead  of  the  crime  of  violence,  com- 
mitted either  in  a  moment  of  passion,  or  by  a  man  who 
acted  with  brute  force  instead  of  by  brain  power,  I  was  going 
to  match  my  brains  against  the  cunning  and  foresight  of 
some  of  the  most  astute  people  in  the  world. 

For  the  Vine  Street  area  is  what  I  might  call  the  Tom 
Tiddler's  ground  of  the  international  crook.  Within  that 
immensely  wealthy  area  bounded  by  Regent  Street,  Picca- 
dilly, Park  Lane  and  Oxford  Street,  he  has  the  mansions  if  he 
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is  a  "  screwsman  "  (as  the  fraternity  call  the  house  burglar) ; 
he  has  the  jewellers'  shops  of  Bond  Street  and  neighbour- 
hood, if  he  is  a  shop  thief  or  bandit ;  and  if  he  is  a  confidence 
man  or  a  hotel  robbery  expert,  he  has  at  his  disposal  all 
those  huge  caravanserai  which  house  the  world's  richest 
folk. 

And  when  it  comes  to  forgery,  you  have  there  the  very 
home  of  it.  In  the  cafes,  lounges,  and  even  clubs,  are  to  be 
found  men  of  excellent  education  who  will  lend  their  expert 
penmanship  to  some  gang  who  have  done  the  preparatory 
work  of  getting  hold  of  a  cheque-book  and  information  about 
their  intended  victim's  bank  account. 

The  actual  sum  involved  in  the  forgery  of  Lord  Lons- 
dale's  name  to  a  cheque  which  was  sent  to  my  old  friend,  Mr. 
Luigi  Naintre,  then  of  Giro's,  now  at  the  Embassy  Club,  was 
not  a  large  one,  £110  only.  But  the  circumstances  sur- 
rounding the  case  were  of  a  nature  that  made  me  regard  it  as 
of  particular  interest. 

It  is  the  story  of  a  bet,  an  interrupted  shave,  and  a 
breezy  little  passage  between  an  over-zealous  counsel  and 
myself  at  the  Old  Bailey,  where  the  forger,  a  well-known 
"  penman  "with  a  bad  record,  got  five  years'  penal  servitude. 

I  was  sitting  in  my  room  at  Vine  Street  one  day,  when  on 
my  answering  a  ring  of  the  telephone  bell  I  heard  the  voice 
of  Mr.  Naintre,  or  "  Luigi  "  as  he  is  affectionately  known 
to  London  clubland.  He  told  me  that  a  messenger-boy  had 
come  to  Giro's  club  with  a  letter  addressed  to  him. 

I  may  as  well  give  you  the  contents  of  the  letter  now, 
exactly  as  it  was  written  : 

"  Cher  Luigi.  I  enclose  cheque  for  £110.  Keep  £10  as 
commission  and  send  me  by  bearer  £110.  Should  you  not 
have  sufficient  send  all  you  can,  and  the  balance  will  do  at  any 
time.  I  rely  on  your  discretion  in  the  matter.  Lonsdale." 

Now  the  tone  of  the  note,  apart  from  any  question  of 
handwriting,  had  immediately  aroused  suspicion  in  the  mind 
of  Luigi,  as  I  shall  continue  to  call  Mr.  Naintre'  in  this  article. 

It  was  not  that  the  famous  sporting  peer  should  ask  him 
to  cash  a  cheque  for  £110.  That  kind  of  transaction  is  very 
common  in  the  West  End  clubs,  and  it  has  been  my  ex- 
perience that  the  wealthier  people  are,  the  more  often  are 
they  likely  to  find  themselves  in  want  of  ready  money. 


Luigi. 
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Knowing  that  they  can  cash  cheques  in  dozens  of  places, 
they  do  not  trouble  to  set  off  in  the  morning  with  well-lined 
wallets. 

The  point,  however,  which  did  make  Luigi  doubt  the 
bona-fide  of  the  letter  was  that  Lord  Lonsdale  should  offer  him 
£io  "  as  commission."  For  Lord  Lonsdale  would  have  had 
not  the  slightest  reason  to  do  anything  of  the  kind. 

I  told  Luigi  then  to  make  up  a  packet  which  looked  like 
bank  notes  contained  in  an  envelope,  to  seal  them  up,  and 
to  hand  the  packet  to  the  Exchange  Telegraph  Company's 
boy,  who  had  merely  been  called  into  a  West  End  hotel  by  a 
man  and  told  to  take  the  envelope  to  Giro's. 

The  boy  was  to  be  kept  waiting  until  I  sent  along  two  of 
my  men  who  would  follow  him  back  to  the  hotel  in  the  hope 
of  arresting  the  man  who  had  despatched  him  with  the 
letter. 

I  gave  instructions  accordingly,  but  later  in  the  day  I 
found  that  apparently  the  delay  in  the  return  of  the 
messenger-boy  had  awakened  suspicion  of  a  trap  in  the 
mind  of  the  man  who  had  sent  him  to  Giro's,  and  he  had 
gone. 

The  next  move  in  the  matter  was  that  Luigi  came  along 
to  see  me  at  Vine  Street,  and  he  brought  the  letter  with 
him.  Let  me  mention  that  in  the  course  of  duty,  and  of 
course  more  especially  at  Vine  Street,  a  detective  finds  hotel 
managers  and  club  managers  of  immense  service  to  him, 
and  I  was  on  very  friendly  terms  with  everybody  who 
mattered  in  either  of  those  professions. 

Their  powers  of  observation  are  highly  developed  hi  the 
course  of  their  everyday  rounds  of  their  hotel  or  club,  and 
many  a  time  I  have  got  word  of  some  "  swell  mobsman  " 
from  such  a  source. 

As  Luigi  handed  the  letter  to  me  across  my  desk,  I  set 
myself  to  study  the  writing.  Within  a  minute  or  two,  I 
looked  across  at  the  famous  club  director  and  said  ; 

"  I  know  who  wrote  that." 

He  looked  at  me  with  both  amazement  and,  I  am 
inclined  to  think,  incredulity. 

"  Ah,  but  how  can  you,  Carlin  ?  "  he  said.  '  That 
writing  is  surely  disguised." 

"  It  is,"  I  agreed,  "  but  even  with  the  disguise,  there  are 
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one  or  two  tricks  and  twists  to  certain  letters  which  make 
me  confident  I  can  name  the  man  who  did  the  forgery." 

He  shook  his  head.  "  I  don't  see  how  you  can  do  it. 
Bet  you  six  to  one  in  pounds  you  can't/' 

Of  course,  betting,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  hardly  came 
within  the  scope  of  my  professional  duties,  but  partly  because 
I  felt  that  the  acumen  of  the  C.I. D.  was  at  stake,  I  accepted 
the  sporting  offer,  and  the  bet  was  made. 

It  was  no  piece  of  bluff  on  my  part.  There  was  no  point 
in  my  bluffing  so  far  as  Luigi  was  concerned.  I  confined 
anything  I  did  in  that  direction  to  dealing  with  criminals,  and 
then  only  as  a  last  resource. 

No.  I  had  spotted  in  the  handwriting  of  the  letter  and 
the  cheque  one  or  two  little  things  which  sent  my  memory 
back  several  years.  I  will  admit  frankly  that  I  have  never 
relied  much  on  the  testimony  of  handwriting  experts,  nor  do 
I  know  very  much  about  the  details  of  their  methods  of 
comparing  handwriting. 

I  had  my  own  method  and  that  was  to  select  certain  letters 
of  the  alphabet  for  comparison.  For  it  is  a  curious  thing  that 
even  an  expert  forger  has  difficulty  in  disguising  an  "  S,"  a 
"  y,"  a  capital  "  D,"  and  the  upward  half  of  an  "  F." 

In  the  case  we  are  reviewing  at  present,  you  must  remem- 
ber that  there  was  a  letter  as  well  as  a  cheque.  Where  you 
are  dealing  with  cheques  only,  the  detection  becomes  much 
more  difficult  of  course,  but  even  there  the  forger  will  very 
often  not  attempt  to  imitate  the  writing  of  the  person  whose 
cheque  he  is  forging  when  filling  in  the  "  body  "of  the  cheque. 
In  other  words,  he  uses  a  disguised  handwriting  of  any 
kind  for  the  body  of  the  cheque  and  confines  his  imitation 
to  the  signature. 

When  I  had  a  letter,  however,  as  in  this  instance,  I  had 
a  great  deal  more  to  go  on  ;  and  with  my  memory  to  guide 
me,  I  felt  certain  that  I  recognised  in  some  of  the  tell-tale 
letters  of  the  alphabet  the  caligraphy  of  a  certain  man  who 
had  come  into  my  hands  some  years  before  and  whom  I 
had  brought  to  book  for  a  big  forgery. 

As  soon  as  Luigi  left  me,  I  sent  off  to  Scotland  Yard  to 
get  from  this  man's  "  dossier  "  certain  specimens  of  his 
handwriting  which  the  C.I.D.  had  on  record. 

The  comparison  I  made  then  confirmed  the  view  I  had 
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formed,  and  so  I  immediately  gave  instructions  to  some  of 
my  men  to  go  and  find  the  suspect,  with  whose  name  and 
description  they  were  made  fully  acquainted. 

Let  me  pause  here,  to  tell  you  that  "  sending  out  men  to 
find  a  suspect  "  is  not  quite  the  needle-in-the-haystack  job 
which  it  sounds  at  first  blush.  For  you  must  know — what 
every  detective  well  knows — that  the  habitual  criminal  (such 
as  this  forger  was)  moves  in  very  well-defined  and  compara- 
tively small  circles. 

Crooks,  especially  in  the  higher  grades  of  the  profession, 
are  like  a  lot  of  homing  pigeons.  They  come  back  even- 
tually to  more  or  less  the  same  place  when  their  money  is 
exhausted  and  they  are  plotting  a  new  job. 

The  public  may  think  that  they  would  be  too  wary  to 
frequent  their  old  haunts  and  that  they  would  seek  pas- 
tures new  for  the  sake  of  safety.  But  it  is  not  so.  We  of  the 
C.I.D.  know  that  the  instincts  of  the  crook  for  returning  to 
"  the  flock  "  are,  as  the  French  say,  "  stronger  than 
himself." 

Whether  it  is  simply  to  find  people  who  will  help  them 
on  some  fresh  crime,  or  whether  it  is  just  the  need  of  feeling 
themselves  in  close  touch  with  their  fellow-crooks,  is  not 
always  easy  to  define.  But  the  outstanding  fact  remains 
that  a  certain  type  of  criminal  is  to  be  found  sooner  or  later 
in  a  certain  neighbourhood. 

You  saw  the  truth  of  this  when  I  related  the  case  of  the 
Brixton  murder  and  the  hunt  for  "  Scottie  "  Mason  and 
Vivian  near  Charing  Cross  Road. 

In  this  instance  of  the  forger  I  was  looking  for,  however, 
a  good  many  days  elapsed  and  still  my  men  could  find  no 
trace  of  him.  Now  at  that  particular  moment  I  was  kept 
extremely  busy.  For  this  happened  in  January,  1 916,  and  as 
head  of  the  Vine  Street  C.I.D.  my  hands  were  kept  very 
full  rounding  up  suspected  foreigners  in  the  Soho  district. 

I  had  to  carry  out  raids  on  cafes  more  than  once  weekly. 
In  spite  of  what  I  have  overheard  people  say  then  and  since, 
the  work  of  the  Secret  Service,  the  Intelligence  Branch,  and 
the  Special  Branch  of  Scotland  Yard,  was  extraordinarily 
thorough  and  very  successful,  and  the  hunt  for  spies  in 
those  streets  bordering  on  Soho  where  the  population  was, 
and  is,  largely  foreign,  was  particularly  diligent. 
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As  a  consequence,  I  was  kept  at  it  morning,  noon  and 
night  at  Vine  Street  preparing  for,  and  carrying  out  raids 
on  restaurants,  hotels,  and  clubs,  to  arrest  foreigners,  who 
were  either  sent  to  internment  camps  or  much  less  agree- 
able destinations. 

It  had  become  my  custom  to  go  to  a  barber's  shop  in 
Glasshouse  Street  to  be  shaved  each  morning,  for  very 
often  I  did  not  get  home  within  twenty-four  hours.  One 
morning  I  had  gone  in  as  usual  and  had  sat  down  in  the 
chair  for  my  shave. 

The  man  had  commenced  to  lather  my  face  and  was  well 
on  with  the  job  when  I  chanced  to  look  in  the  mirror  in  front 
of  me.  It  was  placed  in  such  a  position  that  anyone  sitting 
in  the  chair  could  see  the  door  by  which  customers  had  to 
enter.  Just  at  that  moment  a  man  came  in.  And  in  the 
mirror  I  immediately  recognised  the  face  of  the  forger  I 
had  been  looking  for. 

I  saw  that  he  had  also  recognised  me  in  the  mirror,  almost 
at  the  same  moment.  His  expression  showed  me  that,  but, 
to  put  the  matter  beyond  doubt,  he  turned  promptly  on 
his  heel  and  dashed  through  the  door  out  of  the  shop. 

I  plucked  the  towel  from  my  neck,  drew  it  across  my 
cheeks  and  chin  and  wiped  the  soap  from  my  face,  and 
within  five  seconds  I  was  out  of  the  chair  and  through  the 
door  after  my  man.  I  did  not  wait,  I  assure  you,  to  get  my 
hat  nor  to  explain  to  the  astounded  barber. 

Up  Glasshouse  Street  I  ran  with  my  man  in  full  view. 
He  turned  into  Regent  Street  hoping  to  be  lost  no  doubt  in 
the  denser  traffic  there,  but  I  kept  him  in  sight  and  to  the 
great  interest,  no  doubt,  of  the  people  on  the  pavements 
I  kept  on,  hatless,  running  after  him. 

I  do  not  claim  that  to-day  I  would  stand  a  chance  of 
winning  a  half-mile  race,  but  at  that  time  I  could  run  pro- 
bably faster  than  the  average  man.  At  any  rate,  it  became 
apparent  that  I  could  run  faster  than  the  man  I  was  now 
after,  for  as  we  careered  up  Regent  Street,  I  gained  on  him 
and  just  near  Heddon  Street  I  got  him. 

I  soon  had  him  clear  of  the  crowd  which  gathered  and  I 
took  him  down  Regent  Street  and  into  Vine  Street. 

"  You  will  be  detained  on  suspicion  of  having  forged  a 
cheque  and  uttering  it  in  the  name  of  Lord  Lonsdale,  and 
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trying  to  obtain  £100  by  false  pretences  from  Mr.  Luigi 
Naintre,  manager  of  Giro's  Club,"  I  told  him,  and  when  I 
got  him  inside,  all  that  was  in  his  pockets  was  taken  away 
from  him. 

His  reply,  was  "  Oh,  well  I  have  got  a  chance/' 

Now  you  must  understand  I  had  got  back  to  that  old 
hiatus  which  the  detective  has  to  bridge  over  constantly  : 
the  gap  between  knowing  a  man  has  done  something  and 
proving  he  has  done  it. 

With  R.  (the  initial  of  the  forger)  having  said  that 
"  he  had  got  a  chance  "  it  brought  home  to  me  what  I 
already  fully  realised,  that  as  matters  stood  at  that  moment 
I  had  by  no  means  satisfactory  evidence  which  would  lead  to 
a  conviction. 

For  me  to  say  in  the  witness-box  that  I  recognised  the 
hand-writing  in  the  letter  as  that  of  a  man  who  had  com- 
mitted previous  forgeries,  and  that  on  sighting  me  at  the 
barber's  in  Glasshouse  Street  he  had  taken  to  his  heels  would 
not  have  convinced  a  jury,  unless  it  were  supported  by  other 
evidence. 

But  as  soon  as  the  contents  of  the  pocket-book,  which  was 
in  his  possession  at  the  moment  I  arrested  him,  were  gone 
through  it  put  a  different  face  to  things.  For  the  hand- 
writing in  that  pocket-book  and  the  letters  which  it  contained 
was  unmistakably  the  same  as  the  writing  of  the  letter 
which  had  purported  to  come  from  Lord  Lonsdale. 

It  did  not  take  an  expert  in  writing  to  see  this.  The 
twelve  people  on  the  jury,  of  whatever  profession  they  might 
be,  would  discover  it  at  a  glance. 

And  yet— he  could  still  have  put  up  a  point  in  his  defence 
which  might  possibly  have  broken  down  the  case  for  the 
Crown.  He  might  have  declared  that  the  writing  in  the 
pocket-book  and  the  letters  were  not  his. 

I  am  taking  you  right  inside  the  building  of  Vine  Street 
Police  Station  now,  and,  let  me  say,  inside  the  building  of 
conclusive  evidence  as  well.  I  am  showing  you  the  traps  and 
pitfalls  which  the  C.I.D.  have  to  beware  of  at  every  twist  and 
turn  in  the  preparing  of  a  case  of  a  criminal  prosecution. 

I  was  too  experienced  a  member  of  the  force  to  leave  a 
matter  like  this  to  chance,  so  I  had  an  additional  piece  of 
evidence.  When  a  prisoner  hands  over  his  possessions  on 
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arrest,  a  list  of  them  is  made  out.  That  list  is  read  out  to 
him  and  when  he  is  satisfied  that  the  list  tallies  with  what  he 
has  handed  over,  he  has  to  countersign  it. 

Quite  as  a  matter  of  regular  routine,  I  got  R.  to  do  so, 
and  as  soon  as  that  signature  had  been  written  in  the  presence 
of  other  witnesses,  R.  had  given  himself  away. 

For  there,  for  all  the  world  to  read,  was  the  identical 
writing  contained  in  the  letter  which  was  sent  to  Luigi. 
And  on  top  of  this,  I  held  an  identification  parade. 

R.  was  put  up  with  a  number  of  other  men,  and  the 
messenger-boy  who  had  been  stopped  in  Whitehall  and  sent 
with  the  envelope  containing  the  letter  and  the  cheque 
(the  letter  by  the  way  was  written  on  Privy  Council  note- 
paper)  came  to  see  if  he  could  identify  the  person  who  had 
sent  him  to  Giro's.  The  boy  at  once  picked  out  R.  without 
any  hesitation. 

I  formally  charged  R.  then  and  he  saw  that  further  denial 
was  useless. 

"  Quite  correct.  I  shall  ask  no  question,"  was  his  com- 
ment when  the  charge  was  read  out  to  him.  But  it  did  not 
prevent  him  pleading  *'  not  guilty  "  at  the  Old  Bailey  all 
the  same.  And  he  got  a  counsel  who  certainly  did  his  level 
best  to  defend  him,  although  he  erred  perhaps  in  being  a 
little  bit  too  thorough. 

When  I  went  into  the  witness-box  and  gave  evidence  as 
to  the  circumstances  of  the  arrest  and  of  the  evidence  in 
my  possession  about  the  case,  the  defending  counsel,  I  saw, 
was  busy  taking  notes.  And  when  it  came  to  his  cross- 
examining  me,  he  put  his  foot  in  it  badly.  The  dialogue  ran 
something  to  this  effect  : 

Counsel ;  "  You  say,  Inspector  Carlin,  that  you  recog- 
nised the  accused's  handwriting.  I  take  it  then,  that  you 
have  seen  the  prisoner's  handwriting  before.  You  must 
have  done  or  you  could  not  recognise  it." 

Myself:   "That  is  so." 

Counsel ;  "  Then  may  I  ask  when  you  saw  prisoner's 
handwriting  before  ?  " 

Myself  (to  the  Judge)  :  "  Must  I  answer  that  question 
my  Lord  ?  " 

His  Lordship  :   "  Yes,  I  think  you  must,  Inspector." 

Myself  (reluctant  to  "  let  counsel  down  ")  :    "I  saw 
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prisoner's  handwriting  at  the  time  when  he  was  last  arrested 
for  forgery." 

At  that  point  there  was  what  the  newspapers  would 
put  down  as  "  Sensation  and  laughter  in  Court."  Yet  in 
spite  of  his  having  overshot  the  mark,  the  zealous  barrister 
returned  to  the  attack  when  I  came  into  the  box  again  to 
"  prove  previous  convictions  "  after  the  verdict  had  been 
delivered  by  the  jury. 

Counsel :  "  You  say  the  prisoner  was  convicted  on  such 
and  such  dates,  Inspector  Carlin  ?  As  you  gave  this 
evidence,  I  presume  you  were  present  ?  " 

Myself  :  "  Yes,  and  so  were  you." 

I  suppose  I  might  add  "  renewed  laughter. "  For  counsel 
had  apparently  forgotten  that  it  was  he  himself  who  had 
defended  this  same  man  on  that  previous  occasion. 

Let  me  say  that  my  evidence  showed  that  R.  had 
previously  sent  a  letter  supposed  to  be  from  Sir  William  Bass, 
the  well-known  younger  member  of  the  Burton-on-Trent 
family,  to  Mr.  Singer,  the  sewing-machine  manufacturer, 
enclosing  a  cheque  for  £1,500  and  asking  the  latter  to  cash 
it.  On  another  occasion,  by  means  of  a  similar  trick,  he 
had  defrauded  an  elderly  man  out  of  £1,000. 

This  was  his  speciality  :  forging  well-known  names  and 
asking  other  well-known  people  who  were  acquainted  with 
them  to  cash  the  cheques.  It  was  so  on  this  occasion,  for 
Lord  Lonsdale,  as  Mr.  Naintre*  said  in  his  evidence,  was  a 
member  of  Giro's  and  personally  known  to  him. 

In  sentencing  R.  to  five  years' penal  servitude  the  Com- 
mon Serjeant  characterised  him  as  "  a  very  dangerous  and 
expert  forger. " 

On  coming  out  of  the  Old  Bailey  I  met  Luigi  at  the  foot 
of  the  stairs,  and  I  must  confess  I  smiled  rather  broadly  on 
seeing  him. 

He  dived  into  his  coat  pocket,  produced  his  wallet  and 
he  counted  out  six  one-pound  notes.  For  as  anyone  who 
has  ever  had  a  bet  with  that  most  popular  figure  of  clubland 
will  testify,  Luigi  was  a  very  prompt  payer.  As  he  handed 
the  £6  over  to  me,  he  said,  with  his  inimitable  accent  : 

"  It  is  not  natural  to  have  a  memory  like  that,  Carlin. 
I  didn't  think  it  possible  you  could  do.  No,  I  really 
didn't." 
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CHAPTER  XI 

FOILING  A  BLACKMAILER'S  SCHEME 

AND 
THE  INCEPTION  OF  THE  "  BIG  FOUR  " 

THESE  memoirs  are  personal.  They  are  the  record  of  my 
own  career  of  thirty-five  years  as  a  detective. 

As  I  am  about  to  tell  you  now  something  of  what  lay 
behind  the  formation  of  "  The  Big  Four  "  which  came  into 
being  in  October,  1919,  let  me  explain  that  in  doing  so  I 
am  in  no  way  departing  from  the  personal  aspect  of  my 
reminiscences. 

For  it  was  Mr.  Thomas — then  the  only  Superintendent  at 
Scotland  Yard — who  was  directly  responsible  to  the  Hon. 
F.  T.  Bigham  (son  of  Lord  Mersey),  at  that  time  Assistant 
Commissioner  of  the  Metropolitan  Police ;  Mr.  Wensley, 
now  Chief  Constable  of  the  Metropolitan  Police  Force,  and 
myself  who  outlined  the  scheme,  and  laid  before  Sir  Nevil 
Macready — then  Commissioner — the  suggestion  which  led 
to  what  I  think  I  can  safely  call  the  most  far-reaching  re- 
organisation of  the  C.I.D.  which  has  been  carried  out  in 
the  history  of  Scotland  Yard. 

For  many  weeks  before  it  was  made  public,  Mr.  Thomas, 
Mr.  Wensley  and  I  discussed  the  re-formation  from  every 
point  of  view.  The  position  in  the  various  twenty-two 
divisions  of  the  Metropolitan  area  had  been  this :  each 
Divisional  Detective-Inspector  was  held  absolutely  re- 
sponsible for  every  crime  that  occurred  within  his  division 
and  for  the  running  to  earth  of  the  perpetrators. 

Now  let  me  point  out  that  criminals  rarely  commit  their 
offences  in  the  area  where  they  live.  A  habitual  thief 
may  have  his  dwelling  in  H  Division  and  work  entirely  in 
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A  Division.  As  a  result  of  this  he  was  formerly  perhaps 
an  innocent  man  in  H  and  a  "  wanted  "or  "  suspect  "  in  A. 

Do  not  think  I  am  suggesting  for  a  moment  that  there 
was  a  lack  of  mutual  help  between  the  divisions,  but  at 
that  time  they  were  so  placed  in  watertight  compartments, 
as  it  were,  that  without  daily  and  weekly  co-operation  be- 
tween the  D/D  Inspectors,  the  criminal  had  a  better  chance 
of  making  his  "  getaway  "  because  he  was  not  regarded  as 
a  criminal  both  where  he  worked  and  where  he  lived. 

Take  the  case  of  a  burglar.  With  him,  once  he  has 
"  cracked  his  crib  "  the  great  essential  is  to  get  home  and 
then  to  take  his  "  swag  "  to  the  "  fence  "  or  receiver  of 
stolen  goods  with  as  little  loss  of  time  as  possible.  Now 
prior  to  1919  there  was  an  excellent  chance  of  his  doing  this, 
for  in  the  division  where  he  lived  no  one  was  keeping  a 
constant  eye  on  him. 

To  put  it  another  way,  only  the  C.I.D.  of  the  division 
where  the  burglar  worked  were  sitting  up  and  taking  acute 
notice  of  him. 

Mr.  Thomas,  Mr.  Wensley  and  I  deemed  that  the  D/D 
Inspectors  were  in  many  cases  being  held  responsible  without 
their  getting  proper  facilities  for  knowing  the  criminals  in 
their  own  areas.  But  there  was  another  and  even  more 
important  point  from  the  view  of  public  interest. 

The  chief  duty  of  the  policeman  (and  in  that  generic  term 
I  include,  of  course,  the  C.I.D.)  is  to  prevent  crime.  And 
if,  as  I  say  was  the  case  previous  to  the  establishment  of 
"  The  Big  Four  "  and  its  attendant  changes,  a  criminal  who 
merely  lived  in  a  certain  division  set  off  to  "  do  a  job  "  one 
night,  the  detectives  of  that  division  had  little  or  no  chance 
of  shadowing  him  or  taking  steps  to  prevent  him  com- 
mitting a  crime  because  he  had  never  come  immediately 
under  their  notice  as  a  dangerous  man. 

Still  further  ;  supposing  a  very  big  crime  was  com- 
mitted in  a  division,  that  division  might  only  have  about 
thirty  C.I.D.  men  available  for  tracking  down  the  offenders, 
and  as  they  could  not  leave  all  the  other  affairs  on  which  they 
were  engaged  to  take  care  of  themselves  there  was  often  a 
shortage  of  men  to  go  out  on  a  case.  In  such  an  event,  we, 
Scotland  Yard,  were  the  only  source  from  which  they  could 
draw  assistance. 
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The  scheme,  therefore,  which  Mr.  Thomas,  Mr.  Wensley 
and  I  drew  up  was  in  essence  this  :  The  Yard  should  be 
regarded  as  a  central  distributing  station  to  which  application 
could  be  made  for  any  help  required  and  from  which  not  only 
a  number  of  men  could  be  drawn  but  the  most  experienced 
men  could  be  drawn. 

Another  weakness  which  we  considered  our  scheme  would 
get  over  was  that  in  certain  divisions  the  C.I.D.  men  were 
harrassed  by  very  long  hours  and  naturally  they  got  over- 
wrought. Further,  it  was  the  custom  to  move  men  about 
from  one  division  to  another  very  frequently,  with  the 
result  that  detectives  did  not  get  a  chance  to  know  by  sight 
and  by  habit  the  criminals  of  any  particular  area. 

We  proposed  to  form  a  Flying  Squad  of  the  best  men  in 
the  Metropolitan  C.I.D.  They  were  to  be  brought  to  The 
Yard  and  trained  under  our  supervision.  Four  inspectors 
should  be  appointed  to  be  in  command  of  this  Flying 
Squad  and  the  duties  of  that  body  were  first  and  foremost 
to  go  where  they  were  required  and  sent,  either  to  work  with 
the  Divisional  Inspectors  or  independently,  as  directed. 
Finally,  so  far  as  new  appointments  were  concerned,  the 
suggestion  was  that  four  superintendents  should  be  made  ; 
they  to  form  a  central  body  which  would  meet  in  conference 
at  Scotland  Yard  when  necessary. 

Now  you  must  understand  that  each  area  of  London  has 
its  own  type  of  criminal.  I  am  speaking  now  of  the  actual 
places  where  crimes  are  committed. 

In  the  inner  western  districts,  you  get  the  swell  mobsman, 
the  expert  burglar  who  is  out  for  the  big  hauls  from  man- 
sions, the  shop  jewel  thief,  the  forger,  and  the  confidence 
trickster.  Those  people,  however,  may  live  in  the  north  of 
London  in  an  area  where  the  crimes,  committed  by  others, 
are  shop  burglaries  and  house  thefts  of  a  smaller  kind,  with 
a  percentage  of  robberies  with  violence. 

The  east  has  its  drug  traffic,  crimes  of  violence,  and 
highway  robberies,  while  the  south  has  a  varied  list  of  offences 
which  come  under  the  attention  of  the  divisions,  while 
the  offenders  live  north,  east  or  west. 

It  is  at  Scotland  Yard,  of  course,  that  the  records  of  all 
criminals  are  kept  in  the  form  of  book  entries,  photographs, 
finger-prints  and  measurements  of  faces,  etc.  But  it  is  also 
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at  "  The  Yard "  that  there  are  detectives  of  long  and 
varied  service  whose  own  brains  and  memories  are  records 
of  well-known  criminals.  It  is  they  who,  either  on  hearing 
of  the  methods  by  which  a  "  job  "  has  been  done  or  a 
description  of  the  criminal  or  suspect,  can  say  almost 
immediately : 

"  That  looks  like  the  work  of  So-and-so.  His  habits 
are  such-and-such  and  he  lives  at  50,  Blank  Street,  while  his 
usual  haunts  are  the  "  Pig  and  Whistle "  or  "  Royal 
Standard  "  public  houses. 

It  is  no  reflection  on  the  capabilities  of  the  divisional 
C.I.D.  to  say  that  unless  a  man  has  been  a  regular  offender 
in  their  own  area  they  cannot  so  quickly  put  their  hands  on 
suspects,  for  they  have  neither  the  general  knowledge  nor 
the  long  experience  over  a  wide  expanse  of  ground. 

Mr.  Thomas,  Mr.  Wensley,  and  I  considered,  therefore, 
that  it  would  be  of  vast  assistance  to  a  D.D  Inspector  if  he 
could  not  only  refer  a  difficult  case  to  a  superintendent  in 
whose  area  his  division  lay,  but  could  call  in  extra  men  from 
the  Flying  Squad  whose  very  job  it  would  be  to  act  quickly 
all  over  London  without  the  delays  of  telephoning  from  one 
division  to  another  and  getting  the  men  of  each  division  out 
in  turn. 

After  having  discussed  every  point,  we  submitted  the 
scheme  to  Mr.  Bigham,  and  through  him  to  Sir  Nevil 
Macready,  then  the  Commissioner  of  the  Metropolitan 
Police,  who  prepared  a  report  for  the  Home  Office,  and  ulti- 
mately it  was  approved.  One  change  was  made  in  the 
proposal ;  there  would  be  two  superintendents  created,  and 
two  acting. 

The  scheme  came  into  operation,  and  Mr.  Wensley  and 
Mr.  Hawkins,  then  both  Senior  Chief  Inspectors,  were  made 
Superintendents.  I  and  Mr.  Neil,  then  also  Chief  Inspectors, 
in  the  seniority  named,  were  made  acting  Superintendents, 
and  in  May,  1920,  the  rank  was  "  confirmed." 

Now  there  is  another  aspect  of  that  reorganisation  of  The 
Yard  which  led  to  the  formation  of  "  The  Big  Four  "  as  the 
Press  promptly  christened  Mr.  Wensley,  Mr.  Hawkins,  Mr. 
Neil  and  myself.  That  was  the  sending  out  of  circulars  to 
every  Chief  Constable  in  the  country  to  say  that  if  they  were 
faced  with  a  case  that  presented  special  difficulties  they  could 
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always  communicate  with  Scotland  Yard  and  get  an  expert 
man  sent  at  once  to  help  them. 

In  addition  to  this,  all  the  resources  of  The  Yard  would 
be  put  at  their  disposal. 

The  registration  of  criminals'  finger-prints,  measurements, 
habits  ;  all  these  are  in  the  records  of  Scotland  Yard  in  a 
manner  which  is  not  of  course,  within  the  possibilities  of  the 
County  Police.  Apart  from  the  fact  that  in  a  large  city 
like  London,  crime  is  an  everyday  affair  almost,  you  must 
remember  that  the  Metropolis  is  the  magnet  which  draws 
all  criminals  to  it. 

Either  to  hide  or  to  spend  their  ill-gotten  gains,  they  come 
to  Town,  and  if  a  County  Chief  Constable  rang  us  up,  and 
gave  the  details  of  the  crime  and  some  description  of  the 
criminal,  we  would  probably  be  able  to  give  instructions  to 
our  men  to  comb  out  the  likely  places  in  which  the  wanted 
man  might  be  found,  as  our  experience  enabled  us  to 
narrow  the  field  of  search  to  a  very  restricted  area. 

A  man  murders  someone  in  Northamptonshire,  let  us 
say.  He  leaves  a  finger  print  on  a  tumbler.  Scotland 
Yard  is  called  in.  If  the  murderer  has  been  convicted  but 
once  before,  he  will  be  "  circulated  "  to  every  port  in  Britain 
within  a  few  hours  and  all  over  the  country  within  twenty- 
four  hours. 

"  Time  is  the  essence  of  the  contract  "  in  hunting  down 
the  criminal  and  I  claim,  in  no  vainglorious  spirit,  that  the 
systemization  and  centralising  of  the  C.I.D.  which  now  ob- 
tains has  materially  lessened  the  chance  of  wrongdoers' 
escape  by  cutting  down  the  period  spent  in  placing 
them. 

Let  me  come  now  to  a  case  of  blackmail  which  shows  me 
rather  in  the  role  of  a  domestic  peacemaker  than  that  of  a 
"  sleuth." 

One  evening,  while  sitting  at  home,  a  friend  of  mine  who 
was  smoking  and  chatting  with  me  told  me  in  confidence  about 
an  acquaintance  of  his  who  he  feared  was  in  the  hands  of  a 
blackmailer. 

"I've  been  wondering  if  you  could  not  do  something  to 
help  him  out  of  the  mess,  Francis,"  observed  my  friend 
when  he  had  told  me  the  details,  which  were  these  : 

The  man  in  question  was  not^very  long  married  and  he 
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was  very  much  in  love   with  his  wife  and    passionately 
devoted  to  her. 

Before  meeting  her,  however,  he  had  an  "  affair  "  with  a 
woman  whom  he  had  kept  for  some  years.  As  soon  as 
he  had  met  the  lady  who  was  to  be  his  wife  he  brought  the 
indiscretion  promptly  to  an  end.  But  it  happened  that  the 
woman  whom  he  had  supported  had  a  male  acquaintance. 
This  man,  as  I  discovered,  belonged  to  that  most  despicable 
of  classes,  those  who  batten  on  to  and  live  upon  women. 
He  had  got  wind  of  the  affair,  and  he  set  about  threatening 
the  man  of  whom  my  friend  spoke  that  he  would  let  his 
wife  know  about  the  past  episode. 

The  crux  of  the  matter  was  that  the  married  man,  whom 
I  shall  call  Mr.  X.,  looked  upon  his  wife  as  a  girl  who  had 
never  rubbed  shoulders  with  the  world's  uglier  side.  She 
had  lived  a  sheltered  life  and  "  she  would  never  understand 
nor  forgive  him  "  according  to  Mr.  X.  himself.  He  was 
about  to  part  with  money  to  the  blackmailer  in  case  he 
would  lose  his  wife's  love,  a  thing  that  was  very  precious 
to  him. 

"  Why  not  ask  your  friend  to  come  and  see  me  ?  "  I 
suggested  to  my  companion  that  evening.  "If  he  will 
place  himself  in  my  hands  I  will  soon  get  him  out  of  his 
trouble  and  rid  him  of  the  blackmailer." 

I  heard  later  that  it  had  at  first  been  a  difficult  job  to  get 
X.  to  come  to  see  me.  But  at  length  he  was  persuaded  and 
when  he  paid  a  visit  to  my  room  at  Vine  Street  one  morning 
I  told  him  he  must  be  absolutely  frank  with  me.  I  could  see 
that  he  was  scared  to  death,  and  as  he  talked  to  me  he  seemed 
a  bundle  of  nerves.  He  drew  from  his  pocket  a  letter  and 
passed  it  across  to  me.  It  was  from  the  blackmailer  and 
said,  in  effect : 

"  Meet  me  on  Wednesday  at  the  corner  of  Shaftesbury 
Avenue  and  Windmill  Street.  I  shall  be  wearing  a  white 
carnation  in  my  buttonhole,  so  you  will  know  me.  I  shall 
bring  your  letters  to  L.  (the  woman  with  whom  X.  had  the 
affair)  and  will  hand  them  to  you  in  exchange  for  an  envelope 
containing  £500.  If  you  try  to  double-cross  me  I  shall 
make  it  hot  for  you  and  the  amount  will  go  up  to  a  thousand." 

I  read  it  through.  I  could  not  place  the  handwriting  as 
that  of  any  "  crook  "  of  my  acquaintance,  but  I  said  to  X. : 
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"  The  first  thing  we've  got  to  do  is  keep  this  appoint- 
ment. You  will  make  up  a  dummy  bundle  of  what  look  like 
notes  and  put  them  in  an  envelope.  Then  you  will  go  to  the 
spot  he  names.  When  you  see  the  man  with  the  white 
flower  go  up  to  him,  say  you  are  X.  As  soon  as  he  takes  the 
envelope  from  you  leave  the  rest  to  me  and  my  men. 

"  And  for  the  present/'  I  added,  "  my  advice,  Mr.  X., 
is  that  you  should  go  straight  home  and  tell  your  wife  every- 
thing. It  is  the  best  and  only  thing  to  do.  And  if,  as  you 
say  you  know,  she  loves  you  she  will  forgive.'* 

"  I  can't  do  it,  Mr.  Carlin,"  he  insisted.  "  I  really  can't. 
You  don't  know  my  wife.  She's  so  innocent  and  sensitive. 
It  would  break  her  heart.  I  know  she  would  throw  me  over 
and  I  can't  bear  the  thought  of  that." 

"  Look  here,  Mr.  X.,"  I  said,  I  am  afraid  rather  brusquely, 
"  I  am  a  married  man  myself,  and  in  the  course  of  my  work 
I  have  to  know  something  of  what  women  would  or  wouldn't 
do  in  given  circumstances.  I  tell  you  that  your  wife  will 
appreciate  your  frankness  and  once  you've  confided  in  her 
the  whole  thing  will  be  over  so  far  as  you  and  she  are  con- 
cerned." 

I  told  him  I  knew  women.  I  knew  men,  too,  and  knew 
perfectly  well  that  X.  would  not  tell  his  wife.  Not  then,  at 
any  rate. 

I  waited  till  the  Wednesday,  and  taking  two  men  with  me 
I  set  out  for  the  rendezvous  the  blackmailer  had  made  with 
X.  I  kept  well  in  the  background  by  standing  in  a  doorway, 
for  I  knew  that  if  it  were  a  regular  crook  he  would  probably 
recognise  me. 

X.  stood  on  the  edge  of  the  pavement  looking  nervously 
around  him.  He  did  not  know  whether  either  I  or  my  men 
were  there.  Then  a  man,  rather  too  flashily  dressed,  came 
sauntering  along  looking  about  him,  and  he  wore  a  white 
carnation  in  his  buttonhole.  X.  gave  a  quick  glance  at  him 
and  then  accosted  him.  I  saw  them  speaking  together, 
although  I  was  too  far  away  to  hear.  Then  I  noticed  X. 
take  an  envelope  from  his  pocket  and  hold  it  out  to  the 
stranger.  Just  as  the  latter  took  it  in  his  hand  I  dived  out 
quickly  from  the  doorway  and  called  out  to  my  men  "  Right. 
Get  him." 

As  the  hand  of  the  man  with  the  white  carnation  was  still 
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held  out,  it  was  caught  from  behind,  while  his  other  hand 
was  placed  close  to  it,  and  in  three  or  four  seconds  he  was 
standing  in  the  grip  of  my  men  with  a  look  of  bewildered 
rage  on  his  face.  We  got  him  quickly  away  from  the  crowd 
that  gathered  and  I  told  my  men  to  "  take  him  inside," 
which  they  speedily  did. 

X.  was  standing  like  a  man  in  a  fog,  and  as  I  caught  his 
arm  I  almost  had  to  drag  him  along  the  pavement  up  in 
the  direction  of  Brewer  Street. 

I  treated  the  affair  in  a  semi-jocular  spirit  to  bring  him  to 
something  like  normal. 

"  Your  friend  is  under  lock  and  key  now,"  I  said,  "  and 
you  are  going  to  be  in  custody  also  for  a  little." 

"  In  custody  ?  "  he  cried.     "  But  what  for  ?  " 

"  Until  we  get  to  where  we  are  going.  Call  a  taxi  and 
tell  the  driver  your  home  address.  I  am  coming  with  you 
and  I'm  going  to  stand  by  till  you  have  told  your  wife 
everything." 

He  broke  out  into  protest  again.  "  He  could  never  bring 
himself  to  do  it,"  and  so  on.  But  my  will  prevailed,  and  we 
found  ourselves  at  last  in  the  hall  of  his  house.  A  door  of  a 
room  opened,  and  there  stepped  out  a  young,  very  attractive- 
looking,  dainty  woman  who  had  a  dusting  switch  in  her 
hand.  Her  eyes  opened  wide  as  she  said  to  her  husband : 

"  Jack  (only  she  used  his  real  name,  which  was  not  Jack), 

I  didn't  expect  you  back.    Why  have  you  come ?  "  and 

then  she  looked  enquiringly  at  me. 

"  This  is  Mr.  Carlin,"  said  X.  stammeringly,  "  a-a  friend 
of  mine.  He — er — he's  come  home  with  me  to  ..." 
and  that  was  as  far  as  he  could  get. 

"  I've  come,  Mrs.  X.,"  I  interrupted,  "because  there  is 
something  your  husband  wants  to  tell  you  and  he's  rather 
shy  about  doing  it.  It  is  really  nothing  very  serious," 
I  hastened  to  say  as  I  saw  she  was  getting  alarmed.  "  Just 
a  little  business  I've  been  helping  him  with.  But  as  he 
can't  bring  himself  to  tell  you,  perhaps  you  will  let  me  come 
in  and  sit  down  and  I  shall  tell  you  about  it  for  him." 

X.  gave  me  a  look  which  was  a  mixture  of  fear  and 
gratitude  as  I  followed  his  wife  into  a  sitting-room.  He  did 
not  come  in  with  us. 

I  determined  to  go  straight  to  the  point. 
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"  The  fact  is  Mrs.  X.  that  some  considerable  time  ago, 
long  before  he  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  you,  your  husband 
had  an  affair  with  an  unscrupulous  woman.  He  cut  clean 
away  from  the  whole  thing,  but  a  man  she  knew  got  hold  of 
some  letters  your  husband  had  been  indiscreet  enough  to 
write.  He  has  been  threatening  your  husband  that  he  will 
send  those  letters  to  you  if  Mr.  X.  does  not  pay  hush  money. 
Your  husband  was  afraid  to  tell  you  about  it,  and  I  came 
along  with  him  to  do  so/' 

Then  I  told  her  all  the  details  and  about  the  arrest  of  the 
blackmailer,  and  about  the  advice  I  had  given  her  husband. 

When  I  had  quite  finished  she  said  simply  "  Poor  Jack." 
Then  she  got  up  and  I  knew  she  was  making  for  the  room 
into  which  X.  had  slipped.  I  took  my  cue  understandingly. 
I  picked  up  my  hat  and  went  very  softly  across  the  hall  to 
leave  the  house. 

But  as  I  did  so  I  could  not  help  seeing  through  a  partly 
open  door  two  figures,  a  man  and  a  woman,  clasped  in  each 
other's  arms.  Then  I  felt  that  there  are  some  things  into 
which  even  a  detective  should  not  pry,  and  I  left  the  house. 

Let  me  just  add  that  with  his  wife  now  told,  X.  came 
bravely  forward  at  the  trial  at  the  Old  Bailey  and  as  a  result 
of  his  evidence,  which  was  an  ordeal  to  him  I  knew,  the 
blackmailer  got  a  well-deserved  sentence  of  penal  servitude. 

I  have  been  asked  many  tunes  within  the  last  year  or 
two  whether  I  approve  of  the  attempt  to  pass  an  Act  to 
make  it  possible  to  have  certain  cases  taken  "  in  camera." 
Without  committing  myself  to  a  general  opinion,  I  certainly 
say  that  I  do  agree  to  any  measure  which  would  secure  the 
withholding  of  the  names  of  the  victims  in  blackmailing 
cases.  The  public  have  no  idea  of  the  numbers  of  black- 
mailers who  go  scot  free  simply  because  the  victim  will  not 
prosecute,  fearing  the  publicity  of  Court  proceedings. 

It  ought  to  be  perfectly  practicable  to  conduct  trials  in 
such  cases  without  the  name  of  the  blackmailed  person 
being  bruited  abroad,  and  it  would  lead  to  dozens  of  the 
most  dastardly  scoundrels  in  Britain  breaking  stones  at 
Dartmoor  instead  of  living  in  luxury  in  the  West  End  as 
many  are  doing  at  present. 

Personally,  I  have  more  respect  for  a  murderer  than  for 
one  of  those  cowardly,  vampire-like  blackguards.  For,  at 
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least,  the  murderer,  unless  he  is  a  poisoner,  takes  openly  a 
certain  risk,  and  has  to  screw  up  a  certain  amount  of  cour- 
age to  bring  himself  to  the  act.  The  blackmailer  lives  on 
weak-minded  people,  and  works  in  the  dark  like  some 
loathsome  reptile. 


Chapter  XII 

HOW  I  BROUGHT  A  BANK  CLERK  FORGER 
TO  BOOK 
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CHAPTER   XII 

HOW  I   BROUGHT  A  BANK  CLERK  FORGER  TO  BOOK 

You  will  have  noticed  that  I  have  already  laid  a  great  deal 
of  stress  on  the  point  that  the  detective  must  to  a  great 
extent  be  a  Jack-of -all-trades,  seeing  to  it,  however,  that 
he  is  also  master  of  some  of  them. 

He  must,  in  fact,  have  a  good  working  knowledge  of 
"  trades  "  or  professions.  In  the  affair  about  which  I  am 
now  going  to  write,  you  will  see  that  at  the  very  outset  it 
was  my  acquaintance  with  some  of  the  customs  of  banking 
which  not  only  aroused  my  suspicions,  but  which  led  me 
on  a  trail  that  ended  in  my  bringing  to  book  a  fraudulent 
bank  cashier. 

I  was  Divisional  Detective-Inspector  at  Vine  Street  at 
the  time  I  was  called  in  by  the  manager  of  a  big  West  End 
branch  of  a  certain  bank  to  investigate  a  case  of  forgery 
which  had  occurred  at  his  place. 

Two  cheques  had  been  presented — and  paid — one  for 
£800  and  the  other  for  £700,  and  they  purported  to  be  signed 
by  a  certain  customer  who,  on  examining  his  pass-book 
a  little  time  later,  had  immediately  called  to  see  the  manager 
and  had  pointed  out  that  a  total  of  £1,500  had  been  debited 
to  his  account  which  he  had,  in  fact,  never  drawn  at  all. 
The  cheques  were  produced  and  he  declared  them  to  be 
forgeries. 

"It  so  happens  that  I  am  in  a  position  to  prove  that 
conclusively/'  he  added,  "for  I  was  abroad  at  the  time 
both  these  cheques  are  dated  and  I  had  no  cheque-book 
in  my  possession." 
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I  had  a  chat  with  the  manager  of  the  bank,  and  when 
I  had  got  all  the  facts  available,  I  asked  him  point  blank  : 

"  Is  there  anyone,  on  your  staff  here  for  instance,  that 
you  suspect  ?  " 

He  seemed  almost  angry  at  the  question. 

"  No,  no.  Not  for  a  moment,  I  am  certain  that  I  can 
trust  every  member  of  my  staff/' 

I  let  it  go  at  that,  and,  as  I  always  do  at  the  beginning 
of  a  case,  I  kept  an  open  mind.  I  then  proceeded  to  inter- 
view the  cashier  who  had  paid  out  on  the  cheques  across 
the  counter.  I  had,  of  course,  in  my  possession  the  two 
cheques,  and  there  they  were  with  the  numbers  and  letters 
showing  that  they  had  both  been  taken  out  of  the  same 
book. 

There  was  a  matter  of  two  or  three  weeks  between  the 
date  of  the  first  cheque  and  the  second  one,  and  this  gave 
rise  to  a  query  in  my  mind.  I  put  that  query  almost  at 
the  beginning  of  my  talk  with  the  cashier,  whom  I  inter- 
viewed in  a  private  room  on  the  bank  premises. 

"  Why,  knowing  the  first  cheque  to  be  a  forgery  a  little 
while  before  you  cashed  the  second  cheque,  did  you  pay 
out  on  the  second  cheque  ?  "  I  asked  him. 

"  But  I  didn't  know  the  first  cheque  to  be  a  forgery 
until  the  customer  called  our  attention  to  it.  And  that 
was  after  the  second  sum  had  been  paid  over." 

I  did  not  press  that  question  further,  but  went  on  to  ask 
him  to  describe  to  me  the  person  to  whom  he  had  paid  the 
money  over  the  counter. 

"  It  was  a  woman,"  he  replied.  "  She  was  about  medium 
height,  well-dressed,  dark  and  rather  pale-faced." 

"  Was  she  stout  or  thin  ?  "  I  asked,  and  he  replied,  after 
thinking  a  moment,  "  Oh,  between  the  two.  She  wasn't 
what  you  would  call  one  or  another." 

Now  the  detective  of  long  experience  knows  at  once 
when  a  person  is  giving  a  description  of  someone  whether 
that  description  is  of  a  definite  person  or  whether  it  is  a 
vague  and  general  one  which  is  "  being  made  up  out  of  the 
head."  For  it  does  not  matter  who  it  is,  so  long  as  the 
person  has  average  intelligence  he  can  remember  at  least 
one  outstanding  point  about  the  individual  he  is  describing 
if  that  individual  has  really  existed.  Where  the  description 
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is  just  a  figment  of  the  imagination,  the  astute  C.I.D.  man 
will  recognise  the  fact  at  once. 

I  knew  in  a  flash  that  the  description  of  "  the  woman  " 
had  no  basis  in  fact.  But  I  went  on  to  put  further  questions 
without  showing  the  cashier  in  the  least  that  I  disbelieved 
any  statement  he  made  to  me. 

"  I  take  it  that  you  have,  of  course,  a  note  of  the  person 
to  whom  you  issued  the  cheque-book  which  contained  those 
two  forms  ?  " 

"  Oh  yes,"  he  answered  in  the  bright  and  complacent 
manner  used  by  a  person  who  is  asked  a  question  they  can 
safely  and  easily  answer,  "  I  issued  the  cheque-book  to 

M ,  the  customer  whose  name  was  forged.     I  got  the 

usual  form  applying  for  it  taken  out  of  a  previous  cheque- 
book, you  know." 

I  made  no  comment,  but  next  asked  him  : 

"  At  any  rate,  you  have,  of  course,  got  a  record  of  the 
numbers  of  the  banknotes  you  paid  out  against  those  two 
cheques  ?  " 

As  I  think  I  have  explained  already,  in  dealing  with 
the  method  of  tracing  a  banknote,  when  a  bank  cashier 
pays  out  a  sum  of  money  on  any  fairly  large  cheque  and 
does  so  in  notes,  he  enters  in  the  book,  which  is  kept  by 
every  cashier  for  that  purpose,  the  numbers  of  those  notes 
and  the  particulars  of  the  cheque.  It  is  a  serious  breach 
of  banking  rules  for  a  cashier  to  omit  to  do  this. 

Now  the  cashier  had  actually  entered  in  his  "  notes  book  " 
the  numbers  of  notes  purporting  to  have  been  issued  against 
the  two  cheques.  But  I  soon  discovered  that  several  of 
the  numbers  so  entered  were  false,  the  remainder  being 
genuine.  It  was,  of  course,  on  the  basis  of  the  genuine 
numbers  that  I  prosecuted  my  inquiries. 

However,  technical  errors  on  the  part  of  a  bank  clerk 
are  not  in  themselves  a  crime,  and  I  as  an  officer  of  the  law 
could  do  nothing  on  account  of  this  omission.  That  was  a 
matter  in  which  it  was  for  the  bank  manager  to  take 
disciplinary  steps,  if  he  wished,  but  it  did  not  come  within 
the  scope  of  a  C.I.D.  man.  What  that  omission  did  do, 
however,  was  to  make  me  feel  that  it  would  be  of  decided 
interest  to  know  exactly  through  whose  hands  those  notes 
had  passed.  And  I  set  about  the  discovery  of  that. 
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It  took  a  lot  of  time,  and  a  lot  of  work.  For  I  had  to 
walk  warily  in  finding  out  what  banknotes  had  been  given 
over  to  the  cashier  at  the  time  of  the  forged  cheques  being 
uttered  and  what  he  had  in  turn  paid  out.  I  could  by 
that  means  trace  the  numbers  of  the  missing  notes,  missing, 
that  is  to  say,  in  the  sense  that  the  cashier  had  had  no 
record  of  them. 

Up  till  now  I  had  registered  in  my  mind  plenty  of  sus- 
picion but  no  proof.  In  my  own  heart  I  felt  that  the 
cashier  was  telling  a  pack  of  lies,  but  again  I  came  back 
to  that  old  snag,  which  I  have  spoken  of  so  frequently  in 
these  memoirs — the  difference  between  knowing  a  man  to  be 
guilty  and  proving  to  others  that  he  is  guilty. 

I  did  at  length  manage  to  get  hold  of  the  numbers  which 
had  not  been  accounted  for  in  the  book,  and  armed  with 
that  I  proceeded  to  try  to  trace  them.  Having  gone  fully 
into  the  details  of  the  method  of  tracing  banknotes  in  an 
earlier  chapter,  there  is  no  need  for  me  to  go  over  them 
again,  and  it  will  be  sufficient  for  me  to  tell  you  what 
happened  as  the  result  of  my  inquiries. 

I  found  that  only  one  single  note  out  of  all  those  had 
reached  the  Bank  of  England  "  library,"  which  meant  that 
only  one  of  the  notes  had  got  into  circulation.  It  was  a 
£10  note.  In  the  manner  which  I  have  already  described 
to  you,  I  went  after  the  movements  of  that  note  and  I  came 

to  trace  it  to  the  Street  Post  Office  near  Piccadilly 

Circus. 

I  went  to  that  Post  Office,  and  I  interviewed  the  clerk 
there  who  had  taken  in  the  note.  As  a  rule,  when  a  person 
tenders  a  Bank  of  England  note  across  the  counter  at  a 
post  office  they  are  requested  to  endorse  it,  but  on  this 
occasion  that  had  not  been  done  for  a  very  simple  reason. 

The  note  had  been  given  in  payment  for  a  money  order 
for  £10,  and  consequently  there  was  as  good  a  trace  of  the 
person  who  had  paid  over  the  note  as  if  he  had  endorsed  it. 
In  other  circumstances  I  might  possibly  have  been  check- 
mated at  this  stage  of  my  investigations,  for  I  would  not 
have  had  any  evidence  in  writing  as  to  who  had  tendered 
the  note,  and  would  have  had  to  rely  on  a  description  given 
by  the  post  office  clerk  which  would  very  likely  have  been 
vague. 
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As  it  was,  however,  there  was  a  much  more  valuable 
clue.  For  in  order  to  get  the  money  order,  the  person  had 
to  fill  in  the  "  A  "  form,  as  my  readers  will  be  aware.  That 
form  of  application  for  the  money  order  was  found  and 
produced  to  me.  Not  only  did  it  show  the  name  of  the 
bank  cashier,  but  it  was  definitely  in  his  handwriting,  of 
which  I  had  several  specimens. 

On  that  application  form  was  given,  of  course,  the  name 
of  the  person  to  whom  it  was  being  sent.  That  was  the 
next  point  to  which  I  turned  my  attention,  and  I  found  that 
the  addressee  of  the  money  order  was  a  bookmaker  whose 
office  was  just  off  Regent  Street.  I  called  to  see  the 
"  bookie/' 

"  I  am  a  police  officer,"  I  explained  to  him  when  I 
entered  his  office.  "  I've  called  to  see  you  with  regard  to 
your  transactions  with  a  certain  client." 

The  bookmaker,  who  was  a  big  truculent-looking  fellow, 
glared  at  me  angrily.  "  Look  here,"  he  growled,  "  I'm  not 
going  to  discuss  anything  with  you  at  all.  I  run  my  business 
fair  and  straight,  and  I'm  within  the  law,  I  am.  You 
clear  out  of  here  in  double-quick  time,  or  maybe  you'll  be 
made  to." 

"  There's  no  need  for  you  to  make  a  fool  of  yourself  in 
the  matter,"  I  rejoined.  "  So  far  as  your  making  me  clear 
out  is  concerned,  you're  talking  nonsense." 

I  might  interpose  here  that  he  was  talking  nonsense, 
too,  for  even  to-day,  although  I  am  in  the  advanced  "  fifties," 
my  training  and  life  as  a  detective  has  kept  me  fit  enough 
to  try  conclusions  still  with  the  average  man  of  fifty  or  so. 
I  do  not  mention  this  fact  in  any  spirit  of  boasting,  but  to 
tell  my  readers  that  among  the  many  demands  made  on 
the  C.I.D.  man,  physical  fitness  is  one  of  the  most  important. 
I  went  on  to  advise  that  bookmaker. 

"  I  haven't  come  here  with  anything  against  you," 
I  said.  "  But  I  am  engaged  on  investigating  a  case  of 
forgery,  and  in  the  course  of  my  enquiries  I  have  found  that 

a  Mr.  X has  sent  you  a  money  order  for  £10.  I  want  to 

know  if  you  could  identify  Mr.  X and  also,  I  want  to 

see  your  books  to  know  what  betting  he  has  been  doing 
with  you  and  for  how  long." 

The  "  bookie  "  made  further  demur  at  my  seeing  his 
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books,  but  at  length,  finding  that  I  would  not  "  clear  out  in 
double-quick  time,"  he  became  amenable  and  he  enabled 
me  to  get  the  information  I  wanted.  That  information 
was  to  show  that  the  bank  cashier  had  for  some  considerable 
time  been  backing  horses  and  that  he  had  lost  and  paid  over 
a  good  deal  more  money  than  his  salary  would  have 
warranted. 

Now,  feeling  that  I  had  enough  to  go  on  to  justify  my 
taking  the  cashier  into  custody,  I  went  to  the  bank  where 
he  was  employed  and  saw  the  manager  again.  I  told  him 
that  I  believed  that  his  cashier  had  himself  forged  those 
cheques  and  had  taken  the  money,  and  that  I  was  going  to 
arrest  him.  The  manager  protested  and  said: 

"  I'm  convinced  that  you've  made  a  mistake,  Mr.  Carlin. 
Why,  I  could  trust  that  particular  employe  in  every  way." 
And  he  stoutly  maintained  that  I  was  making  a  big  blunder. 
Although  I  disagreed  with  him  I  must  remark  that  I  rather 
admired  the  manager  for  his  loyalty  to  one  of  his  staff,  but 
that  did  not  prevent  me  from  carrying  out  my  duty  in  the 
matter  and  saying  to  him  : 

"  Now,  will  you  call  that  cashier  in  here  for  me  to  arrest 
him,  or  do  you  prefer  to  have  a  scandal  and  a  fuss  by  my 
making  the  arrest  at  the  counter  ?  "  He  chose  the  wiser 
course,  and  the  clerk  came  in. 

"  I  am  not  satisfied  with  your  story,"  I  at  once  told  the 
cashier,  "  and  I  shall  arrest  you  and  you  will  be  charged 
with  forging  and  uttering  certain  cheques,  well  knowing 
them  to  have  been  forged." 

He  went  deathly  pale  but  he  made  no  reply  at  that 
moment,  and  I  took  him  outside  to  a  taxi  and  conducted 
him  to  Vine  Street  Police  Station,  where  he  was  lodged  in 
the  cells. 

Now  in  addition  to  my  own  investigations,  I  had  detailed 
two  of  my  officers  to  shadow  the  cashier  daily  to  and  from 
the  bank  to  his  lodgings  and  they  were  to  report  to  me  all 
his  doings  and  find  out  with  whom  he  was  keeping  company. 
They  had  informed  me  that  the  bank  clerk  had  been  fre- 
quently in  the  company  of  two  women  who  lived  together 
in  Soho.  One  at  least  of  these  women  was  of  the  "  un- 
fortunate "  class. 

I  was  particularly  interested  in  the  companions  of  the 
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cashier,  for  you  must  remember  that  there  was  still  practi- 
cally the  whole  of  the  missing  £1,500  to  account  for.  So 
far,  I  had  only  definitely  traced  £10.  Not  only  is  it  part 
of  the  detective's  duty  on  a  case  where  money  or  valuables 
have  been  stolen  to  find  the  missing  property,  but  in  this 
particular  instance,  I  had  what  the  Americans  call  a 
"  hunch  "  that  the  bulk  of  the  money  had  been  hidden 
somewhere.  I  felt  that  one  or  more  of  the  cashier's  com- 
panions might  be  able  to  lead  me  to  the  hiding-place  of 
that  money. 

Meanwhile,  before  I  myself  took  up  the  trail  of  those 
two  women,  I  visited  the  lodgings  of  the  man  whom  I  now 
had  confined  in  Vine  Street,  and  I  searched  them  very 
carefully.  In  a  bag  in  the  room  I  came  across  the  cover  of 
a  cheque-book,  and  when  I  examined  it  I  saw,  stamped  on 
the  outside,  the  series  of  numbers  of  the  cheque  forms  it 
had  contained.  Those  numbers  included  the  numbers  of 
the  two  forms  of  the  forged  cheques.  I  took  away  the 
empty  cheque-book  with  me,  and  then  I  turned  my 
attention  to  the  two  women  in  the  case. 

The  case  against  the  cashier  was  complete.  It  was 
obvious  that,  taking  advantage  of  the  absence  abroad  of  a 
certain  customer,  a  fact  which  he  had  known  in  the  course 
of  his  duties,  the  cashier  had  conceived  the  idea  of  forging 
his  name.  He  had  issued  the  cheque-book  to  himself,  had 
filled  in  the  cheques  for  £800  and  £700  and  had  then  cashed 
them  himself. 

Knowing  that  the  matter  would  be  discovered  sooner  or 
later,  he  had  concocted  the  story  about  a  woman  having 
presented  the  cheques.  But  the  possession  of  one  of  the 
notes  which  had  disappeared  had  been  traced  to  him  and 
also  the  covers  of  the  cheque-book  which  had  contained, 
among  others,  the  two  cheques  which  had  been  forged. 

I  may  say  that  ultimately  he  pleaded  guilty  to  the  charge 
against  him,  so  that  in  any  case  there  was  no  possible 
shadow  of  doubt  in  the  matter. 

I  took  some  of  my  men  with  me  and  went  to  the  house 
in  Soho  where  the  two  women  lived. 

When  we  got  into  the  room  of  the  flat  where  the  two 
women  were  I  told  them : 

"  I  am  a  Detective-Inspector,  and  I  have  been  investi- 
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gating  the  case  which  has  resulted  in  X being  charged 

with  the  forgery  of  two  cheques.  Now  I  happen  to  know 
that  there  is  still  a  considerable  sum  of  money  lying  some- 
where, and  as  I  also  know  that  you  have  both  been  associ- 
ating constantly  with  X ,  I  have  come  to  give  you  a 

chance  to  tell  me  where  that  money  is. 

"  You  are  aware,  I  daresay,  that  there  is  such  a  charge 
as  being  an  accessory  to  a  crime,  either  before  or  after,  and 
it  will  be  very  much  better  for  you  to  give  me  the  informa- 
tion voluntarily  now  and  avoid  any  such  charge." 

Cupidity  warred  with  self-preservation.  It  was  a 
struggle,  and  a  hard  one,  between  their  greed  to  keep  that 
money,  and  their  fear  of  finding  themselves  in  prison  as 
accomplices  in  a  crime. 

It  was  extremely  doubtful  if  I  could  have  brought  home 
a  charge  of  their  being  accessories  to  either  of  them,  but  I 
am  perfectly  willing  to  admit  that  within  reasonable  limits 
the  detective  must,  and  does,  use  a  certain  amount  of  bluff. 
If  he  did  not  do  so  there  would  be  fewer  criminals  brought 
to  book,  and  in  any  case  the  Scotland  Yard  man  has  always 
got  a  certain  strength  of  cards  in  his  hand — to  continue  the 
poker  metaphor — in  the  shape  of  evidence. 

At  last  the  battle  between  the  emotions  of  greed  and 
fright  was  over,  and  one  of  the  women  spoke. 

"  All  right,  I'll  tell  you  where  the  balance  of  that  money 

is,"  she  said  very  grudgingly.  "  It's  lodged  in  the Safe 

Deposit.  I've  got  the  receipt  for  the  package.  X—  -  gave 
me  it  the  other  day." 

"  Very  well,"  I  said.  "  Give  me  the  receipt.  It's  too 
late  to-day  to  go  there.  The  place  will  be  closed  now. 
But  to-morrow  morning  first  thing,  I  shall  come  here  for 
you  and  you  will  take  me  down  there  and  get  that  money 
and  hand  it  over  to  me." 

I  left  the  women  at  that,  but,  of  course,  I  took  the 
precaution  of  putting  two  of  my  men  to  watch  the  house, 
and,  if  the  woman  who  had  had  the  receipt  came  out,  I  gave 
them  instructions  to  shadow  her  wherever  she  went.  Next 
morning  before  nine  o'clock  I  went  to  the  house  and,  getting 
a  taxi,  I  put  her  into  it  and  we  drove  to  the  Safe  Deposit. 

Five  minutes  there  and  I  had  stowed  away  in  my  wallet 
Bank  of  England  notes  to  the  value  of  about  £1,000,  and 
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was  eventually  able  to  restore  them  to  the  bank  where  the 
cashier  had  been  employed  and  which  he  had  robbed. 

The  cashier  was  brought  up  for  trial  in  due  course,  and 
the  judge  took  into  consideration  his  previous  excellent 
character  and  service  with  the  bank  and  let  him  off  with 
the  very  light  sentence  of  eighteen  months'  imprisonment 
with  hard  labour. 

I  would  just  like  to  add  to  my  account  of  this  case  of  a 
bank  employe  having  committed  forgery  and  robbed  his 
employers,  that  it  has  struck  me  while  writing  how  remark- 
ably few  cases  there  are  of  bank  clerks  going  "  off  the  rails/' 

When  one  considers  the  temptations  they  have,  it  is 
astonishing  that  there  are  not  more  instances  of  dishonesty 
among  them,  and  I,  as  an  experienced  officer  of  Scotland 
Yard  can  pay  full  tribute  to  the  sterling  character  of  this 
numerous  body  of  men. 

I  do  not  suppose  that  my  readers  are  aware  that  master- 
criminals  will  often,  if  they  are  planning  a  big  forgery  or 
robbery  of  a  certain  bank,  have  the  employe's  of  that  bank 
shadowed  for  weeks  before  the  job  is  to  be  brought  off.  If 
a  bank  clerk  goes  into  a  public  telephone-box  the  crook's 
hireling  will  try  to  find  out  if  the  clerk  is  ringing  up  a 
bookmaker,  and  in  other  ways  will  endeavour  to  discover 
one  clerk  who  goes  in  for  betting. 

They  will  also  try  to  find  out  if  any  of  the  bank  employe's 
live  extravagantly.  Should  one  of  them  answer  to  either 
of  those  weaknesses,  he  will  be  quietly  and  very  discreetly 
sounded  in  a  restaurant  or  bar.  If  he  shows  the  slightest 
sign  of  "  listening  to  reason  " — as  the  crook  would  call  it — 
a  tentative  offer  will  be  put  to  him  that  "for  a  considera- 
tion "  he  should  give  some  information  about  the  customers 
of  the  bank  or  possibly  get  hold  of  the  signature  of  one 
of  them. 
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CHAPTER  XIII 

THE  AFFAIR  OF  MISS  DORIS  KEANE'S  NECKLACE  AND  HOW  I 

"  LOOKED  AFTER  "  ARTHUR  BOURCHIER  WHEN  HE  WAS 

THREATENED 

I  DARESAY  my  readers  will  remember  the  time  when  there 
used  to  be  what  I  might  aptly  term  an  epidemic  of  jewellery 
losses  among  actresses.  So  numerous,  in  fact,  did  those 
become,  that  I  confess  we  at  Scotland  Yard  became  just  a 
teeny  bit  sceptical  although  naturally  we  investigated  every 
case  thoroughly  before  "  turning  it  up." 

The  affair  I  am  going  to  tell  you  about  now  was  right  away 
from  the  above  category,  and  when  that  very  talented  and 
charming  actress,  Miss  Doris  Keane — who  recently  revived 
"  Romance  "  with  Mr.  Owen  Nares — reported  to  Vine 
Street  Police  Station,  where  I  was  at  the  tune  Divisional 
Detective-Inspector,  that  she  had  lost  a  pearl  necklace 
valued  at  £8,000,  I  lost  no  time  in  going  round  to  the  Lyric 
Theatre  where  she  was  playing  as  Cavallini  in  "  Romance," 
which  had  such  a  wonderful  run. 

The  story  of  how  I  showed,  by  one  little  point,  that  a 
stage  hand  was  guilty  of  stealing  by  finding,  as  it  is  called  in 
law,  is  to  my  mind  interesting  apart  from  the  other  cir- 
cumstances in  the  case. 

On  arriving  at  the  theatre  and  going  to  Miss  Keane's 
dressing-room,  I  found  her  very  upset  about  her  loss,  for  apart 
from  the  high  value  of  the  pearls,  £8,000,  it  had  been  a  gift 
to  her  and  had  a  very  great  sentimental  value.  In  reply 
to  my  inquiries,  she  told  me  that  she  had  missed  the  neck- 
lace after  coming  off  at  the  end  of  the  big  scene  with  Owen 
Nares.  "  But,"  she  added,  "  I  feel  certain  that  I  did  not 
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have  it  on  when  I  made  my  entrance  and  that  it  was  lost 
somewhere  between  here  (her  dressing-room)  and  the 
stage."  She  did  not  declare  that  it  had  been  stolen ;  she 
simply  used  the  word  "  lost.'1 

Now  this  was  a  case  where  I  had  not  the  faintest  vestige 
of  a  clue.  It  was  not  as  if  the  pearl  necklace  had  been  lying  in 
a  drawer  or  a  safe,  and  I  could  go  to  work  to  see  how  the 
drawer  or  safe  had  been  opened  and  possibly  recognise  the 
handiwork  of  some  "  gentleman  "  whose  methods  were 
recorded  in  our  books  at  the  Criminal  Records  Office.  Nor 
was  there  any  question  of  finger-prints  to  guide  me. 

I  simply  had  to  make  a  shot  "  into  the  blue  "  and  use  the 
experience  I  had  gained,  plus  the  common  sense  I  hope  I  was 
born  with.  I  would  like  to  point  out  to  my  readers  how 
extremely  careful  the  detective  has  to  be  in  making  inquiries 
in  such  a  case  as  this.  There  were  dozens  of  people  moving 
about  behind  the  scenes  at  the  Lyric,  and  I  had  to  be  very 
tactful  in  putting  questions  to  a  number  of  them.  For  if 
the  C.I.D.  officer  antagonises  people  by  appearing  to  suspect 
them  or  cross-examine  them,  he  is  not  likely  to  get  very 
much  information  out  of  them. 

I  went  and  saw  Mr.  Nether  sole — brother  of  the  famous 
actress,  Miss  Olga  Nethersole — who  was  manager  for  Miss 
Keane  at  the  Lyric  during  the  run  of  "  Romance,"  and  I 
asked  him  to  give  instructions  that  no  one  was  to  disturb 
anything  on  or  around  the  stage.  Nor  was  any  dust  or 
rubbish  to  be  swept  up.  For  I  had  already  decided  that  I 
would  call  in  my  own  men  to  do  any  sweeping  there  might  be. 

I  got  my  men  over  from  Vine  Street,  had  them  provided 
with  brooms,  and  under  my  own  personal  supervision  had 
them  sweep  up  the  stage,  starting  methodically  from  one 
side  and  working  towards  the  other.  In  that  way  I  knew 
that  if  the  pearl  necklace  belonging  to  Miss  Keane  did 
happen  to  be  on  the  floor,  we  would  certainly  find  it.  There 
was  no  result,  however,  from  the  sweeping  up.  Not  at 
that  moment.  But  it  did  lead  to  something  a  little  later. 
Now  I  questioned  Miss  Keane 's  dresser,  who  was  the  last 
person  to  have  the  necklace  in  her  possession. 

Her  mistress  had  handed  over  all  her  jewellery, 
which  amounted  to  a  total  value  of  £15,000,  to  her  dresser 
before  the  matine'e  performance  at  which  the  necklace  had 
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gone  a-missing,  and  the  dresser  had  put  all  the  articles  in 
a  small  satchel  which  she  wore  attached  to  her  waist  by  a 
girdle.  I  daresay  that  to  some  of  my  readers — and  I  must 
confess  that  to  me  also — this  practice  would  seem  rather 
casual  considering  the  value  of  the  jewellery.  But  one  has 
to  bear  in  mind  that  in  the  hurry  and  scurry  of  stage  life 
many  things  have  to  be  done  which  in  the  more  orderly  and 
leisured  existence  of  people  in  other  walks  would  be  regarded 
as  careless  almost  to  the  point  of  foolishness.  Miss  Doris 
Keane,  in  adopting  this  method  of  keeping  her  jewellery 
safe,  was  only  carrying  out  what  is  perhaps  a  habit  among 
theatrical  people. 

And  the  real  reason  for  the  necklace  having  been  lost 
from  the  dresser's  custody  was  that  it  was  afterwards  dis- 
covered there  had  been  a  small  hole  in  the  satchel  through 
which  the  necklace  had  apparently  slipped.  It  was  therefore 
the  dresser's  movements  which  I  had  to  trace  carefully,  so 
that  I  could  narrow  down  my  field  of  search  in  the  theatre 
over  the  ground  which  the  dresser  had  covered. 

It  was  only  when  Miss  Keane  had  concluded  her  per- 
formance and  had  gone  to  collect  her  jewellery  that  she  had 
discovered  her  loss,  and  immediately  everybody  in  the 
theatre  had  been  questioned  about  it  before  I  had  arrived. 

A  reward  was  offered  and  published  and  bills  were  put 
up  all  over  the  theatre.  Five  days  elapsed  without  anything 
further  being  heard  about  the  necklace,  and  then  one  day 
a  person  employed  in  the  theatre  went  to  see  Miss  Keane. 
The  object  of  his  visit  to  her  was  to  hand  her  over  the 
necklace  1 

He  explained  to  her  that  he  had  found  it  in  the  wings  of 
the  stage  under  some  stairs  the  previous  day.  Miss  Keane 
told  him  to  leave  the  pearls  and  then  she  got  into  communi- 
cation with  me  at  Vine  Street  and  I  went  across  to  the 
Lyric  Theatre  again.  I  sent  for  the  man  and  said  to  him  : 

"  Where  did  you  say  you  found  Miss  Keane's  necklace  ?  " 

"  Under  the  stairs  in  the  wings,"  he  answered. 

"  Show  me  the  spot  now,"  I  went  on,  and  he  took  me 
to  it,  and  pointed  on  the  ground. 

"  When  did  you  say  you  found  it  ?  "  I  asked  him. 

"  Yesterday,"  he  replied. 

Now  that  was  four  days  after  the  sweeping  of  the  stage 
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and  its  surroundings  had  been  carried  out  under  my  super- 
vision. And  I  knew  without  any  doubt  at  all  that  it  was 
impossible  for  the  man  or  anyone  else  to  have  found  the 
pearls  there  at  this  late  stage,  for  the  reason  that  every  grain 
of  dust  had  been  swept  up.  The  "  finding,"  therefore,  must 
have  taken  place  before  and  not  after  the  sweeping,  and 
that,  of  course,  made  all  the  difference  in  the  world  to  the 
action  of  the  man  who  now  brought  the  pearls  to  Miss 
Keane. 

I  told  the  man  there  and  then  that  I  was  not  satisfied 
that  he  was  telling  the  truth,  and  that  I  would  take  him 
into  custody  on  a  charge  of  stealing  the  necklace. 

Although  Miss  Keane  herself  formally  laid  the  charge, 
according  to  law,  she  especially  asked  me  to  tell  the  magis- 
trate when  the  case  came  up  for  hearing  that  she  did  not 
desire  that  the  man  should  be  severely  dealt  with,  and  I 
did,  of  course,  pass  on  this  request  as  desired  by  her. 

But,  meanwhile,  I  sent  one  of  my  men  to  the  home  of 
the  man  with  instructions  to  find  out  if  the  necklace  had 
ever  been  there.  It  had.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  those  gems, 
worth  £8,000,  had  been  given  over  to  a  child  to  play  with  ! 
The  man  had  told  his  wife  that  he  had  picked  up  "  a  string 
of  beads  in  the  street "  and  that  "  they  would  make  a  nice 
plaything  for  the  baby." 

The  man  was  tried,  and  he  admitted  that  when  he  had 
gone  to  Miss  Doris  Keane  he  had  told  a  pack  of  lies  about 
the  finding  of  the  pearls,  and  he  pleaded  guilty  to  having 
taken  the  necklace  with  intent  to  keep  it.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  what  he  had  done  really  was  to  pick  up  the  necklace 
by  chance  and  hang  on  to  it  with  a  view  to  getting  the 
reward  which  was  offered.  And  the  point  is  that,  had  it 
not  been  for  my  precaution  of  sweeping  every  inch  of  the 
floor  and  being  able  to  prove  accordingly  that  the  man 
had  had  the  necklace  in  his  possession  five  days  before  he 
had  yielded  it  up,  he  would  have  got  the  reward.  As  it  was, 
he  got  instead  three  months,  a  sentence  which  was  so  lenient 
on  account  of  my  having  put  forward  Miss  Keane's  plea. 

Now  let  me  come  to  the  other  theatrical  affair  in  which 
I  was  closely  concerned. 

I  am  inclined  on  most  occasions,  I  suppose,  to  agree 
with  W.  S.  Gilbert  that  "  a  policeman's  lot  is  not  an  'appy 
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one."  But  I  must  say  that  the  affair  in  which  Mr.  Arthur 
Bourchier,  in  association  at  the  time  with  Baron  Henri  de 
Rothschild,  one  of  the  famous  millionaire  banking  family, 
was  threatened  with  death  by  a  man  who  considered  he  had 
been  done  out  of  his  rights  in  a  play,  provided  me  for  some 
little  time  with  what,  in  military  parlance,  would  be  called 
a  cushy  job.  For  while  acting  as  a  kind  of  personal  body- 
guard to  Mr.  Bourchier,  I  dined  with  him  and  Baron  de 
Rothschild  every  night  at  the  Carlton  Hotel  for  a  short 
period,  and  then  accompanied  them  to  the  Garrick  Theatre, 
where  Mr.  Bourchier  was  playing  in  a  piece  written  by 
Baron  de  Rothschild  appropriately  named,  from  the  point 
of  view  of  the  identity  of  the  author,  "  Croesus." 

The  affair  caused  a  tremendous  sensation  at  the  time, 
and  as  it  is  probably  without  parallel  in  the  history  of  the 
London  stage,  with  the  possible  exception  of  the  assassina- 
tion of  William  Terriss,  I  consider  it  worth  while  recalling 
it  in  detail. 

A  certain  impressario  had — rightly  or  wrongly  it  is  not 
for  me  to  say,  as  that  was  the  basis  of  a  civil  action — got  it 
into  his  head  that  he,  and  only  he,  had  the  rights  to  produce 
"  Crcesus,"  having,  as  he  alleged,  fixed  up  a  contract  with 
Baron  Henri  de  Rothschild.  But  in  May,  1913,  a  little 
while  after  the  alleged  contract,  Mr.  Arthur  Bourchier 
announced  that  he  was  going  to  produce  the  play  at  the 
Garrick  Theatre  and  take  the  leading  part  in  it  himself. 

The  impressario  applied  for  and  got,  at  first,  an  injunction 
to  stop  Mr.  Bourchier  from  opening  with  the  piece,  and 
with  a  large  party  of  supporters  he  took  possession  of  the 
Garrick  Theatre.  But  within  twenty-four  hours  Mr.  Bour- 
chier had  appealed  to  the  same  judge  and  the  injunction 
was  cancelled,  leaving  Mr.  Bourchier  legally  in  possession 
of  the  theatre  again.  The  other  side,  however,  had  made 
up  their  minds  that,  whatever  might  be  one  point  of  the 
law,  possession  was  nine-tenths  of  it  and  they  refused  to 
budge. 

Mr.  Bourchier  thereupon  held  a  council  of  war,  and  as 
a  result  of  that  he,  and  his  manager,  organised  an  army  to 
carry  out  an  attack  on  what  had  become  the  stronghold  of 
the  opposing  faction.  That  army  was  recruited  from  the 
Corps  of  Commissionaires,  and  was  naturally  composed  for 
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the  most  part  of  old  soldiers,  and  a  very  tough  lot  at  that. 
They  formed  up  in  marching  order  and  advanced  upon  the 
Garrick  Theatre.  Strategically  the  defending  party  were 
well  situated,  and  for  a  time  it  did  not  look  as  if  the  attackers 
would  be  able  to  capture  the  building.  But  at  last  one  of 
the  defenders  had  to  be  let  out  of  a  door  and  the  Bourchier- 
ites  immediately  took  advantage  of  "  the  breach  in  the 
battlements  "  and  attacked,  with  the  result  that  military 
training  triumphed  and  they  routed  the  defenders. 

So  far,  any  connection  the  police  had  with  the  affair  had 
been  on  the  uniformed  side,  but  it  was  after  this  "  battle  for 
a  theatre,"  as  the  Press  called  it,  had  taken  place  that  the 
impressario  came  under  my  notice.  He  threatened  publicly 
that 

"  He  would  go  to  the  theatre  when  a  performance  was  on ; 
he  would  break  up  the  show  and  he  would  kill  Arthur 
Bourchier." 

As  Divisional  Detective-Inspector  of  the  area  in  which 
the  Garrick  Theatre  was  situated,  this  aspect  of  the 
affair  was  officially  reported  to  me.  Mr.  Bourchier's 
solicitors  saw  me,  put  the  facts  before  me,  and  a  warrant  for 
the  arrest  of  the  impressario  on  a  charge  of  using  threats 
to  the  famous  actor-manager  was  applied  for  and  granted. 
Armed  with  the  warrant,  I  proceeded  with  my  Chief  Sergeant, 
Vanner,  to  make  the  arrest.  We  soon  discovered  that  the 
fiery  nature  of  the  gentleman  who  had  threatened  Arthur 
Bourchier  had  hardly  been  exaggerated. 

He  was  staying  at  the  Savoy  Hotel  and  we  went  down 
there  to  get  him.  He  came  out  of  the  courtyard  in  an  open 
taxi,  and  as  there  was  a  block  in  the  traffic  in  the  Strand  at 
that  moment,  I  went  across  the  roadway  and  said  to  him  : 

"  Mr.  ,  I  am  a  police  officer.     I  want  to  speak  to 

you." 

The  man  we  were  after  stood  up  in  the  taxi  and  waved 
a  large  stick  wildly.  "  Keep  back,  keep  back,"  he  shouted, 
and  then  he  turned  to  the  driver  of  the  taxi  and  said  some- 
thing which  was  apparently  an  order  to  drive  on  as  quickly 
as  possible.  The  cab  shot  along  the  Strand  eastwards. 
I  dashed  for  a  bus,  which  was  the  first  available  vehicle 
I  could  see,  and  Sergeant  Vanner,  who  was  a  little  way  off, 
jumped  into  a  taxi.  The  impressario' s  taxi  went  up 
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Catherine  Street.  I  jumped  off  the  bus  and  leaped 
on  to  the  running-board  of  Sergeant  Vanner's  cab.  And 
then  there  started  a  chase  which  was  more  like  an  affair 
staged  at  Hollywood  than  in  the  streets  of  London. 

For  the  taxi  in  front  of  us  went  at  great  speed  up 
Catherine  Street,  round  into  Drury  Lane,  up  to  New  Oxford 
Street,  then  by  way  of  Southampton  Row  to  Theobald's 
Road,  always  with  our  taxi  hard  behind.  At  last  the  cab 
in  front  stopped,  and  there  was  something  ironical  in  the 
fact  that  it  drew  up  at  a  police  station,  into  which  the  man 
we  were  after  dashed.  I  followed,  and  went  up  to  him. 

The  man  tried  to  push  me  away  from  him.  "  What  the 
deuce  has  this  to  do  with  you  ?  "  he  cried  excitedly.  "  Are 
you  one  of  Rothschild's  men  ?  What  are  you  getting  out 
of  this  job  ?  " 

"  I  told  you  I  was  a  police  officer,"  I  replied  firmly. 
"  Why  didn't  you  stop  when  I  called  you  ?  ' 

"  I  suppose  you  will  get  £1,000  out  of  this  from  the 
baron,"  he  rejoined.  "  You  will  not  keep  me  here."  Then 
he  tried  to  push  past  me  and  force  his  way  out  of  the  police 
office.  But  he  did  not  succeed.  He  kept  waving  his  arms 
and  shouting,  "  Bourchier  has  done  me  for  £10,000." 

I  could  see  that  the  man  was  terribly  excited,  and  as  I 
thought  it  quite  likely  that  in  his  state  at  that  moment  he 
might  do  a  lot  of  harm  to  someone,  I  determined  to  search 
him  for  any  weapon  he  might  have  on  him.  That  started 
a  scene  which  I  might  well  describe  as  a  "  bit  of  Donny- 
brook,"  and  before  I  had  finished  going  through  his  pockets 
it  had  taken  five  police  officers  to  hold  the  man. 

I  want  to  interpose  here  a  remark  about  that  fact.  Very 
often  one  reads  in  a  newspaper  of  some  man — and  perhaps 
just  as  often  some  woman — requiring  four  or  five  policemen 
to  arrest  him  or  her.  I  know  it  may  seem  to  the  general 
public  as  if  that  did  not  say  very  much  for  the  physical 
condition  of  the  policeman.  The  fact  is,  that  what  it  does 
say  a  lot  for  is  the  restraint  and  observance  of  orders  of  the 
policeman.  For  it  is  strictly  impressed  on  every  member 
of  "  The  Force  "  that  wherever  possible  he  must  avoid  in- 
flicting any  hurt  or  violence  on  a  person  he  is  arresting  or 
handling  in  any  way.  It  has  been  my  own  experience— 
and  that  of  most  C.I.D.  officers — many  a  time,  that  if  I  had 
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been  at  liberty  to  use  all  the  strength  that  Nature  has  given 
me  I  could  have  had  a  man  trussed  and  helpless  in  a  matter 
of  seconds.  But  I  had  to  realise  that  as  a  member  of  the 
police  force  I  had  to  exercise  restraint  and  try  to  get  my  man 
without  doing  him  any  bodily  injury.  How  often  does  one 
see  complaints  lodged  against  the  police  for  having  "  ill- 
treated  a  prisoner."  Speaking  entirely  without  any  preju- 
dice in  favour  of  a  body  from  which  I  have  now  retired, 
I  can  assure  my  readers  that  there  is  a  very  small  percentage 
of  cases  where  the  police  use  brute  force,  and  when  they 
do  it  is  because  there  is  no  other  means  of  carrying  out  their 
duty.  Perhaps  with  these  comments  you  will  understand 
better  how  it  often  happens,  as  in  the  case  I  am  relating  now, 
that  four  or  five  officers  are  required  to  deal  with  one  man. 

The  hearing  of  the  case  at  Bow  Street  before  Sir  Henry 
Curtis  Bennet,  father  of  the  present  celebrated  K.C.,  excited 
a  tremendous  interest  and  the  Court  was  packed  with  many 
of  the  leading  actors  and  actresses  then  in  London. 

I  gave  evidence  of  the  arrest,  and  the  prisoner  conducted 
his  own  case  and  cross-examined  the  witnesses.  I  may 
say  that  it  was  proved  that  the  accused  man  had  already 
been  convicted  and  fined  for  an  asault  on  someone  connected 
with  the  London  Opera  House,  now  the  Stoll  Picture  House 
in  Kingsway,  and  it  became  evident  that  he  was  a  decidedly 
dangerous  and  violent  individual,  as  the  magistrate  said. 
He  was  bound  over  in  his  own  recognizances  of  £1,000 
and  two  other  sureties  of  £500  each  to  keep  the  peace  for 
twelve  months. 
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CHAPTER  XIV 

TRACKING  THE  BOGUS  CLERGYMAN 

I  SHOULD  say  that  next  to  Count  Alexis  Stephanoff ,  about 
whom  I  have  already  told  you,  the  most  barefaced  swindler 
I  have  come  across  in  my  career  was  a  man  whom  I  shall 

call  C ,  who  not  only  posed  as  a  clergyman,  but  who 

actually  "  went  into  retreat  "  at  Fulham  Palace  as  a  pro- 
bationer for  Holy  Orders. 

The  events  which  had  taken  place  before  I  was  called 

in  on  the  affair  were  these.  A  man  named  C had  put 

in  an  application  to  the  Bishop  of  London  to  be  accepted 
on  probation  to  study  to  become  a  Clerk  in  Holy  Orders, 
or  in  other  words  a  minister  of  the  Church.  He  accompanied 
his  application  by  a  number  of  testimonials,  some  of  which 
bore  Canadian  addresses  and  others  the  names  and  residences 
of  people  in  London.  The  Bishop  having  written  to  the 
people  in  London  to  make  inquiries  about  the  character 

and  standing  of  C ,  and  having  received  very  satisfactory 

replies,  admitted  him  "to  go  into  retreat,"  as  the  proba- 
tionary period  is  termed,  at  Fulham  Palace. 

During  his  stay  there,  however,  complaints  began  to 
filter  in  regarding  C—  -  from  people  who  said  that  he  had 
either  obtained  money  from  them  by  virtue  of  his  position 
"  as  a  minister,"  or  that  he  had  borrowed  various  sums 
which  he  had  failed  to  repay.  The  Ecclesiastical  Authori- 
ties took  up  those  complaints,  and  as  a  result  C 's 

term  in  retreat  was  brought  abruptly  to  a  close. 

But  even  after  his  departure,  letters  still  kept  coming 

in  complaining  about  C ,  and  eventually  they  reported 

the  affair  to  the  Public  Prosecutor,  who  in  turn  took  it  up 
with  Scotland  Yard,  and  I  was  detailed  to  get  on  the  track 
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of  the  neophyte  who  had  apparently  been  obtaining  money  by 
false  pretences. 

I  went  first  of  all,  of  course,  to  the  addresses  in  London 
of  the  people  who  had  testified  to  his  character.  I  found 
that  everyone  of  them  was  an  accommodation  address, 
by  which  I  mean  those  newsagents'  or  tobacconists'  shops 
where  letters  are  taken  in  and  called  for.  As  I  had  a 

description  of  C ,  I  was  able  to  find  out  that  he  himself 

had  called  for  those  letters  which  had  been  sent  out  from 
Fulham  Palace,  and  it  soon  became  evident  to  me  that  he 
had  answered  them  himself.  In  a  word,  by  forged  letters 
he  had  given  his  own  testimonials.  I  would  remark  here 
that  they  were  remarkably  clever  forgeries  in  the  sense  that 
it  took  even  my  already  practised  eye  some  little  time  to 
tell  positively  that  they  had  all  been  written  by  the  one 
hand. 

It  was  not  long  before  I  located  C ,  but  having  done 

so,  I  had  to  come  to  a  momentary  pause  before  doing  any- 
thing further.  For  up  till  now  there  was  little  direct  evi- 
dence of  his  having  actually  committed  any  monetary  frauds, 
and  his  only  offence,  of  which  at  any  rate  there  was  clear 
proof,  was  that  he  had  gained  admittance  as  a  probationer 
clergyman  into  the  seat  of  the  Bishop  of  London. 

The  clerical  authorities  now  took  up  inquiries,  and  a 
circular  letter  was  sent  out  to  discover  if  among  the  various 
sees  in  the  country  any  man  answering  to  the  description 

of  C had  offered  himself  as  a  locum  tenens  (or  substitute 

for  a  minister  who  was  going  for  a  holiday  or  on  absence 
for  any  reason).  At  last  word  was  received  that  some  time 
previously  a  man  who  did  answer  the  description  had  not 
only  offered  himself  in  that  way,  but  had  actually  gone 
down  to  Sussex  and  had  officiated  for  three  successive 
weeks  in  the  absence  of  the  Rector.  That  information  came 
on  to  me,  and  I  went  down  to  this  place  to  interview  the 
minister  for  whom  C had  acted. 

He  was  astounded  when  he  learned  that  C was  an 

imposter.    For  it  appears  that  C—    -  had  given  out  that 

he  was  the  Reverend ,  and  that  gentleman  was  really 

an  ordained  minister  of  the  Church.     I  found  out  later  that 

the  Reverend  -     -  was  C 's  cousin,  and  that  he  had 

gone  out  to  Canada  some  two  years  previously.    C 
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knew,  therefore,  that  he  was  pretty  safe  in  impersonating 
him. 

"  Do  you  know,  Mr.  Carlin,"  the  Rector  told  me,  "  that 
I  received  the  most  glowing  accounts  of  this  man's  sermons 
which  he  preached  on  the  three  Sundays  I  was  away.  The 
fact  is  that  he  moved  my  congregation  to  tears  with  his 
eloquence.  As  for  his  social  calls  among  my  parishioners, 
he  was  a  huge  success,  and  I  have  had  many  inquiries  as  to 
whether  he  is  likely  to  come  down  again." 

Chats  which  I  had  with  people  in  and  around  the  village 

confirmed  what  the  Rector  told  me.  C ,  whose  real 

vocation  was  that  of  a  foreman  carpenter,  had  apparently 
a  natural  gift  for  social  intercourse,  for  everyone  of  those 
I  spoke  to  about  him  praised  him  up  to  the  skies  as  "  such 
a  charming  and  sympathetic  man. "  I  would  not  have  been 
surprised  indeed  to  have  found  some  of  the  spinsters  of  the 
place  well  through  on  their  making  of  carpet  slippers  for 
him.  And  he  had  also  shown  a  remarkable  aptness  in  the 
pulpit,  for  he  had  been  regarded  as  "  a  wonderful  preacher." 

In  my  work,  however,  I  had  to  come  well  down  from 
celestial  planes  to  those  of  hard  fact  and  the  matter  of  law- 
breaking.  I  found  out ,  therefore ,  before  I  returned  to  London 
that  this  specious  gentleman  had  left  the  Sussex  village 
richer  by  his  posing  as  a  clerk  in  Holy  Orders,  and  he  had 
been  paid  at  the  rate  of  three  guineas  per  sermon  that  he 
had  preached  there  during  that  three  weeks. 

Now  I  had  picked  up  the  trail  of  C—  -  in  Town  again. 
He  was  living  in  lodgings  in  the  South-West  of  London,  and 
I  kept  observation  on  him  there  for  some  days.  I  had  come 
to  the  decision  that  I  would  try  to  catch  him  red-handed 
if  possible,  and  by  shadowing  him  I  kept  trace  of  all  his  move- 
ments. I  must  say  that  he  looked  the  part  he  had  played 
and  intended  to  go  on  playing.  He  was  clean  shaven,  and 
had  thin,  rather  ascetic  looking  features  and  a  pale  skin, 
and  although  I  had  not  so  far  seen  him  dressed  in  anything 
but  ordinary  attire,  I  could  well  picture  him  in  clerical 
garb  looking  just  exactly  "right." 

During  the  time  I  kept  shadowing  him,  I  discovered 
that  he  was  apparently  still  living  on  his  wits  and  obtaining 
money  and  goods  on  the  strength  of  being  a  minister.  And 
then  came  a  morning  when  he  sallied  forth  in  full  minister's 
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garb  and  carrying  a  bag  of  a  size  that  indicated  that  he  was 
about  to  take  a  journey  somewhere.  He  got  on  to  a  bus 
and  rode  right  across  to  Victoria  Station  ;  there  he  changed 
into  another  bus  and  arrived  finally  at  Paddington  Station. 
I  was  close  at  his  heels  as  he  went  up  to  the  booking-office, 
although  he  did  not  see  me  any  more  than  he  saw  dozens 
of  other  people  in  the  booking-hall.  For  in  spite  of  my  having 
dogged  his  steps  right  across  from  Clapham  to  Paddington, 
I  had  seen  to  it  that  he  had  never  once  caught  sight  of  my 
face.  I  have  described  previously  how  the  art  of  shadowing 
is  carried  out. 

Being  at  his  elbow,  therefore,  at  the  window  of  the 
booking-office,  I  had  no  difficulty  in  hearing  that  he  asked 
for  a  ticket  to  Oxford,  and  I  did  likewise.  He  got  up 
the  platform  before  me,  and  when  he  entered  a  compartment 
I  followed  him  in  very  casually  and  took  a  seat  opposite  him. 
He  took  out  a  paper  and  began  to  read,  and  it  was  only 
when  we  had  got  past  Reading  that  he  laid  it  down  and 
glanced  across  at  me.  We  were  the  only  occupants  of  the 
carriage. 

"  The  country  is  looking  very  bare  at  the  moment,  don't 
you  think  ?  "  he  observed,  and  I  noticed  that  even  in  the 
inflection  of  his  voice  he  had  caught  that  peculiarly  clear 
and  almost  unmistakable  tone  of  the  clergyman.  I  agreed 
with  him,  and  we  started  a  conversation. 

It  was  not  long  before  he  told  me  that  he  was  on  his 
way  to  preach  next  day  (we  were  travelling  on  a  Saturday) 
at  -  -  Church  at  Oxford.  "  I  am  acting  as  locum  there 

this  Sunday  for  Mr. ,"  he  explained.     Now  I  had  the 

warrant  for  his  arrest  in  my  pocket,  and  I  might  have 
read  it  to  him  there  and  then  and  arrested  him.  But  we 
were  by  now  dashing  on  to  Oxford  without  any  stop  before 
we  got  there,  so  that  I  saw  no  point  in  taking  action  before 
our  arrival,  and  my  experience  has  taught  me  that  a  railway 
compartment  is  not  the  ideal  place  to  arrest  a  man.  There 
is  always  the  possibility  of  an  attempt  at  suicide,  although 
I  admit  frankly  I  did  not  anticipate  that  in  this  case.  •  Mr. 

C was  far  too  smug-looking  to  attempt  that,  I  was 

convinced. 

But  there  is  also  the  possibility  of  a  struggle,  and 
although  again  I  say  that  my  training  and  life  has  kept  me 
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in  very  fit  condition  and  able  to  tackle  easily  any  average 
man  and  I  had  no  doubt  about  being  able  to  overpower 

C ,  I  decided  that  there  was  nothing  to  be  gained  by 

taking  him  into  custody  till  we  drew  up  at  Oxford  Station. 

Just  before  the  train  came  to  a  stop,  I  acted. 

"  I  have  reason  to  believe  that  you  are  C ,  and  that 

you  are  not  a  clergyman  at  all,"  I  told  him.  "  I  hold  here 
a  warrant  for  your  arrest,  and  am  going  to  take  you  into 
custody  on  a  charge  of  masquerading  as  a  clerk  in  Holy 
Orders  and  also  for  forgery  and  having  uttered  cheques 
made  payable  to  the  Reverend  —  —  which  were  received  by 
you  at in  Sussex. 

He  took  it  more  calmly  than  I  expected  him  to  do,  and 
when  we  got  on  to  the  station  platform  he  made  no  scene 
or  fuss  of  any  description.  I  learned  afterwards  that  this 
was  no  new  experience  for  him,  for  out  of  the  Criminal 
Records  Office  at  The  Yard  I  got  proofs  of  a  previous  con- 
viction for  forgery  and  having  obtained  money  by  the  same 
kind  of  impersonation. 

I  duly  brought  him  back  to  London,  where  he  was  tried 
at  the  Old  Bailey  and  he  received  a  sentence  of  five  years' 
penal  servitude. 

Let  me  add  that  I  discovered  that  C 's  intention, 

when  he  went  into  retreat  at  Fulham  Palace  was  actually 
to  become  an  ordained  minister  of  the  Church  and  then  go 
out  to  Canada.  His  cousin,  who  was  much  younger  than 
himself,  and  whose  name  he  had  taken  and  forged  to  the 
cheques  he  had  received  during  his  impersonation  of  him, 

had  gone  there,  and  since  his  departure  C ,  the  carpenter, 

had  gone  about  using  his  name.  I  might  also  say  that 
when  I  "  took  him  in  "  I  found  in  his  pocket  a  book  of 
printed  sermons.  Several  of  the  pages  were  marked  and 
notes  made  on  them,  and  it  was  apparent  that  this  was  the 
basis  of  those  "  wonderful,  eloquent  "  efforts  of  his  when 
he  had  acted  as  locum  tenens. 

I  want  to  touch  now  on  the  question  of  the  relations 
between  criminals  and  the  Scotland  Yard  man.  For  to 
the  general  public  it  must  seem  at  first  sight  curious  when 
I  remark  that  some  of  the  best  friends  I  have  in  London 
are  crooks. 

But,  you  see,  the  C.I.D.  man  and  the  crook  realise  full 

N 
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well  that  the  whole  of  their  moves  against  each  other  are 
like  those  of  opposing  armies  in  warfare.  And  so  long  as 
each  plays  the  game  with  the  other,  not  the  slightest  ill-will 
is  borne.  It  must  sound  queer  to  people  outside  the  C.I.D. 
to  hear  of  a  detective — and  one  of  the  original  Big  Four 
at  that — talking  about  crooks  playing  the  game.  But  there 
is  undoubtedly  a  marked  distinction  between  different 
criminals.  Briefly  :  there  are  crooks  and  crooks. 

The  blackmailer  is  outside  the  pale  of  consideration  ; 
the  preyer  upon  women  and  children  is  likewise  out  of 
count ;  and  the  person  whose  offences  are  of  a  low,  mean 
description  is  also  placed  by  the  detective  in  a  special 
category.  But  when  one  comes  to  the  individual  who 
regards  his  crimes  as  simply  a  battle  of  wits  against  law 
and  order,  the  C.I.D.  man  bears  him  no  special  animosity 
provided  that  that  individual  recognises  that  "  what  is 
coming  to  him  "  must  be. 

No  one  is  better  aware  than  I  am  of  the  popular  idea  that 
members  of  the  Criminal  Investigation  Department  are  a 
body  of  men  without  soul  or  sentiment ;  that  they  are 
merely  cogs  in  the  grinding  machinery  of  the  law,  and  that 
they  will  relentlessly  hunt  down  the  offender  and  display 
no  more  human  feeling  than  that  animal  whose  name  is 
given  them — the  sleuth-hound. 

What  an  absurd  conception !  Better  perhaps  than 
any  argument  I  may  advance  in  a  general  way,  let  me  give 
you  one  or  two  authentic  instances  of  my  own  dealings  with 
people  who  have  transgressed  the  law  and  whom  I  personally 
have  brought  to  book  in  the  first  instance.  In  giving  these, 
however,  I  wish  it  to  be  clearly  understood,  as  I  said  earlier, 
that  I  neither  take  personal  credit  for  them  nor  am  I  the 
exception  in  the  C.I.D.  For  I  know  hundreds  of  cases  where 
other  officers  of  various  ranks  have  observed  the  tenets  of 
Christianity  as  closely  as  I  have  tried  to  do. 

Some  years  ago  I  was  engaged  on  a  case  where  a  man 
was  tried  as  one  of  a  gang  which  had  been  involved  in  a  big 
forgery.  This  individual,  whom  I  shall  call  X.,  had 
certainly  been  one  of  the  chief  movers  in  the  affair,  for  he 
was  well-educated  and  clever.  I  ran  him  to  earth  after 
weeks  of  work,  and  I  spared  no  effort  to  bring  him  into  the 
dock  where  he  received  a  term  of  penal  servitude.  It 
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would  be  about  four  months  after  his  release  from  Dartmoor 
that  I  ran  across  him  one  day  in  Regent  Street  when  I  was 
Divisional  Detective-Inspector  at  Vine  Street.  Like  most 
of  my  colleagues,  I  never  forgot  the  face  of  a  man  who 
came  under  my  notice  professionally,  and  having  no  im- 
mediate need  to  hurry  I  stopped  and  spoke  to  him. 

"  Well,  X.,  how  are  you  getting  on  ?  I  hope  you're 
not  up  to  any  tricks  these  days." 

He  looked  me  steadily  in  the  eyes.  "  No,  Mr.  Carlin, 
I'm  not.  In  fact,  I've  only  one  idea.  I  wish  to  God  I  could 
get  some  work  to  do.  But  with  what  happened,  it's  pretty 
nigh  impossible." 

I  saw  at  once  that  the  man  spoke  the  truth.  The  reading 
of  faces  is  a  large  part  of  detective  work,  and  I  knew  I  was 
not  mistaken  in  feeling  that  this  person  really  meant  what 
he  said. 

"  Look  here,  X.,  come  and  see  me  at  Vine  Street  to- 
morrow in  the  afternoon.  I  might  have  some  encouraging 
news  for  you."  I  left  him  with  a  brighter  expression  in 
his  eyes  and  thanking  me.  Now  I  had  a  friend  who  ran 
a  small  warehouse  in  the  City  and  he  had  asked  me  a  few 
days  before  that  if  I  knew  of  any  well-educated  man  able 
to  keep  books  and  to  act  as  a  "  yard  checker."  I  rang  up 
my  friend  and  I  told  him  I  thought  I  had  found  a  man. 
But  I  also  told  him  frankly  in  what  circumstances  I  had 
known  the  man  and  all  about  his  past  history. 

"  Well,  of  course,  in  the  ordinary  circumstances,  I'd  be 
a  bit  chary  about  taking  on  a  chap  with  a  record  like  that," 
replied  my  friend.  "  But  I  respect  your  judgment,  Francis, 
and  I  know  that  in  your  position  you  must  be  pretty  sure 
of  the  fellow  to  recommend  him.  Send  him  along  and  I'll 
see  him." 

X.  came  to  me  as  arranged.  I  sent  him  to  the  City, 
having  given  him  his  'bus  fare  and  enough  to  get  a  decent 
shave  and  wash  up.  I  need  only  add  that  he  was  engaged 
as  "  yard  checker."  That  was  nine  years  ago.  To-day 
X.  is  manager  of  my  friend's  warehouse  and  has  a  salary 
of,  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge,  £480  a  year,  and  a 
bonus. 

I  once  had  occasion  to  track  down  a  youngish  woman 
who  had  been  bringing  off  a  number  of  frauds  by  "  false 
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pretences."  She  worked  in  consort  with  a  man  who 
afterwards  "  went  down  "  for  a  big  jewel  robbery,  and  he  is 
now  in  Dartmoor  doing  seven  years'  penal  servitude.  This 
young  woman  had  undoubtedly  done  a  great  deal  of  the 
work  in  those  frauds,  and  she  was  every  bit  as  guilty  as  her 
confederate.  So  she  got  eighteen  months  while  her  accom- 
plice, who  had  previous  convictions,  got  three  years.  One 
day  I  was  walking  along  the  pavement  of  a  West  End 
thoroughfare  when  I  recognised  this  woman.  It  was  not 
difficult  to  see  what  she  was  doing  now  for  a  living. 
I  stopped. 

"  Is  this  all  you  can  find  to  work  at  ?  "  I  asked  her. 
She  looked  at  me  timidly,  as  if  she  thought  I  was  going  to 
arrest  her  for  street-walking.  "What  else  am  I  likely  to 
get  to  do  ?  "  she  replied.  "  There  are  several  things  I  can 
do  well,  but  with  no  references  and  my  eighteen  months' 
stretch,  what  chance  have  I  got  of  getting  a  job  ?  " 

"  What  are  you  good  at  ?  "  I  asked. 

"  Well,  I  can  cook.  I  am  a  good  seamstress,  but  to  tell 
you  the  truth,  I'd  hate  to  be  in  a  workroom  and  my  eyes 
are  none  too  strong.  If  I  could  get  a  job  as  a  cook  anywhere 
I'd  take  it  like  a  shot." 

"  Let  me  know  where  a  letter  will  find  you,"  I  told  her. 
"  And  meanwhile,  give  up  this  kind  of  thing.  If  you  have 
nowhere  to  live  without  going  on  the  streets  to  pick  up 
money,  come  along  to  Vine  Street  late  to-night  and  you'll 

find  a  note  there  to  take  to  the Hostel  for  women. 

Stay  there  till  you  hear  from  me." 

Within  three  days  I  succeeded  in  arranging  with  a  man 
I  knew  very  well  (I  had  recovered  some  stolen  jewellery  for 
him  once,  too),  who  had  a  small  but  well-run  hotel  in 
Bayswater  to  give  this  woman  a  trial  as  a  cook  assistant. 
It  was  about  a  couple  of  months  after  that  he  called  to  see 
me  one  day  at  my  office  at  Scotland  Yard. 

"  Mr.  Carlin,  you  found  some  jewels  for  me  once,  you 
remember.  You've  found  another  jewel  for  me  now. 
That  girl's  a  treasure.  She  can  cook  like  a  Frenchman, 
and  I've  given  her  charge  of  my  kitchen  and  raised  her 
salary."  I  know  that,  at  any  rate  up  till  a  month  ago, 
that  girl  was  still  there,  for  I  dined  with  my  friend,  the  hotel 
proprietor,  and  vastly  enjoyed  the  meal  which  was  cooked 
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for  us  by  the  woman  I  had  once  put  in  the  dock  at  the 
Old  Bailey. 

Just  one  more  case  out  of  the  many  of  which  I  could 
tell  ad  infinitum.  When  I  was  in  the  Borough  I  had  a  case 
of  a  sailor  who  had  killed  his  wife.  He  had  returned  from 
a  voyage  to  find  that  she  had  been  living  with  another  man. 
He  came  across  her  in  the  street  with  her  lover,  there  was 
a  quarrel,  and  the  sailor  struck  his  wife  to  the  ground. 
She  fractured  her  skull.  A  jury  brought  it  in  as  culpable 
homicide  and  the  sailor  was  sent  to  penal  servitude  for  ten 
years.  Nearly  eight  years  later,  this  man  came  under  my 
notice  in  a  case  of  petty  larceny.  I  remembered  him. 

"  What  made  you  do  this  ?  "  I  asked  him  after  he  had 
been  convicted. 

"  Starvin',  boss,"  he  answered.  "  I  can't  go  back  to 
sea  'cos  me  'ealth  gave  way  when  I  was  doin'  that  stretch 
of  ten  years.  An'  shore  jobs  aren't  easy  come  by  some'ow. " 

"  Come  and  see  me  when  you  come  out,"  I  told  him,  and 
he  went  off  to  do  his  three  months.  He  did  come  to  see  me, 
and  as  the  manager  of  a  riverside  factory  who  knew  me 
was  in  want  of  a  watchman,  he  took  the  man.  He  has 
settled  in  to  a  job  which,  although  it  does  not  bring  him 
a  great  wage,  is  still  a  fixed  position.  And  a  more  reliable 
watchman  does  not  exist  on  the  Thames  to-day.  He 
guards  his  employer's  place  like  a  terrier.  As  for  me, 
I  think  that  man  would  do  anything  to  show  gratitude. 


Chapter  XV 

TRACKING  THE  CONFIDENCE 
TRICKSTERS 
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CHAPTER    XV 

TRACKING  THE  CONFIDENCE  TRICKSTERS 

I  COME  now  to  deal  with  two  cases  which  concern  a  class 
of  criminal  that  has  bulked  largely  in  my  thirty-five  years 
of  C.I.D.  work  :  the  confidence  trickster. 

As  I  said  at  the  beginning  of  this  book,  although  I  have 
tracked  every  imaginable  type  of  criminal,  my  speciality, 
if  I  can  call  it  that,  has  been  to  wage  war  against  the  debonair, 
well-educated  kind  of  "  crook "  rather  than  against  the 
duller-witted,  brutal  class  of  criminal  such  as  one  associates 
with  murders  and  the  like. 

It  has  often  been  said  that  the  victims  of  confidence 
tricks  are  half-crooks  at  heart  themselves ;  that  it  is  only 
their  greed  to  get  something  for  nothing  which  leads  them 
into  the  trap.  Nothing  is  truer. 

I  can  safely  endorse  that  view  out  of  a  very  considerable 
experience  in  tracking  down  the  wily  gentry  who  by  means 
of  the  "  Spanish  prisoner  "  swindle  (now  almost  extinct), 
the  "  gold  brick,"  the  "  relative's  will  and  gift  to  charity  " 
frauds,  extract  large  sums  from  "  mugs,"  as  the  confidence 
men  term  them. 

I  am  going  to  give  you  here  two  instances  of  the  con- 
fidence trick.  You  will  see  that  they  are  decidedly  different 
in  nature  ;  the  "  bait  "  offered,  the  type  of  the  dupe,  and 
the  "  technique  "  of  the  methods  were  all  dissimilar.  Yet 
the  one  thing  that  runs  through  them  both,  and  which  runs 
through  all  confidence  tricks,  is  the  amazing  credulity 
displayed  by  people  whom  one  would  think  proof  against 
such  swindles. 
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There  is  not  much  left  in  the  world  to  astonish  me  after 
a  long  career  at  Scotland  Yard,  but  I  confess  that  each  new 
report  of  the  doings  of  "  con.  men  "  has  the  power  to  fill  me 
with  surprise. 

One  more  remark :  It  is  comparatively  seldom  that  the 
victim  of  the  confidence  trick  reports  the  matter  to  the 
police.  He  is  usually  too  ashamed  of  being  "  had  "  or, 
like  the  person  who  is  blackmailed,  he  feels  that  if  the  matter 
comes  into  court,  he  may  lose  more  by  reputation  than  the 
affair  is  worth,  and  he  prefers  to  pocket  his  loss. 

One  morning  in  the  Pulman  saloon  on  the  Brighton 
train  out  of  Victoria  there  sat  a  small  party  of  men.  All 
looked  prosperous  and  well-bred,  and  in  that  intimacy  which 
train  travelling  seems  to  engender  they  were  soon  talking 
affably  and  had  found  a  common  topic  of  interest. 

One  of  the  party  was  a  certain  building  contractor,  who 
was  accompanied  by  an  architect  associated  with  him  in 
business.  The  pair  were  on  their  way  to  look  at  some 
property  at  a  coast  town  near  Brighton.  The  three  others 
proclaimed  themselves  respectively  as  the  financial  agent 
of  a  wealthy  capitalist,  a  theatre  proprietor,  and  a  motor- 
car agent. 

The  conversation  veered  round  to  property,  and  at 
length  the  financial  agent  remarked  that  he  was  on  his  way 
to  a  certain  coast  town  with  a  view  to  buying  some  land 
for  his  principal. 

"  We're  going  in  for  a  big  scheme/'  he  explained. 
"  We're  thinking  of  building  immediately  on  this  piece  of 
ground  a  hotel,  a  theatre,  and  a  garage.  These  gentlemen  " 
(indicating  the  self-declared  theatre  proprietor  and  the  motor- 
car man)  "  are  probably  going  to  come  to  an  agreement 
with  me  over  the  theatre  and  the  garage.  I've  got  £60,000 
to  spend  on  building  for  a  start,  and  it  looks  as  if  it  would 
develop  into  a  much  bigger  sum  than  that  on  construction 
work  before  it  is  finished." 

The  builder  and  the  architect  looked  at  each  other 
meaningly.  Both  had,  of  course,  the  same  thought.  "  We 
must  cotton  on  to  this.  It  looks  as  if  we  might  secure  that 
building  contract  if  we  play  our  cards  properly." 

That  is  just  what  they  did  do.  They  played  their 
cards  all  right,  but  whether  "  properly  "  or  not  you  shall 
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see,  and  it  depends  on  the  point  of  view.  The  train  had 
still  well  over  half  of  the  journey  to  cover  when  the  theatre 
proprietor  yawned  and  said  he  loathed  railway  journeys 
unless  he  could  have  a  game  of  cards  to  while  the  time 
away.  The  financial  agent  agreed  with  him,  and  added  : 

"  Well,  what  about  it  ?  I've  got  several  packs  in  my 
case.  Let's  have  a  few  hands  at  poker  until  we  get  to  Brigh- 
ton." Without  waiting  for  further  assent,  he  opened 
his  attache  case  and  produced  two  packs  of  absolutely  new 
playing  cards.  The  wrappers  were  still  on  them.  Then 
he  spoke  to  the  builder  and  the  architect. 

"  Will  you  join  us  ?  I'll  be  quite  frank  with  you  and 
say  that,  as  a  rule,  I  never  play  cards  with  strangers  on  a 
train,  for  I've  heard  too  much  about  how  folks  are  swindled 
by  sharpers.  But  we  needn't  bother  about  that  here,  for 
we're  all  business  men  of  standing,  and  in  any  case  we 
know  that  the  cards  are  all  right  and  can't  be  marked." 

The  builder  and  the  architect  looked  at  each  other 
again.  "  If  we  refuse  to  play,"  they  thought,  "  it  may  stop 
the  chance  of  this  acquaintanceship  going  any  further,  and 
then  all  likelihood  of  getting  that  building  contract  will  have 
gone.  Yes.  We  must  take  a  hand  as  a  matter  of  business." 

So  they  both  consented  to  join  in  the  game.  Stakes 
were  fixed.  They  were  not  moderate.  But  then — so  ran 
the  thoughts  of  the  builder  and  the  architect — you  cannot 
very  well  expect  men  of  substance,  as  those  three  are,  to 
play  for  ha'pennies  exactly,  and  feeling  that  it  was  up  to 
them  to  show  that  they,  too,  were  indifferent  to  the  loss 
of  a  few  pounds,  they  raised  no  objection. 

The  "  luck  "  varied  at  first.  Then  a  bad  spell  set  in 
for  the  builder  and  the  architect.  Holding  a  couple  of 
pairs,  they  would  find  three  of  a  kind  put  down  by  one  of 
the  others  when  it  came  to  a  "  show." 

There  is  no  need  for  me  to  go  through  the  details  of  the 
game,  as  it  was  afterwards  told  me  lugubriously  by  the 
two  "  mugs."  So  I  shall  come  to  the  point  of  Brighton 
Central  Station,  a  point  at  which  the  builder  was  £251  out 
of  pocket  and  the  architect  £64  poorer. 

Neither  of  them,  of  course,  had  those  sums  in  cash  on 
them,  and  so  the  whole  party  adjourned  to  a  hotel  in  order 
to  square  up  matters.  The  builder  said  that  he  would  give 
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a  cheque  post-dated  three  days  ahead,  as  just  at  that  moment 
most  of  his  money  was  tied  up  and  he  would  have  to  transfer 
some  to  pay  into  the  bank  to  meet  the  cheque. 

There  was  a  little  demur  on  the  part  of  the  winners,  but 
at  last  over  cocktails  in  the  American  bar,  it  was  settled 
that  the  post-dated  cheque  should  be  accepted.  The 
architect,  in  turn,  gave  a  cheque  for  his  debts  dated  that 
actual  day. 

It  had  been  arranged  that  the  financial  agent  and  his 
two  companions  were  to  motor  along  from  Brighton  to  the 
town  where  they  were  "  going  to  buy  that  piece  of  land 
to  put  up  the  hotel,  theatre,  and  garage,"  and  they  were 
going  to  stay  in  Brighton  overnight.  The  builder  and  his 
friend,  the  architect,  were  also  staying  down  there  till  the 
following  morning.  Consequently,  all  five  fraternised  till 
late  that  evening. 

Just  before  dinner  they  were  sitting  in  the  private 
rooms  which  the  financial  agent  had  engaged,  and  the  latter 
put  through  a  call  to  London  to  the  house  of  the  Duke  of 

.  It  was  the  town  residence  of  one  of  the  best-known 

and  wealthiest  dukes  in  Britain. 

He  got  his  call  through,  and  carried  on  for  several 
minutes  a  supposed  conversation  with  the  Duke  on  lines 
that  apparently  showed  he  was  on  quite  familiar  terms 
with  the  noble  wearer  of  the  strawberry  leaves.  The  builder 
and  his  friend  were  duly  impressed,  and  when  "  a  chance 
for  them  to  have  their  revenge  and  win  back  their  money  " 
was  suggested  after  dinner,  they  agreed. 

For  thinking  together  once  more,  "  a  man  who  was 

intimate  with  the  Duke  of must  be  an  individual  to 

be  trusted,"  they  did  not  trouble  to  find  out  that  the  call 
was  to  a  "  pal,"  and  was  simply  a  pre-arranged  fake.  And 
when  they  got  to  bed  later  they  found  that  they  had  again 
had  to  part  with  further  cheques  which  now  brought  the 
total  sums  up  to  a  very  respectable  amount. 

In  the  morning  the  builder  and  the  architect  went  off 
to  transact  their  business,  and  it  was  arranged  that  on  the 
following  day  they  should  meet  the  three  others  in  London 
with  a  view  to  discussing  the  contract  for  building  the  hotel, 
theatre,  and  garage. 

The  two  business  associates  returned  to  London,  and  they 
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turned  up  to  keep  the  appointment  with  the  three  men. 
But  although  they  waited  for  an  hour  or  so  past  the  time  of 
the  rendezvous,  there  was  no  sign  of  those  three  men. 

It  was  then  that  there  appears  to  have  commenced  in 
the  mind  of  the  builder  the  first  doubts  as  to  whether  or 
not  he  had  been  the  victim  of  a  gang  of  sharps.  But  the 
only  action  he  took  was  to  go  to  the  bank  and  stop  the  two 
cheques  he  had  given  and  which  fell  due  the  following 
day. 

Having  done  that,  he  waited.  But  not  for  long.  For 
the  day  after — that  is  to  say,  the  day  on  which  the  cheque 
fell  due — he  was  visited  at  his  office  by  the  motor-car  agent. 

The  latter  adopted  a  more-in-sorrow-than-anger  attitude 
over  the  non-payment  of  the  cheque. 

"  I  don't  know  why  on  earth  you've  done  this,"  he  said 
to  the  builder.  "  But  of  course  it  doesn't  exactly  help 
your  credit.  You  can't  expect  my  friends  who  have  this 
£60,000  to  put  up  on  their  building  scheme  to  have  any 
faith  or  confidence  in  you  if  you  refuse  to  pay  your  debts 
of  honour.  Please  yourself  about  it,  but  if  you  have  any 
kind  of  eye  to  business  you'll  honour  the  cheque  and 
square  yourself  with  the  three  of  us." 

Now  the  builder  admitted  to  me  later  that  he  was  sorely 
perplexed  at  that  moment  to  know  what  he  ought  to  do. 
The  fact  that  this  man  had  shown  up  again  and  had  taken 
a  kind  of  nonchalant  attitude  over  the  payment  of  the 
cheques  almost  convinced  him  that  his  suspicions  had  been 
unfounded.  And — most  important  of  all — he  had  an  eye 
to  the  main  chance  in  the  shape  of  that  contract  at  the 
end  of  it.  So  he  temporised  and  gave  the  man  another 
post-dated  cheque  made  out  for  a  week  ahead. 

Apparently  he  then  slept  over  it  and  that  decided  him 
to  come  to  Scotland  Yard.  From  that  point  I  took  charge 
of  affairs.  I  was  a  Detective-Sergeant  at  Scotland  Yard 
then.  The  first  step  I  took  was  to  place  the  builder's  office 
under  observation.  I  had  got  a  working  description  of 
the  man  who  had  called  at  the  office,  and  I  kept  a  keen 
look-out  for  him  there. 

I  must  tell  you  that  one  of  the  things  a  detective  has  to 
do  it  to  imagine  himself  in  the  place  of  the  crook  and  to 
say  so  himself,  "  Now  what,  in  the  circumstances,  would 
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I  do  myself  ?  "  So  the  C.I.D.  man  arrives  by  natural 
and  no  miraculous  means  at  a  very  nearly  correct  estimate 
of  the  next  movements  of  those  he  is  tracking. 

I  argued  that  the  "  motor  agent  "  was  the  real "  spotter  " 
or  "  spy  "  of  the  gang,  and  that  in  order  to  assure  himself 
that  the  builder  was  still  kept  in  expectation  of  that  con- 
tract and  thus  would  be  desirous  of  meeting  his  obligations 
at  cards,  he  would  pay  one  or  more  visits  to  the  office  until 
the  day  came  when  the  cheques  could  be  cashed. 

I  proved  to  be  right.  For  my  man  put  in  an  appearance, 
and  when  he  left  I  shadowed  him.  I  kept  up  that  shadowing 
for  three  days.  That  statement  means  a  very  great  deal 
more  than  appears  at  sight,  for  to  keep  on  the  heels  of  a 
man  and  never  let  him  out  of  sight  for  three  days  without 
being  seen  oneself  is  no  small  task.  It  requires  that  com- 
bination of  alert  brain  and  patience  which  are  two  of  the 
detective's  chief  assets. 

At  last  I  was  rewarded.  The  man  I  had  been  shadowing 
was  not  known  to  me,  and  I  gained  little  information  from 
him  and  his  movements  alone.  But  at  length  one  day, 
in  a  West  End  bar,  I  saw  him  meet  two  men  whom  I  knew 
immediately.  They  were  old  hands  at  the  "  con."  game, 
and  were  registered  at  the  Criminal  Records  Office  at  The 
Yard. 

As  soon  as  they  left  the  place  where  I  had  seen  them 
together,  I  called  a  police-constable  and  a  sergeant  to  my 
assistance,  and  before  the  three  men  had  gone  many  yards 
in  the  street  we  had  them.  They  put  up  no  resistance, 
and  we  soon  had  them  "  inside."  Eventually,  having  been 
identified  by  the  builder  and  the  architect,  they  were  brought 
up  for  trial  and  sentenced,  but  the  "  stretches  "  they  got 
were  comparatively  light,  as  the  charge  had  to  be  merely 
"  attempting  to  obtain  money  by  false  pretences."  Never- 
theless, they  had  "  sharped  "  at  cards. 

I  would  like  to  warn  my  readers  that  it  is  no 
guarantee  at  all  against  "  crookedness  "  to  see  a  pack  of 
cards  taken  fresh  out  of  a  wrapper.  It  is  the  easiest  thing 
in  the  world,  and  it  is  done  every  day,  to  take  a  pack  of 
cards,  mark  them  in  whatever  way  is  desired — most  often 
by  means  of  tiny  pin  pricks  in  the  corners  which  the  pumice- 
stoned,  vaselined  hands  of  the  "  sharp  "  can  easily  feel— 
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and  then  wrap  them  up  in  faked  wrappers  to  look  as  if  they 
had  just  come  from  the  makers. 

That  is  as  easy,  in  fact,  as  it  is  for  some  unscrupulous 
person  to  bore  a  small  hole  in  the  bottom  of  a  bottle  of 
spirits,  take  out  a  portion  of  the  liquid,  refill  with  inferior 
stuff,  and  then  fill  in  the  hole  with  melted  glass,  while,  of 

course,  the  seal,  lead  cap,  and  cork  remain  intact. 
***** 

It  was  one  day  in  1916  that  a  certain  well-to-do  Dutch- 
man was  dining  in  a  city  restaurant.  At  the  table  opposite 
him  was  a  well-dressed  individual,  who,  in  the  few  words 
he  spoke  to  the  Dutchman  at  first,  proved  himself  to  be  most 
charming. 

A  conversation  was  started  between  the  two  table 
acquaintances  when  coffee  and  liqueurs  had  been  put  before 
them,  and  it  was  well  under  way  when  a  third  man,  a 
friend  of  the  charming  gentleman,  came  in  and  sat  down  at 
the  table.  He  and  the  Dutchman  were  introduced  in  that 
vague  way  men  have  on  such  occasions,  and  the  newcomer 
joined  in  the  conversation,  which  turned  soon  upon  horse- 
racing. 

The  well-dressed  man  remarked  very  casually  that  he 
had  "  from  tune  to  time  very  excellent  information  from  a 
jockey  friend  of  his  " — he  mentioned  the  name  of  a  man 
who  has  won  in  turn  every  big  race  in  England — but  "  that 
he  had  really  no  time  to  back  horses  himself." 

The  late-comer — I  shall  call  him  B.,  while  referring  to 
the  first  as  A. — eagerly  asked  "if  he  had  anything  good 
for  to-day,"  whereupon  A.  replied  that  "it  so  chanced  that 
he  had  a  wire  from  the  jockey  that  morning,"  but  "he 
wasn't  going  to  do  anything  with  it  himself,"  and  "he 
didn't  know  if  it  were  a  really  good  thing  or  not." 

B.  pressed  A.  for  the  name  of  the  horse,  and  A.  wrote 
it  down  on  a  slip  of  paper  and  handed  it  to  him.  The 
Dutchman  by  now  was  very  interested,  and  he  was  still 
more  so  when  B.  remarked,  "I'm  going  to  put  a  hundred 
on  that  now. "  Then  B.  addressed  the  Dutchman,  and  said  : 

"  I  don't  know  whether  you'd  care  to  have  something 
on  as  well.  If  so,  let  me  know  now,  and  if  you  like  I'll  put  it 
on  with  my  bookie. "  The  Dutchman  did  not  hesitate.  He 
accompanied  the  other  man  to  the  telephone  and  heard 
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him  speaking  in  the  box  and  putting  two  separate  bets  of 
£100  on  a  horse.  But  he  did  not  hear  the  name  of  the  horse, 
and  when  he  inquired,  B.  told  him  that  A.  wished  the  name 
kept  secret  in  case  it  got  round  and  others  backed  it  and 
brought  the  price  down. 

It  seems  well-nigh  incredible  to  commonsense  people 
that  a  man  should  put  £100  on  a  horse  through  a  stranger 
and  without  knowing  the  name  of  the  horse,  but  you  can 
accept  my  word  as  an  ex-Superintendent  at  Scotland  Yard 
that  in  my  career  I  have  seen  many  still  more  idiotic  things 
than  that  done  by  needy  or  greedy  simpletons. 

The  three  men  remained  together  all  the  afternoon. 
When  the  result  of  the  particular  race  was  announced,  the 
horse  had  won,  and  the  Dutchman  was  due  to  receive 
£500.  They  adjourned  to  a  West  End  hotel  to  celebrate, 
and  there  B.  gave  the  foreigner  a  cheque  on  his  own  account 
for  the  £500,  saying  that  he  himself  would  receive  it  from 
the  ' '  bookie  ' '  all  right  in  due  course.  Dinner  was  proposed, 
and  the  Dutchman  was  beguiled  into  paying  for  it  "  out 
of  his  winnings/' 

Now  while  they  were  at  dinner  in  that  restaurant,  the  two 
men,  Messrs.  A.  and  B.,  picked  up  another  "  mug/'  and  he 
was  brought  into  the  company,  and  in  a  short  time  yet 
another  stranger  joined  them  in  the  person  of  a  raw-looking 
young  Irishman.  The  son  of  Erin's  natural  loquacity  and 
good  spirits  soon  shone  out  under  the  influence  of  the  com- 
pany and  the  wine  they  drank,  and  he  confided  to  them 
that  he  was  "  in  the  dhivil  of  a  difficulty."  Pressed  for  a 
further  explanation,  he  said  : 

"It's  all  over  the  will  of  me  poor  brother  Rory.  Shure 
an*  hasn't  he  gone  an'  left  £98,000,  and  am  I  not  the  one 
that's  been  left  to  look  afther  the  payin'  of  it  out,  bad  cess 
to  every  sovereign  of  it.  For  I  ask  you,  gentlemen,  and 
how  would  I  be  knowin'  how  to  disthribute  £50,000  to 
charities  ? 

"  They're  afther  tellin'  me  I've  to  go  to  Rome  and  give 
away  £10,000  of  it  there,  and  here  is  meself ,  stayin'  in  London 
at  a  place  they  call  the  Ceecil  that's  big  as  all  the  houses 
in  Wexford  put  together,  and  I'm  not  knowin'  where  to 
begin.  Is  it  anny  of  you  gentlemen  that  could  be  helpin' 
me  by  tellin'  me  what  to  do  ?  " 
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A.  looked  at  the  others  with  a  half  smile.  Then  to  the 
Dutchman  and  "  Mug  "  Number  2  he  observed  : 

"  I  don't  know  how  you  feel  about  it,  gentlemen,  but  it 
seems  to  me  that  if  our  young  Irish  friend  goes  about  London 
proclaiming  his  mission  about  that  £50,000  he'll  soon  have 
it  distributed,  for  the  crooks  will  get  at  him  and  there 
won't  be  any  £50,000  left  for  charity.  I  feel  we  ought  to 
prevent  him  falling  into  bad  hands,  and  I,  for  one,  am 
willing  to  undertake  to  help  by  distributing  say  £1,000. 
What  do  you  say  ?  " 

The  Dutchman  and  the  other  "  mug  "  agreed.  The 
Dutchman  had  a  cheque  for  £500  in  his  pocket  simply 
through  trusting  B.  and  A.'s  information,  so  he  was  in  the 
mood  for  falling  in  with  A's  suggestion. 

Here  was  where  the  cuteness  and  understanding  of 
human  nature  entered  into  the  calculations  of  A.  and  B., 
the  "  con.  men."  "  Mug  "  Number  2  was  quite  confident, 
and  rightly  so,  that  the  Dutchman  was  a  perfectly  straight- 
forward, wealthy  man  of  business,  and  seeing  the  latter  fall 
in  with  A.'s  suggestion,  he  likewise  agreed.  A.  told  the 
Irishman  that  "  they  would  distribute  the  money,  and 
begin  right  now,  at  once,  if  he  liked." 

The  gentleman  from  the  Emerald  Isle  looked  hard  at 
them. 

"  Of  course,  ye '11  be  afther  realising,  IVe  no  doubt  at 
all,"  he  said,  "  that  I'm  not  so  green  as  me  counthry's 
supposed  to  be.  I  trust  you,  gentlemen,  and  you're  mighty 
kind  to  me,  but  if  ye  have  no  objection  it's  wantin'  what 
the  lawyer  folk  call  a  colateral  security  I'd  be.  Here's  my 
money." 

He  pulled  out  a  wallet  and  showed  it  carelessly,  and  so 
far  as  could  be  seen  it  was  crammed  full  of  Bank  of  England 
notes. 

"  Now  I'd  be  trustin'  you  with  my  money,  but  I'm  not 
believin'  you'd  do  the  same  with  me.  You  don't  know  me, 
and  I  don't  blame  you.  All  the  same,  I'd  like  to  know  ye 
trust  me  just  a  bit." 

A.  acted  promptly.  "  So  far  as  I'm  concerned  I'm  per- 
fectly willing  to  show  I  trust  you.  Why  shouldn't  I  ? 
There's  all  I've  got  on  me,  but  you  can  hold  it  for  me  for  a 
time  if  you  like." 

O 
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He  tossed  over  a  pocket-book  with  some  £100  or  so  in 
notes  inside  it.  The  Irishman  looked  at  the  Dutchman 
and  the  other  "mug."  "And  would  you  gentlemen  be 
doing  the  same  ?  " 

They  did  do  the  same.  And  the  total  sum  they  passed 
over  between  them  was  £215. 

"  An'  now  you'll  show  me  that  you  trust  me  to  go  out 
for  five  minutes  and  come  back  again,"  said  the  Irishman. 
He  laughed.  "  Bedad,  an'  wouldn't  it  be  a  fine  joke 
entoirely  if  I  never  did  come  back,"  he  added. 

I  am  afraid  the  fine  joke  was  hardly  seen  by  the  Dutch- 
man and  the  other  victim.  For  the  Irishman  carried  out 
the  "  joke  "  and  he  carried  out  the  £215  as  well,  and  that 
was  the  last  that  was  seen  of  him  until  I  and  some  of  my 
men  arrested  him. 

A  description  was  given  me  of  the  three  men,  Messrs. 
A.  and  B.,  and  the  "  young  Irishman,"  and  immediately 
I  recognised  those  descriptions  and  looked  them  up  in  the 
Criminal  Records  Office  at  The  Yard.  Then  I  gave  some  of 
the  officers  working  under  my  instructions  orders  to  keep 
a  look-out  in  all  the  likely  haunts  for  those  three. 

It  was  some  time  later  that  they  were  located  in  a  West 
End  hotel,  and  they  were  actually  engaged  there  in  working 
the  old,  game  of  "roping  in  a  mug."  I  remember  the 
face  of  the  man  I  have  called  A.  when,  in  the  middle  of  a 
very  convincing  statement  to  the  newest  victim,  he  caught 
sight  of  me.  He  stopped  dead  short,  his  jaw  dropped, 
and  he  went  a  sickly  colour.  I  called  him  over  to  me,  and 
he  came  like  a  lamb. 

"  I  have  men  with  me  outside,"  I  told  him.  "  Are  you 
coming  quietly  or  is  there  to  be  a  fuss  ?  " 

He  shook  his  head.  "  No  fuss  at  all,  Mr.  Carlin.  It's 
a  fair  cop.  But  I'm  wondering  what  you're  wanting  me 
for  ?  " 

He  soon  found  out.  So  did  the  others.  And  they  found 
out  still  more  graphically  when  they  went  down  from  the 
dock  at  the  Old  Bailey  for  an  enforced  absence  from  their 
usual  haunts  in  the  West  End. 

"  Con.  men,"  let  me  say,  are  a  very  floating  population. 
More  than  any  other  criminals  they  travel  about  from  city 
to  city,  country  to  country.  For  theirs  is  the  pitcher  that, 
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if  it  goes  too  often  to  the  well,  gets  broken.  Unless  their 
victims  do  not  "  squeal  "  and  the  "  con.  man  "  gets  away 
with  a  succession  of  swindles  through  the  C.I.D.  not  being 
informed,  they  cannot  carry  on  for  long  in  the  one  place, 
for  it  only  requires  one  complaint  to  the  police  to  ensure 
their  being  under  the  eye  of  The  Yard. 

And  it  is  no  romance  to  say  that  under  "  the  eye  of 
The  Yard  "  means  a  person  being  watched  over  and  tended 
as  constantly  and  vigilantly  as  any  mother  does  her  infant 
child. 
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CHAPTER  XVI 

THE  METHODS  OF  THE  SCOTLAND  YARD  MAN 

IT  was  my  original  intention  to  confine  this  book  to  my  own 
actual  experiences  during  thirty-five  years  as  a  C.I.D. 
officer. 

But  there  are  one  or  two  questions  concerning  detective 
work  which  have  been  put  to  me  so  often  that  I  have  decided 
to  deal  with  them  here.  For  the  frequency  with  which 
these  questions  have  been  put,  makes  me  feel  that  my 
answers  may  satisfy  a  real  general  interest  on  the  part 
of  my  readers. 

Let  me  first  take  the  query  which  has  been  most  often 
propounded  to  me.  It  is  this  :  Are  the  methods  used  by 
the  real-life  detective  at  all  like  those  of  the  detective  of 
fiction  ? 

Now  most  people,  I  suppose,  have  got  their  conception 
of  the  detective  from  the  works  of  writers  like  Sir  Arthur 
Conan  Doyle.  You  will  remember  that  in  the  Sherlock 
Holmes  series  the  sage  of  Baker  Street  always  scored  at 
the  expense  of  "  The  Yard. "  If  one  were  to  take  Sir  Arthur 
as  having  written  with  "  malice  aforethought  "  (and  I, 
for  one,  do  not  so  take  him),  it  would  appear  to  most  people 
as  if  we  at  Scotland  Yard  were  a  crowd  of  inept  blunderers. 
I  am  not  sure,  in  fact,  that  that  is  not  the  opinion  held  by 
quite  a  number  of  that  genus  who,  over  such  pseudonyms  as 
"Vox  Populi,"  "Disgusted,"  and  "A  Taxpayer,"  write 
scathing  letters  to  the  Press  on  the  occasion  of  unsolved 
mysteries,  criticising  the  C.I.D.  for  not  having  the  murderer 
under  lock  and  key  long  ago. 

The  sleuth  in  fiction  always  gets  his  man,  of  course. 
But  he  is  usually  allowed  three  hundred  and  fifty  to  four 
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hundred  pages  of  the  novel  to  do  so.  That  is  one  great 
difference  between  him  and  the  real  life  detective,  for  the 
Scotland  Yard  officer  has  to  get  his  man  quickly  or  not  at 
all  in  the  majority  of  cases.  I  say  advisedly  the  majority 
of  cases,  for,  of  course,  there  are  classic  instances,  such  as 
the  affair  of  Dr.  Crippen,  where  the  murderer  has  been  at 
large  for  some  time  and  has  actually  left  the  country,  yet 
has  still  been  brought  to  book. 

It  would  be  futile  for  me  to  attempt  to  strike  a  com- 
parison between  the  methods  of  the  detective  who  is  the 
figment  of  an  author's  brain  and  him  whose  duty  it  is  to 
protect  society  against  the  flesh  and  blood  criminal.  The 
best  way  I  can  answer  the  question  set  out  above,  therefore, 
is  to  give  you  an  outline  of  the  methods  by  which  Scotland 
Yard  get  their  premises  and  draw  their  conclusions — to 
borrow  a  phrase  from  the  science  which  largely  covers 
"  detectiving. "  I  shall  assume  that  if  you  have  been  in- 
terested enough  to  read  this  book  of  mine,  you  will  have 
read  and  learnt  all  about  the  methods  of  those  sleuths  of 
Conan  Doyle,  Gaborieau,  Mason,  and  other  novelists. 

Take  a  case  of  murder  to  begin  with.  The  first  thing 
which  I — and  I  think  most  of  my  colleagues — would  do 
on  entering  a  room  where  a  murdered  person  lay,  would  be 
to  note  the  position  of  the  body.  That  may  be  indicative 
of  whether  a  struggle  has  taken  place  or  not — a  very  impor- 
tant point  in  many  trials. 

The  marks  on  the  body  come  next  in  the  procedure, 
for  it  is  generally  to  them  that  the  detective  must  go  to 
find  out  how  the  person  has  met  with  his  death.  But  the 
part  of  the  body  to  which  I  always  attached  greatest  im- 
portance in  my  initial  examination  was  the  hands.  Except 
in  cases  where  the  person  has  been  killed  at  long  range, 
such  as  by  shooting,  there  will  usually  have  been  some  kind 
of  struggle,  and  the  natural  action  of  a  dying  person  being 
to  clutch,  it  is  probable  that  in  the  clenched  hands  a  button, 
a  piece  of  cloth  from  a  jacket,  or  a  few  hairs  may  be  found, 
and  provide  an  important  clue  such  as  I  have  shown  you 
in  the  case  of  the  Eltham  murder. 

The  floor  would  then  engage  my  attention.  Naturally 
the  search  for  a  weapon  of  some  description  would  be  my 
chief  concern.  But — still  assuming  the  murder  to  have 
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been  in  a  room — a  minute  examination  of  a  carpet  or  other 
floor  covering  might  yield  footprints  or  a  small  piece  of 
earth  or  mud.  I  may  say  that  in  favourable  circumstances 
Scotland  Yard  can  by  analysis  prove  which  of  certain 
districts  in  and  around  London  earth  or  mud  has  come 
from. 

A  close  inspection  of  all  shining  or  polished  surfaces 
in  the  room — table-tops  and  legs,  chair  backs,  polished 
trays,  dishes  or  glasses,  mirrors,  etc.,  would  be  my  next 
duty,  for  I  should  hope  to  find  some  finger-prints.  Now  at 
this  stage  I  must  halt  for  a  little  to  point  out  to  you  how 
the  Criminal  Records  Office  aids  in  crime  detection,  and  at 
the  same  time  to  show  you  in  this  connection  how  a  murder 
differs  essentially  from  all  other  crimes  so  far  as  the  C.I.D. 
man's  work  is  concerned. 

In  the  case  of  other  crimes — particularly  burglary,  shop 
robberies,  forgery,  and  obtaining  money  by  false  pretences — 
the  technique  used  by  the  criminal,  as  I  have  mentioned 
in  a  foregoing  chapter,  is  the  thing  which  the  detective 
studies.  At  Scotland  Yard,  in  addition  to  the  finger-print, 
photographic,  and  anthropometric  sections  of  the  registry, 
there  are  kept  volumes  on  the  classification  of  crimes. 
Under  general  headings  such  as  the  kind  of  crime,  there  are 
sub-headings  dealing  with  the  manner  in  which  the  crime 
has  been  carried  out. 

Beneath  each  of  these  sub-headings  you  will  find  names 
of  known  and  convicted  criminals.  On  consulting  one  of 
those  books  I  may  find  that  John  Smith  is  given  to  commit- 
ting his  burglaries  always  between  the  hours  of  2  a.m.  and 
4  a.m.  ;  that  he  has  somehow  contrived  to  get  a  key  which 
gives  him  access  to  the  house  ;  that  he  specialises  in  jewel- 
lery and  leaves  silver  plate  alone,  and  that  he  leaves  the 
place  as  tidy  as  when  he  entered.  Bill  Jones,  on  the  other 
hand,  breaks  in  through  a  ground  floor  window  by  filing 
bars  and  using  a  jemmy ;  he  goes  for  "  solid  silver,  very 
heavy,"  and  when  he  has  finished  the  rooms  look  as  if  there 
had  been  an  earthquake. 

So  on  through  the  Crime  Index.  The  result  is  that 
after  closely  studying  the  "  technique  "  of  a  particular 
affair,  the  Yard  man  will  look  up  in  the  register  the  cases 
where  the  "  technique  "  is  similar  to  the  one  he  is  on,  and 
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among  the  names  of  criminals  there  classified,  it  may  be 
that  he  will  be  led  to  the  identity  of  the  perpetrator  of  this 
latest  "job." 

Take  the  case  where  I  was  engaged  in  finding  an  individual 
who  had  forged  the  Bishop  of  London's  signature  to  a  cheque. 
With  forgeries  the  "  technique  "  of  the  crime  is  the  method 
of  obtaining  the  original  signature  so  that  it  can  be  copied. 
In  this  instance  a  woman  had  written  to  Fulham  Palace 
asking  for  a  donation  to  a  charity.  The  Bishop  had  sent 
a  cheque,  and  that  was  used  not  only  to  get  the  signature,  but 
to  find  out  which  bank  his  Lordship's  account  was  on.  The 
name  of  the  woman  was  false,  and  her  address  an  "  accom- 
modation "  one,  so  she  was  not  traced  that  way.  In  any 
case,  she  was  not  even  suspected  at  first. 

But  in  the  Crime  Index,  I  discovered  the  name  of  a 
woman  who  had  written  to  a  ladies'  club  secretary  asking 
particulars  of  membership,  and  thus  got  her  signature, 
and  having  found  out  by  another  inquiry  where  the  secretary 
had  her  account,  she  forged  a  cheque  in  the  club  secretary's 
name.  The  "  technique  "  or  methods  employed,  you  see, 
were  practically  the  same  as  in  the  case  of  the  Bishop  of 
London.  I  had  a  description  of  the  first  woman  who  was 
in  the  Crime  Index,  knew  her  habits,  located  her,  and  then 
put  her  up  for  identification  by  the  person  who  had  the 
accommodation  address.  The  woman  was  "  sent  down  " 
again  for  a  pretty  long  "  stretch." 

One  more  instance  of  comparing  "  technique,"  and  this 
one  will  perhaps  be  a  warning  to  over-confiding  train 
travellers.  A  house  in  a  certain  suburb  was  burgled  and  a 
considerable  amount  of  valuables  stolen  during  the  absence 
at  Bournemouth  of  the  owner  and  his  family.  Although 
the  blinds  were  not  drawn  and  there  was  nothing  outwardly 
to  indicate  that  the  family  was  away,  it  was  evident  that 
the  burglar  had  been  aware  that  he  could  take  his  time,  for  his 
method  had  been  leisurely. 

I  compared  a  number  of  the  features  of  the  case  with 
similar  instances  in  the  Crime  Index,  and  at  length  I  went  to 
the  householder  and  put  some  questions  to  him  which  made 
him  look  at  me  as  if  I  had  employed  black  magic. 

"  When  you  travelled  to  Bournemouth  or  while  you  were 
there,  did  you  tell  any  stranger  that  you  were  on  holiday 
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and  give  him  your  address  ?  "    He  thought  for  a  moment 
only. 

"  Great  Scot,  yes,  I  did  chat  with  a  man  on  the  train 
and  gave  him  my  card  later.  But  he  was  a  gentleman ; 
I'm  sure  of  that.  We  talked  golf,  and  as  he  knew  my  course 
at  home  and  seemed  keen,  I  suggested  we  might  have  a 
game  when  I  got  back.  But  you  surely  don't  suspect  him  ?  " 

"I'm  quite  certain  he  looked  a  gentleman,"  I  replied. 
"  Well  dressed,  well  groomed.  About  five  feet  ten  inches, 
fair  hair,  pink  complexion,  clean  shaven,  two  gold  teeth, 
slight  scar  on  chin.  Anything  like  him  ?  " 

He  stared  at  me.  "  Like  !  Why,  that's  the  very  man. 
But  how  do  you  know  ?  And  why  connect  him  with  this 
burglary  ?  " 

Only  some  time  later  did  I  explain  to  the  householder 
that  by  the  Crime  Index  I  knew  of  a  "  gentleman  burglar  " 
whose  method  was  to  strike  up  a  conversation  with  holiday- 
bound  travellers,  find  a  subject  they  were  interested  in, 
and  at  length  get  from  them  in  a  friendly  way  their  home 
address.  Then  he  returned  to  town,  probably  the  following 
day,  and  in  the  knowledge  that  he  would  not  be  disturbed, 
he  proceeded  leisurely  to  enter  the  house  and  remove 
whatever  was  worth  taking. 

And  now  let  me  return  to  my  statement  that  murder 
differs  from  all  other  crimes  inasmuch  as  there  is  rarely  any 
precedent  to  work  on. 

In  ninety-nine  per  cent,  of  cases  I  or  another  detective 
might  study  the  "  technique  "  of  a  murder  as  much  as 
we  like,  we  should  by  that  means  alone  be  most  unlikely 
to  discover  the  murderer.  For  it  is  rare  indeed  that  a 
person  murders  twice  in  this  country.  Hence  there  is  no 
precedent  of  a  particular  criminal's  methods  with  which  to 
compare  the  case.  Once  in  a  lifetime  only  does  the  C.I.D. 
man  come  across  instances  of  multi-murderers  like  Neil 
Cream,  the  perpetrator  of  the  Whitechapel  outrages ;  or 
Smith,  of  "  the  brides-in-the-bath." 

The  use  of  finger-prints,  too,  works  out  rather  differently 
in  a  murder  case.  In  the  majority  of  instances,  presuming 
good  prints  to  have  been  obtained,  the  taking  of  them  to 
the  finger-print  department  at  The  Yard  will  at  that  moment 
show  nothing.  For  it  is  a  hundred  to  one  against  those 
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prints  being  already   in   the   register.    The   murderer  is 
infrequently  a  habitual  criminal. 

So  far,  therefore,  as  finger-prints  are  concerned,  the 
difference  between  general  crimes  and  murder  cases  is  this  : 
in  the  former  the  finger-prints  may  be  fitted  to  the  criminal ; 
in  the  latter  the  criminal  must  be  fitted  to  the  prints.  In 
other  words,  the  prints  found  on  polished  surfaces  in  a 
room  where  murder  has  been  done  are  usually  only  of  use 
towards  the  end  of  the  hunt  when,  having  found  his  man — 
or  suspect — the  detective  can  get  his  prints  to  compare 
with  those  already  in  possession  of  the  Yard,  and  so  add 
another  link  to  the  chain  of  damning  evidence. 

I  need  hardly  explain  in  these  days,  when  the  public 
knows  a  good  deal  about  the  Bertillon  system,  that  no  two 
sets  of  finger-prints  from  different  individuals  are  identical, 
and  this  branch  of  the  Criminal  Records  Office  at  Scotland 
Yard  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  most  important  in  tracing 
evil-doers. 

As  a  retired  Superintendent  of  the  C.I.D.,  I  would 
mention  parenthetically  that  I  think  it  a  great  pity  that 
recently  owing  to  an  affair  that  happened  at  my  old  station, 
Vine  Street,  the  regulations  were  altered  so  that  the  C.I.D. 
cannot  in  every  case  take  a  suspect's  finger-prints.  For, 
apart  from  the  fact  that  the  liberty  of  the  subject  is  well 
and  amply  protected  in  this  country,  that  practice  was  a 
safeguard.  It  safeguarded  the  public  against  the  habitual 
offender  ;  and  it  actually  safeguards  innocent  people  against 
miscarriage  of  justice. 

I  have  often  been  asked  whether  Scotland  Yard  detec- 
tives make  use  of  disguises.  Speaking  from  my  own  ex- 
perience— and  I  think  it  is  that  of  most  of  my  colleagues— 
the  answer  is  emphatically — No.  In  the  course  of  my 
thirty-five  years  in  the  C.I.D.  I  have  never  once  used  a 
disguise,  if  by  that  is  meant  false  moustache  and  beard, 
a  wig,  and  the  other  accoutrements  of  the  detective  of  fiction. 

The  only  make-up  I  have  ever  used  has  been  what  are 
called  character  disguises.  I  have  dressed  the  part  of  a 
shop-walker,  a  navvy,  a  sailor,  a  professional  man,  etc. 
But  my  face  remained  unaltered.  What  I  had  to  change 
was  my  speech  and  my  manner. 

Facial  make-up,  expecially  in  the  daytime,  would  always 
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betray  itself  to  the  keen  observer,  and  "  wanted  "  men  are 
suspicious  and  lynx-eyed  ;  so  that  not  even  the  skill  of  my 
friend  "  Willy  "  Clarkson  could  prevent  the  detective  being 
detected.  The  chief  thing  the  C.I.D.  man  has  to  observe 
in  adopting  a  character  disguise  is  that  he  fits  in  as  closely 
as  possible,  chameleon  fashion,  to  the  surroundings  hi  which 
he  is  going  to  work.  It  would  scarcely  be  effective,  for  in- 
stance, to  enter  the  lounge  of  the  Ritz  Hotel  disguised  as  a 
Chinese  sailor. 

The  cleverest  instance  of  disguise  I  recollect  at  Scotland 
Yard  was  when  a  detective  dressed  himself  as  a  police 
constable  !  The  case  was  the  big  Hatton  Garden  jewel 
robbery  in  1913.  The  Yard  knew  that  the  thieves  were 
meeting  in  Hatton  Garden  by  day,  but  the  C.I.D.  men's 
difficulty  was  to  get  close  enough  to  the  suspects  to  find 
them  with  the  goods  on  them. 

Several  attempts  were  made  by  our  men  in  various 
disguises,  but  each  time  the  crooks  proved  to  be  as  difficult 
of  approach  as  wild  deer  as  soon  as  they  spotted  some  strange 
face  or  figure.  Then,  with  a  psychological  touch  that 
amounted  to  genius,  one  of  our  officers  dressed  himself  in 
the  uniform  of  an  ordinary  "  man  in  blue  "  and  strolled 
quietly  along  the  pavement. 

The  men  gave  him  only  a  casual  glance  and  carried  on 
their  conversation.  For  how  should  they  suspect  a  "  dull- 
headed,  stolid  "  bobby  ?  And  the  officer,  who  for  the  nonce 
had  returned  to  his  original  status  in  the  force,  got  the 
information  which  led  to  the  chase  along  Holborn  and 
the  capture  of  the  gang  after  a  wild  struggle  on  Chancery 
Lane  Tube  Station  platform,  events  which  are  now  a  matter 
of  history. 

In  writing  of  the  methods  of  the  detective,  one's  mind 
harks  back  again  to  our  old  friend  Sherlock  Holmes,  who 
used  to  expatiate  to  that  obtuse  but  long-suffering  satellite 
of  his,  Dr.  Watson,  on  the  deductive  and  inductive  methods. 

In  practice  I — and  my  colleagues — have  always  favoured 
the  deductive  method  rather  than  the  inductive,  and  this 
is  one  of  the  chief  differences  between  Scotland  Yard  and  the 
detective  system  of  other  countries. 

I  shall  break  the  ground  of  another  chapter  in  explaining 
this  in  detail. 


Chapter  XVII 
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CHAPTER  XVII 

THE  METHODS  OF  THE  SCOTLAND  YARD  MAN  (continued) 

BY  the  use  of  the  inductive  method,  the  detective  has  to 
start  off  in  his  investigations  on  a  case  by  assuming  one 
or  more  things.  He  induces  certain  arguments  to  show 
himself  that  the  criminal  must  have  done  this  or  that,  and  that 
the  motive  must  have  been  such-and-such  a  one.  And  then 
he  goes  to  work  out  of  his  experience  of  crimes  and  criminals 
to  prove  that  those  inductions  are  correct. 

That  is  the  chief  characteristic  of  the  Parisian  detective. 
He  pre-supposes  certain  details,  and  then  goes  ahead  to 
confirm  them.  He  works  by  intuition,  inspiration,  or  what- 
ever you  care  to  call  it.  His  methods  are  more  spectacular, 
more  picturesque  than  those  of  Scotland  Yard,  for  he  brings 
off  dramatic  captures  that  seem  to  come  as  bolts  from  the 
blue.  "  The  Yard  "  works  with  less  brilliance — but  greater 
security.  For  you  have  to  remember  that  the  inductive 
flashes  achieved  by  the  Surete  de  Paris,  while  suitable,  no 
doubt,  to  the  laws  of  France,  might  easily  land  the  English 
detective  into  trouble. 

I  could  not  treat  all  suspects  as  guilty  till  they  proved 
themselves  innocent,  for  I  had  to  conform  to  the  laws  of 
this  country,  which  assumes  the  opposite  state  of  affairs. 
If  I  were  working  on  a  murder  case,  for  example,  I  could 
not  say  to  myself,  "  I  suspect  one  of  six  men  as  having 
committed  the  crime.  I  shall  arrest  all  six  and  extract  a 
confession  from  that  one  who  is  the  murderer."  For  it 
would  have  been  contrary  to  the  principles  which  have 
ruled  in  England  since  Magna  Charta  and  the  Habeas 
Corpus  Act  ensured  the  "  liberty  of  the  subject." 

So  that  the  deductive  method  is  undoubtedly  the  safer 
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line  for  the  Yard  man  to  take.  By  it,  he  makes  practically 
no  move  in  the  direction  of  a  particular  individual — so 
far  as  arrest  is  concerned — until  he  has,  so  to  speak,  con- 
cluded his  journey  along  the  line  of  the  facts.  He  obtains 
his  clues  ;  establishes  reasonably  that  they  are  clues  ;  and 
then  deduces  the  inferences  from  them.  Only  when  those 
inferences  are  obvious  enough  from  the  legal  point  of  view 
can  the  English  C.I.D.  man  safely  "  take  his  man  inside." 

I  do  not  say,  of  course,  that  the  Yard  man  never  works 
by  induction.  I  have  spoken  in  the  last  chapter  of  the 
Criminal  Records  Office  at  Scotland  Yard,  and  how  by 
looking  up  the  technique  of  a  particular  crime  the  detective 
may  arrive  at  conclusions.  That  is  induction  without  a 
doubt.  And  where  the  detective  is  up  against  it  in  a  case 
in  which  he  has  not  one  tangible  clue  to  work  on,  and  has, 
therefore,  nothing  to  deduce  from,  he  is  bound  to  set  his 
own  premises  and  argue  inductively  from  them.  To  come 
from  terms  of  logic  to  those  of  everyday  slang,  he  must 
occasionally  "  chance  his  arm."  If,  indeed,  he  did  not  act 
on  his  own  initiative  and  depart  from  the  regular  methods 
of  bringing  criminals  to  justice,  there  would  be  many  more 
unsolved  mysteries  than  there  are. 

In  cases  tackled  where  he  feels  some  lingering  doubts 
as  to  whether  he  has  his  proofs  fully  in  order  for  a  jury, 
there  is  one  thing  the  detective  relies  on  very  considerably 
to  put  the  seal  of  certainty  on  his  evidence  :  that  is  the 
identification  of  the  suspect  by  some  person  or  persons 
who  saw  the  perpetrator  of  the  crime. 

Although  the  manner  of  conducting  identification  parades 
has  come  in  for  public  criticism  several  times  recently— 
particularly  after  the  case  in  which  an  Army  officer  was  at 
first  the  victim  of  an  error  at  Vine  Street — speaking  from  my 
own  experience  as  one  of  the  original  Big  Four  at  Scotland 
Yard,  I  can  say  that  the  method  of  identification  is  scrupu- 
lously fair.  Let  me  illustrate  it  and  give  you  an  example 
of  how  one  parade  brought  about  an  unexpected  result 
and  saved  a  man  who,  although  guilty  of  a  bad  record, 
was  innocent  of  the  charge  on  that  particular  occasion. 

It  is  laid  down  in  the  regulations  that  there  must  be  at 
least  eight  persons,  other  than  the  suspect,  on  parade. 
These  eight  people  are  selected  not  only  because  of  some 
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facial  resemblance  to  the  person  detained,  but  because  in 
height,  breadth,  type  (i.e.  station  in  life  and  general  bearing), 
and  dress,  they  are  as  alike  as  possible  to  the  prisoner. 

In  the  Yard  of  a  police  station  or  in  a  room  they  are 
requested  to  stand  in  a  line.  The  prisoner  may  place  him- 
self where  he  likes  in  the  line.  The  persons  who  are  being 
asked  to  identify  the  individual  they  saw  at  or  near  the 
scene  of  the  crime  are  then  called  in  singly,  and  are  left  to 
their  own  resources  as  to  picking  out  the  suspect. 

The  eight  people  on  parade  are  selected  from  the  streets. 
It  may  be  the  position  of  any  of  my  readers  to  be  stopped 
by  a  detective  in  a  City  street  one  day  and  asked  if  he  will 
accompany  the  officer  to  the  police  station  to  assist  in  an 
identification  parade .  '  'A  somewhat  disturbing  experience, ' ' 
I  hear  many  say.  In  reality  it  is  more  interesting  than  dis- 
quieting, and  at  all  events  every  citizen  who  has  the  interests 
of  justice  at  heart  should  regard  it  as  a  duty  he  owes  to 
the  law,  just  as  he  does  when  called  to  act  as  a  juryman. 
The  difference  is  that,  while  the  latter  is  compulsory  under 
a  penalty,  no  man  or  woman  can  be  compelled  to  take 
part  in  an  identification  parade. 

Of  course,  it  is  not  a  nice  sensation  for  a  person  with  a 
guilty  conscience,  and  I  recall  to  mind  an  incident  related 
to  me  by  a  colleague  many  years  ago.  He  was  in  the 
Strand  looking  for  men  to  form  an  identification  parade, 
and  he  walked  up  to  one  individual  who  resembled  both  the 
description  of  some  witnesses  to  a  brutal  street  assault, 
and  the  man  who  was  then  in  the  cells  awaiting  identification 
on  parade.  The  police  were  practically  satisfied  that  the 
man  detained  was  the  guilty  person. 

My  colleague  addressed  the  man  in  the  Strand  thus  : 
"  I  am  a  police  officer,  and  I  should  be  glad  if  you  would 

accompany  me  to  Police  Station  to —         He  was 

going  to  say  "  assist  in  an  identification  parade  "  and 
explain  further  what  was  required.  But  he  never  got  that 
length.  For  to  his  amazement  the  individual  spoken  to 
took  to  his  heels  and  bolted  as  fast  as  he  could  !  My  col- 
league stood  momentarily  taken  aback.  Then  he  realised 
that  it  looked  astonishingly  like  a  case  of  "  the  wicked  flee 
when  no  man  pursues,"  and  he  went  after  the  runaway. 
He  caught  him  several  hundred  yards  off,  and  although  he 
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had  no  authority  for  doing  to,  he  clutched  the  man's  arm 
and  held  him. 

He  was  saved  any  need  for  justifying  his  action,  for  the 
man  burst  out  as  soon  as  he  had  recovered  breath  : 

"  All  right.     I'll  come  quietly.     I  suppose  you  rumbled 

me  over  that  knifing  affair  in Street."    He  mentioned 

the  very  crime  in  connection  with  which  the  identification 
parade  was  being  held,  and  for  which  another  man  was 
already  detained.  Investigations  were  re-opened,  and  fin- 
ally, when  the  parade  was  held,  with  a  line  which  included 
both  the  first  man  arrested  and  the  individual  who  had 
been  simply  "  asked  to  attend,"  but  had  misconstrued  my 
colleague's  intention,  it  was  the  latter  individual  who  was 
at  once  picked  out  by  the  witnesses.  The  first  man  was 
set  free,  of  course,  and  the  other  received  three  years'  penal 
servitude  in  which  to  meditate  upon  Shakespeare's  dictum 
that  "  conscience  doth  make  cowards  of  us  all." 

Identification  by  photograph  is  frequently  another  salient 
feature  in  the  methods  by  which  The  Yard  man  runs  his 
quarry  to  earth. 

I  showed  you  in  the  account  of  my  chase  after  the 
absconding  Midlands  solicitor  how  I  used  photographs  to 
track  his  movements  in  Boulogne.  There  are  various  stages 
at  which  this  method  of  identification  may  be  used  in  the 
course  of  investigations.  Let  me  instance  a  case  where  it 
proved  of  immense  value  at  the  outset. 

An  elderly  woman  was  murdered  in  her  own  house, 
and  the  only  clue  the  police  had  was  a  description  of  a 
man  who  had  been  seen  near  the  gate  of  the  garden  of 
the  house.  As  it  was  apparent  that  the  murderer  had 
been  known  to  his  victim  (there  was  evidence  that  the  two 
had  had  a  meal  together  just  before  the  crime,  and,  in  any 
case,  the  assailant  had  obviously  entered  the  house  normally, 
as  there  were  no  signs  of  forcible  entry),  the  police  took 
possession  of  a  number  of  photos  in  the  house.  Placing 
each  of  these  with  eight  others — according  to  the  statutory 
regulations — they  showed  them  in  groups  to  the  people 
who  had  seen  the  suspect  in  the  roadway,  and  one  photo 
was  immediately  picked  out  as  resembling  him  strongly. 
The  name  of  the  photographer  was  on  the  photo,  and  ulti- 
mately the  identity  of  the  man  was  established.  He  was 
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found,  and  evidence  was  acquired  in  several  directions 
proving  him  to  have  committed  the  murder.  He  was 
hanged. 

It  is  an  almost  everyday  occurrence  for  people  who 
complain  to  the  police  that  they  have  been  victimised  in 
some  way,  to  be  requested  to  go  to  Scotland  Yard  or  to 
a  Police  Station,  and  there  be  asked  to  examine  a  number 
of  photographs — always  eight  or  more  together — with  a 
view  to  their  recognising  the  individual  who  defrauded 
them. 

Let  me  give  you  a  piece  of  information  not  merely  bearing 
on  the  subject  of  criminal  identification,  but  one  which  may 
provide  you  with  an  evening's  entertainment.  No  matter 
how  long  a  time  may  elapse  between  the  taking  of  two 
different  photos  of  the  same  individual,  there  is  one  item 
that  never  alters.  That  is  the  eyes  and  their  immediate 
surroundings. 

Take  two  photographs  of  yourself  or  a  relative  done 
at  twenty  or  thirty  years'  interval.  Get  two  sheets  of  card- 
board or  white  paper  ;  cut  out  a  piece  just  sufficient  to  let 
the  eyes  and  their  sockets  of  each  photo  be  exposed. 
Then  place  the  sheets  over  the  photographs  in  such  a  way 
that  no  feature  shows  except  the  eyes.  Compare  the  two, 
and  you  will  see  on  close  study  that  the  twenty  or  thirty 
years  has  affected  no  material  change  at  all.  You  can 
carry  this  out  with  photographs  of  parents  and  children, 
and  you  will  see  either  the  father  or  the  mother  reproduced 
in  the  eyes  in  the  child's  photograph. 

I  have  used  that  method  very  often.  Suppose,  for  in- 
stance, I  had  a  photograph  of  a  man  wanted  in  a  case  in 
1924.  It  might  be  of  paramount  importance  to  find  out 
whether  he  had  been  previously  convicted.  A  search  among 
the  classified  photos  at  the  Criminal  Records  Office  at  The 
Yard  would  yield  prints  which,  although  taken  in  1906, 
would  promptly  show  the  resemblance  by  use  of  the  method 
I  have  explained  to  you. 

I  hope  I  shall  be  acquitted  of  a  charge  of  conceit  if  I  say 
that  I  claim  to  be  able  to  recognise  the  handwriting  of  any 
known  forger  or  other  criminal  who  has  been  through  my 
hands  as  quickly  and  surely  as  any  man  in  Britain  to-day, 
and  that  was  one  of  my  specialities  when  Superintendent 
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at  Scotland  Yard.     For  my  battles  were  chiefly  with  the 
"  West  End/'  well-educated  type  of  criminal. 

But  I  never  have  gone  and  never  would  go  into  a  witness- 
box  and  swear  away  a  man's  life  or  liberty  merely  on  the 
strength  of  that  knowledge  of  mine,  born  of  long  experience 
even  though  it  is. 

I  shall  close  this  chapter  by  saying  that  the  methods 
of  the  Scotland  Yard  man  can  and  should  be  summed  up 
in  three  P's  : 

Practice, 

Patience,  and 

Perseverance. 

And  of  these  the  greatest  is  Patience. 
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CHAPTER  XVIII 

THE   PSYCHOLOGY  OF  THE  CRIMINAL 

SOME  people  may  remark  on  seeing  the  heading  of  this 
chapter  that  I  am  going  outside  the  detective's  province 
in  dealing  with  a  subject  that  has  been  so  thoroughly 
and  well  analysed  by  men  like  Havelock  Ellis  and  Cesare 
Lombroso. 

But  I  would  claim  that  their  study  of  criminology,  pro- 
found as  it  was,  lay  more  in  academic  spheres.  My  know- 
ledge of  crime  and  the  criminal  is  practical,  and  so,  in  trying 
to  answer  another  question  often  asked  me — Is  there  a 
criminal  type  ? — I  may  allow  myself  to  treat  on  the 
psychology  of  the  criminal  as  the  subject  has  unrolled 
itself  before  my  eyes  every  day  of  my  career. 

First  of  all,  I  would  say  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a 
criminal  type  among  those  whose  crimes  are  far-reaching 
or  important.  It  only  exists  in  those  whose  offences  are 
the  minor  ones  in  the  calendar.  If  you  care  to  study  the 
heads  and  faces  of  the  twenty  most  noted  criminals  of  this 
century,  I  doubt  if  you  would  find  one  outstanding  feature 
common  to  them  all.  A  phrenologist  or  a  physiognomist 
might  in  a  didactic  manner  point  out  something  shared  by 
all  twenty.  But  that  something  would  not  be  prominent 
enough  for  anyone  to  say  emphatically  on  first  meeting  one 
of  them,  "  That  man  is  a  criminal  "  or  "  has  criminal 
tendencies  "  even. 

So  far  as  outward  appearance  goes,  then,  I  would  lay  it 
down  that  only  among  the  lower  order  of  criminals — and 
in  these,  even,  it  is  rapidly  disappearing — do  you  find  the 
close-set  eyes,  the  broad-bridged  nose  widening  at  the 
nostrils,  the  pointed  low-set  ears,  and  the  brutal  jowl  which 
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people  used  to  classify  as  the  criminal  type.  Look  at 
photographs  of  Dr.  Crippen,  Ronald  True,  Armstrong,  and 
Patrick  Mahon — four  of  the  most  callous,  debased,  and 
degenerate  types  Scotland  Yard  has  dealt  with  this  century — 
and  not  only  will  you  fail  to  find  one  feature  in  common, 
but  you  will  not  discover  one  which  answers  to  the  conven- 
tional idea  of  the  "  criminal  type." 

The  most  dangerous  criminals,  indeed,  have  the  most 
engaging,  almost  frank,  countenances.  That  is  the  stock- 
in-trade  of  the  big-brained  among  swindlers,  forgers,  con- 
fidence men,  embezzlers,  jewel  and  hotel  thieves,  and  such 
crooks  who  go  in  for  crime  on  a  big  scale.  Men  like  Whittaker 
Wright  and  Jabez  Balfour  inspired  confidence  as  much  by 
their  appearance  as  by  their  station  in  life. 

I  could  show  you  in  Mayfair  to-day  a  little  man  of  five 
feet  two  inches  ;  he  is  anaemic-looking,  short-sighted,  soft 
of  voice,  and  diffident  of  manner.  You  would  take  him 
in  the  street  for  a  curate  in  mufti.  That  man  is  known  to 
me  as  the  most  daring  mansion  burglar  in  Britain  to-day. 

I  find  there  is  common  impression  among  people  that 
criminals  are  mostly  dark  in  hair,  eyes,  and  complexion.  It 
may  be  this  idea  arises  from  the  fact  that  the  villain  in 
melodrama  is  always  a  swarthy  type.  Actually  in  my  own 
experience  most  criminals  have  blue  eyes,  fair  complexions, 
and  brown  hair,  and  I  have  it  on  good  authority  that  in 
the  Criminal  Records  Office  the  descriptions  of  convicted 
persons  shows  a  preponderance  of  blonds  to  the  extent  of 
their  making  up  seventy-six  per  cent,  of  the  total.  It 
would  not  do  to  draw  a  general  inference  from  this,  however, 
for  one  must  bear  in  mind  that  in  Britain  blue  eyes  and 
brown  hair  predominate  by  a  large  majority. 

It  is  only  when  one  leaves  the  superficial  appearance 
of  the  criminal  and  comes  to  the  mental  aspect  that  a 
striking  similarity  is  found  among  them.  For,  as  I  have  said 
before,  criminals  are,  fortunately  for  those  responsible  for 
their  detection,  as  I  have  been  all  my  life,  singularly  un- 
original. 

They  specialise  certainly.  A  burglar  is  rarely  a  forger, 
a  "  con.  man  "  never  becomes  a  shop  thief.  To  the  extent 
that  they  belong  to  different  groups  in  crime  you  may 
find  two  of  them  different  in  mental  attitude.  But  all  your 
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habitual  criminals  have  most  things  in  common  in  their 
make-up. 

Bear  in  mind  that  in  generalising  here  I  exclude  what  I 
call  the  occasional  criminal — in  which  class  I  include  most 
murderers. 

They  are  one  and  all  lazy.  Havelock  Ellis  has  truly 
said  in  "The  Criminal/'  "Make  idleness  impossible,  and 
you  have  done  much  to  make  the  criminal  impossible."  I 
agree  wholeheartedly  with  that  dictum,  and  would  go  so 
far  as  to  say  that  laziness  and  lust  are  at  the  root  of  all 
crime. 

They  are  one  and  all  gamblers  and  spendthrifts.  If 
I  wanted  to  find  a  man  who  had  brought  off  a  big  haul 
in  jewellery,  valuables,  or  cash,  I  would  look  to  find  him  in 
the  places  where  money  flows — in  a  gambling  den  or  saloon. 

They  are  one  and  all  intensely  conceited  and  egotistical. 
The  vanity  of  the  average  criminal  is  one  of  his  besetting 
weaknesses.  In  the  underworld  the  chief  joy  of  the  crook 
is  to  be  acclaimed  by  his  fellows  as  a  "  big  man."  In  both 
local  and  convict  prisons  the  man  who  has  received  the 
longest  "  stretch  "  is  looked  up  to  as  a  demi-god,  and  at 
Dartmoor  the  three-  or  five-year  man  will  try  to  "  pal  up  " 
to  the  "  lifer  "  as  worthy  of  hero-worship.  I  have  laid 
many  a  man  by  the  heels  because  of  some  jealous  crook 
"  splitting  "  on  him  or  "  shopping  "  him  after  he  has 
boasted  in  some  den  of  his  recent  exploits.  That  is  fre- 
quently behind  the  phrase  used  by  the  detective  when  he 
goes  into  the  witness  box  and  begins,  "  From  information 
received  I  ..." 

Let  me  come  to  the  question  of  their  intelligence.  The 
lowest  order  of  intelligence  is  found  in  criminals  against 
the  person — people  guilty  of  murder,  assault,  highway 
robbery  with  violence,  etc. — and  there  is  a  wide  intellectual 
gulf  between  them  and  the  criminal  against  property— 
the  forger,  the  fraud-monger,  thieves,  and  burglars,  etc. — 
I  must  make  an  exception  of  incendiaries,  for  although  their 
crime  is  against  property,  they  and  murderers  rank  lowest 
in  intelligence,  while  the  truly  fraudulent  class  stands 
highest. 

But  I  am  tempted  to  say  that  I  consider  the  average 
criminal  singularly  lacking  in  intelligence.  He  may  be 
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clever.  I  am  not,  I  hope,  splitting  hairs  in  terms  if  I  point 
out  that  intelligence  pre-supposes  reasoning  power  and 
understanding.  It  is  in  those  two  qualities  that  most 
criminals  are  deficient.  I  once  overheard  a  man  say  "  All 
prison  warders  are  damned  fools  !  "  and  when  asked  to 
explain  his  remark,  he  replied,  "  If  they  weren't  damned 
fools  they  wouldn't  be  prison  warders. "  I  would  apply  that 
man's  reasoning  to  criminals. 

For  if  they  used  intelligence  or  reasoning  power  they 
would  discover  quickly  that  the  chances  against  their 
profiting  by  crime  in  England  are  slight.  It  is  only  because 
laziness  and  the  gambling  instinct  are  predominant  in  their 
minds  that  they  unintelligently  back  themselves  against 
such  long  odds. 

One  strong  proof,  to  my  mind,  of  criminals'  lack  of  in- 
telligence is  the  fact  that  they  are  extremely  imitative.  It 
is  well  recognised  by  psychologists  that  where  the  imitative 
faculty  is  strong,  initiative — a  term  which  is  really  synony- 
mous with  intelligence — is  correspondingly  low.  And  it  is 
a  fact  well  known  to  the  C.I.D.  that  criminals  copy  each 
other's  methods  very  largely.  The  "  little  fleas  "  imitate 
the  "  big  fleas  "  in  the  world  of  crime. 

In  my  opinion,  cunning  passes  for  intelligence  in  the 
criminal  mind.  Cunning  can  be  and  often  is  allied  to  gross 
stupidity,  as  witness  the  case  of  lunatics.  The  remarkable 
feature  about  so  many  criminals  is  that  while  they  display 
lots  of  cunning  and  ingenuity  in  planning  and  executing  a 
crime,  they  show  very  little  of  either  after  committing  it. 

They  do  that  because  the  criminal  mind  is  incapable  of 
sustained  effort.  It  may  achieve  flashes  of  brilliance  now 
and  then,  but  it  cannot  keep  up  for  long  any  mental  energy. 
More  crooks  are  captured  by  the  police  through  this  failing 
on  the  wrong-doer's  part  than  from  any  other  reason.  For 
by  some  eventual  stupid  action  they  give  themselves  away. 

That  incapacity  for  sustained  mental  effort  is,  indeed, 
the  chief  characteristic  in  criminal  psychology.  It  is  because 
of  that  men  become  habitual  criminals.  Too  lazy  to  apply 
themselves  to  work  which  makes  certain  demands  on  brain 
power,  day  in,  day  out ;  too  inconstant  to  devote  them- 
selves to  a  settled  job  ;  and  too  undisciplined  in  mind  to 
adapt  themselves  to  routine,  they  take  to  crime  in  the  hope 
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of  acquiring  at  one  fell  swoop  what  it  would  otherwise  take 
them  years  to  earn. 

There  is  a  class  of  criminal,  of  course,  who  is  outside 
any  of  the  above  categories.  I  mean  the  master-crook. 
He  is  the  man  behind  the  scenes,  and  he  rarely,  if  ever, 
places  himself  within  reach  of  the  law.  To  him  crime  is 
a  business,  and  he  organises  his  work  as  the  head  of  a 
great  commercial  undertaking  does. 

To  him  a  bank  or  a  jewellery  store  is  what  a  certain 
stock  is  to  the  financier.  He  determines  that  a  raid  shall 
be  made  on  it.  In  order  to  do  that  he  starts  off  with 
capital,  and  he  never  spoils  the  ship  for  a  ha'porth  of  tar. 
He  thinks  nothing  of  spending  several  hundred  pounds  if 
the  haul  will  amount  to  thousands.  I  have  seen  cases — 
such  as  the  robbery  at  Regency  House — where  an  office 
was  rented  for  months  before  the  job  was  brought  off.  I 
have  known  of  cases  where  a  master  crook  wanted  to 
"  get  at  "  a  bank  employe  and  would  spend  a  good  deal 
of  money  getting  men  to  shadow  the  various  clerks  in  a 
branch  to  find  out  their  mode  of  living ;  whether  one  of 
them  had  extravagant  tastes  or  went  in  for  betting.  Having 
discovered  one  likely  to  be  tempted  by  an  offer  of  money, 
the  master  crook  has  that  clerk  sounded,  and  if  the  deal 
goes  through  it  may  mean  £100  to  the  employe  for  a  copy 
or  sight  of  a  customer's  signature  or  the  amount  of  his  credit 
balance.  The  ground  is  then  laid  for  a  big  forgery. 

The  master  criminal  class  is  naturally  a  very  small 
percentage  in  the  underworld.  Often  their  names  are  un- 
known to  anyone  except  their  immediate  lieutenants,  and 
the  smaller  fry  do  the  actual  law-breaking  without  knowing 
the  identity  of  the  man  they  are  working  for. 

The  master  crook  is,  of  course,  intelligent.  It  is  his 
intelligence  which  places  him  so  far  above  the  low  intellectual 
level  of  the  average  criminal,  that  he  is  relatively  at  a 
much  loftier  height  from  those  who  work  for  him  than  the 
employer  from  employe  in  normal  business  or  professional 
circles. 

But  in  him  you  again  find  one  of  the  common  traits  of 
the  average  criminal — the  gambling  instinct.  It  is,  as 
often  as  not,  that  unnatural  craving  for  excitement  and 
the  zest  of  risk  that  alone  makes  the  comparatively  narrow 
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margin  between  him  and  a  straightforward  captain  of 
industry.  There  are  not  wanting  cynical  minds  who  claim 
that  the  margin  is  non-existent ! 

The  master  criminal  may  again  be  merely  a  person  with 
a  mental  kink — plus,  of  course,  a  great  organising  brain. 
That  kink  is  the  revolt  against  law  and  order.  The  detec- 
tive of  long  experience  comes  across  more  cases  of  such 
warped  minds  than  the  public  would  imagine.  They 
are  usually  found  in  men  who  are  otherwise  capable  and 
clear  thinkers.  Yet  they  have  just  this  one  abnormality 
that  urges  them  to  war  against  society  instead  of  working 
with  it. 

One  final  word  on  the  master  criminal,  and  on  crime  as 
a  business.  Those  master  crooks  who  profit  by  crime  are 
comparatively  rare,  and  rarer  still  are  the  men  who,  having 
started  as  criminals  in  a  small  way — sneak-thieves,  one 
might  call  them — become  master-criminals.  For  the  average 
wrong-doer,  crime  as  a  business  is  one  of  the  worst  paying 
professions  on  earth.  I  am  leaving  aside  all  moral  stand- 
point. I  am  even,  if  you  like,  waiving  from  my  argument 
the  consequences  of  crime  if  the  offender  is  caught.  I  am 
simply  looking  at  crime  in  the  detached  manner  of  the 
detective  when  engaged  in  his  work  and  considering  it  as  a 
financial  undertaking  with  a  balance  sheet  and  profit  and 
loss  account.  And  the  percentage  of  men  and  women  in 
England  to-day  who  are  making  even  a  living  income  out 
of  crime  is  infinitely  smaller  than  in  honest  walks  of  life. 

There  are  yet  two  classes  of  criminals  on  whom  I  have 
not  touched  here,  as  to  neither  of  them  do  my  observations 
above  on  the  criminal  mind  apply.  I  propose  to  refer  to 
them  briefly  only,  as  they  present  psychologically  a  problem 
quite  outside  the  scope  to  which  I  wish  to  limit  this  book. 

These  are  the  political  criminal  and  the  sexual  offender. 

Lombroso  quotes  Benedikt  as  having  said — more  forcibly 
then  logically  in  my  opinion — that  "  the  political  criminal 
is  the  true  precursor  of  the  progressive  movement  of 
humanity."  It  might  be  true  that  the  anarchist  of  to-day 
is  the  demagogue  of  to-morrow,  but  out  of  my  own  experi- 
ence I  should  be  inclined  to  say  the  reverse  is  more  often 
true.  For  words  lead  to  deeds  more  commonly  than  deeds 
to  words. 
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I  should,  however,  be  opening  up  too  debatable  and  wide 
a  question  by  enlarging  on  political  crime.  This  book  is 
a  record  of  what  I  have  done  and  what  I  know  from  experi- 
ence ;  not  of  what  I  think.  I  shall  content  myself,  therefore, 
by  saying  that  the  political  offender  is  psychologically 
quite  apart  from  all  other  criminals,  and  must  be  the 
subject  of  a  different  study. 

So  with  the  sexual  offender.  He  is  psychologically  more 
within  the  province  of  the  alienist  than  of  the  detective. 
His  mind  is  a  mind  diseased  and  perverted,  and  not  because 
of  a  reluctance  on  the  side  of  modesty  but  because  I  prefer 
to  leave  an  analysis  of  such  causes  as  satyriasis,  sadism,  and 
the  like  which  impel  the  sexual  offender,  to  great  specialists 
like  Von  Krafft  Ebbing,  Freud,  Jung,  and  Ellis,  I  shall  not 
attempt  to  discuss  this  branch  of  criminal  psychology. 

You  will  notice  that  I  say  that  the  sexual  offender  has 
a  mind  diseased.  Do  I,  therefore,  hold  that  crime,  generally 
speaking,  is  not  a  disease  ?  I  would  answer  that  by  pro- 
pounding another  question.  Is  indigestion  a  disease  ? 

Indigestion  is  an  effect,  not  a  cause.  It  is  a  condition 
that  may  be  brought  about  by  any  one  of  dozens  of  causes. 
As  with  indigestion,  so  with  crime.  Criminal  mentality  is 
a  state  or  condition  which  may  be  occasioned  by  one  of 
dozens  of  contributory  causes,  but  I  am  afraid  I  am  far 
from  seeing  how  those  causes  can  be  treated  and  eradicated 
medically  as  in  the  case  of  the  causes  of  indigestion. 

To  sum  up  :  Two  of  those  causes  of  crime — and  they  are 
to  my  mind  the  principal  ones — are,  as  I  have  said,  laziness 
and  lust.  I  use  lust  in  its  dictionary  sense,  viz.,  "  eagerness 
to  possess  or  enjoy,"  and  not  necessarily  carnal  lust.  One 
might  term  it  gain.  Remember  that  even  revenge — a 
motive  of  crime  against  the  person — is  gain  of  a  kind. 

Lust,  or  the  eagerness  to  get — be  it  property  of  any 
sort,  social  position,  the  human  body,  or  vengeance — then 
is  present  in  the  criminal  mind.  And  simply  because  he  is 
too  incapable  of  sustained  mental  effort  or,  in  other  words, 
too  lazy  to  "  get  "  by  the  slower  methods  of  honesty,  does 
the  criminal  commit  his  offence. 
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CHAPTER  XIX 

COMPARATIVE  MURDERERS  OF  RECENT  YEARS 

You  will  notice  that  in  discussing  crimes  and  criminals, 
and  in  attempting  to  classify  those,  I  have  emphasised  all 
along  that  I  put  murder  and  murderers  in  a  class  apart. 

I  intend  dealing  with  that  class  now.  It  is  not  a  savoury 
subject ;  but  the  work  of  the  C.I.D.  officer  does  not  lie  in 
rose-strewn  paths.  His,  indeed,  is  the  task  of  uprooting 
the  weeds  in  the  garden  and  keeping  them  from  over-running 
and  flourishing  at  the  expense  of  the  normal  plant  or  flower. 

I  am  not  going  to  catalogue  murders.  I  am  not  going 
to  discuss  murders  at  all,  in  fact.  It  is  of  murderers  I  intend 
to  speak,  and  in  order  to  demonstrate  how  impossible  it  is 
to  dogmatise  about  them  or  to  relegate  them  to  type,  I 
shall  select  what  I  consider  five  of  the  outstanding  murderers 
— in  my  opinion — of  the  twentieth  century. 

Those   are :     Crippen,   Armstrong,   True,   Mahon,   and 
Thorne. 

There  will  be  those  who  will  dispute  this  list.  They 
will  declare  that  there  have  been  many  other  murders  in 
the  past  quarter  of  a  century  more  really  "important  " 
and  of  greater  significance.  But  I  have  selected  those  five 
as  being  to  me — speaking  as  a  late  member  of  the  heads  of 
Scotland  Yard — most  representative.  You  will  see  that 
no  two  of  those  murderers  are  alike.  They  have,  in  fact, 
only  one  thing  in  common  :  a  woman  was  the  victim  of 
each.  What  I  am  attempting  to  do  here  is  to  portray  the 
minds  of  each  of  those  assassins  as  I,  a  detective,  viewed 
them  at  the  time  of  their  trials  and  executions. 

I  am  not  going  to  review  the  histories  of  the  crimes 
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themselves.    That  has  been  done.     It  is  simply  five  pen- 
pictures  I  am  presenting. 


I  have  often  heard  it  asked  :  Why  did  Crippen  murder 
his  wife  ?  Why  did  not  he  merely  elope  with  Ethel  Le  Neve  ? 
"  Surely,"  says  the  average  individual,  "  he  could  have 
achieved  his  object,  that  of  making  Ethel  Le  Neve  his 
mistress  or  ultimately  his  wife,  without  going  to  the  extreme 
of  killing  his  lawful  wife,  Belle  Elmore." 

That  is  just  the  crux  of  the  matter.  "The  average  in- 
dividual says."  The  course  taken  by  the  average  individual 
would  have  excluded  murder.  But  Crippen  was  not  average. 
His  mentality  was  perhaps  more  abnormal  than  that  of 
any  murderer  of  recent  tunes. 

Taking  first  of  all  Crippen 's  utter  callousness  to  human 
life  (and  let  me  point  out  that  not  all  murderers  by  any 
means  are  callous  to  the  taking  of  life,  curious  as  that  may 
seem),  I  am  of  opinion  that  he  had  undertaken  enough  of 
medical  practice  to  give  him  a  different  outlook  on  the  human 
body  from  that  of  the  average  layman.  Do  not  misunder- 
stand me  here,  please.  I  am  not  suggesting  that  a  doctor's 
or  a  surgeon's  work  makes  him  callous  or  regard  men  and 
women  as  mere  subjects  for  a  consulting-room  couch  or 
an  operating  table.  What  I  do  suggest  is  that  if  the 
peculiarly  egotistical  mind  which  is  latent  or  active  in  all 
murderers  already  exist  in  some  measure,  medical  prac- 
tice— which  Crippen,  in  spite  of  his  non-qualification,  had — 
is  apt  to  develop  a  special  and  quasi-indifferent  attitude 
towards  the  human  body  and  the  death  of  it. 

He  had  that  callousness  then.  And  allied  to  it,  feeding 
it,  so  to  speak,  there  came  the  obsession  of  his  passion  for 
Ethel  Le  Neve.  Blinded  to  all  other  considerations  but 
the  gratification  of  that  passion  ;  coming  to  a  stage  when  it 
dominated  him ;  his  mentality  grew  into  a  condition  when 
he  regarded  his  wife  not  as  such,  not  as  a  creature  of  flesh 
and  blood,  but  as  a  mere  thing  which  was  a  stumbling-block 
in  his  path  towards  the  satisfaction  of  his  crowning  desire. 

One  can  trace  in  the  mind  of  Crippen  that  upheaval 
or  process  of  reversal  well  known  to  students  of  psychology— 
the  inverse  ratios  of  love  and  hate.  Dignifying  his  feelings 
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for  Ethel  Le  Neve  by  the  name  of  love,  for  the  purpose  of 
my  argument,  as  his  love  for  her  increased,  so  did  any  affec- 
tion for  his  wife,  Belle  Elmore,  decrease.  It  rapidly 
dwindled  until  it  disappeared  and  hatred  took  its  place. 
Crippen  was  a  man  of  intense  emotion  of  the  more  primitive 
sort.  He  showed  that  to  my  former  colleague,  Chief  In- 
spector Dew,  more  than  once.  He  could,  therefore,  hate 
fiercely,  and  having  arrived  at  the  point  of  regarding  his 
wife  thus,  there  remained  to  him  only  one  thing  for  con- 
sideration— the  execution  of  the  crime. 

Now,  that  was  easier  for  a  man  in  his  profession  than 
for,  say,  an  office  clerk  or  an  artisan.  As  a  doctor  he  had  a 
knowledge  of  poisons  and  access  to  them  denied  to  the 
layman.  The  facility  with  which  a  particular  deed  can  be 
effected  is  often  the  determining  factor  or  turning  point 
in  the  committal  of  it.  Particularly  is  this  so  with  a  mind 
such  as  Crippen 's — the  mind  with  the  criminal  tendencies. 
For  your  true  criminal  works  always  along  the  line  of  least 
resistance  or  what,  at  least,  seems  to  him  to  be  that  line. 

A  long  observance  of  this  fact  among  criminals  has 
indeed  brought  me  to  a  realisation — without  its  having 
emasculated  me  in  my  professional  attitude — of  the  truth 
of  that  saying  of  Sir  Walter  Scott : 

"  He  who  having  unlimited  power  to  do  evil,  doeth 
good,  deserves  credit  not  only  for  the  good  which  he  does, 
but  for  the  evil  from  which  he  forbears/' 

How  many  are  there  who  might  commit  offences  against 
the  laws  but  for  the  deterrent  of  not  seeing  "  how  to  do 
it  with  impunity." 

Crippen  saw  no  such  deterrent.  He  saw  not  only  the 
means  of  killing,  but  much  more  important  even,  the  means 
of  disposing  effectively  of  the  body  of  his  victim. 

I  return  to  the  query  :  Why  was  he  not  content  with 
going  away  with  Ethel  Le  Neve  as  his  mistress  and  deserting 
his  wife  ?  The  answer  to  my  mind  is  not  to  be  found  in 
the  fact  that  Ethel  Le  Neve  refused  to  become  his  unless 
she  knew  that  he  was  free  to  marry  again.  I  think  the  real 
answer  is  that  Crippen  had  that  queer  kink  in  him  which  made 
him  wish  to  regard  Le  Neve  already  as  his  wife,  his  property. 
To  my  mind  he  did  not  want  and  take  his  lawful  wife's 
jewellery  so  much  for  its  value  as  for  the  reason  for  wanting 
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to  bedeck  his  mistress  in  it.  He  was  overwhelmed  with  the 
desire  to  see  that  mistress,  as  he  conceived  her,  already,  in 
outward  semblance,  his  wife. 

I  am  convinced,  too,  that  Crippen  got  into  a  frame  of 
mind  regarding  his  actions  which  one  might  best  describe 
as  megalomania.  It  is  no  uncommon  phase  in  murderers 
and  other  criminals.  They  get,  as  I  think  Crippen  got,  to 
a  stage  when  they  look  in  arbitrary  manner  on  their 
actions.  Their  own  standard  of  conduct  is  sufficient  for 
them.  I  should  not  wonder  if  Crippen,  through  megalo- 
mania, actually  came  to  regard  the  murder  of  his  wife  as 
merely  the  logical  and  only  possible  solution  of  a  knotty 
problem  which  stood  before  him.  In  a  word,  he  was  brought 
to  the  conviction  that  because  he  took  certain  views  on  the 
sanctity  of  marriage  and  human  life,  those  views  were 
perfectly  sane  and  justifiable.  I  would  comment  that  so 
far  as  the  sanctity  of  marriage  is  concerned,  the  divorce 
courts  prove  that  Crippen  was  not  alone  in  his  casuistry. 

Of  Crippen 's  movements  after  the  crime,  I  would  say 
that  they  showed  distinct  evidence  of  that  low  order  of 
intelligence  of  which  I  have  spoken  in  a  previous  chapter. 
His  bluffing  of  his  neighbours  and  of  his  wife's  friends  had 
certain  signs  of  astuteness  about  it,  but  a  really  far-seeing 
brain  would  have  realised  that  it  could  not  lastingly  settle 
all  inquiries  about  a  woman  who,  after  all,  had  a  large 
circle  of  acquaintances  with  whom  she  was  popular. 

By  his  departure  for  America,  Crippen  to  me  evinced 
his  idea  of  being  off  with  the  old  and  on  with  the  new.  I 
think  that  his  view  was  that  one  incident  in  his  life  was 
closed,  and  he  was  now  embarking  on  another. 

The  only  other  comment  I  have  to  add  is  something  of 
a  truism.  The  undoubted  clever  and  fertile  brain  of  this 
murderer  was  not  equal  to  planning  ahead  sufficiently 
clearly  and  accurately  to  provide  for  all  contingencies,  and 
so,  once  again,  the  balance  that  rarely  indeed  allows  even 
the  most  ingenious  murderer  to  commit  "  the  perfect 
crime" — that  which  is  undetectable — brought  about  re- 
tribution. 

If  I  were  asked  to  say  what  I  considered  the  chief 
characteristic  of  Herbert  Rowse  Armstrong,  I  should  reply— 
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smugness.  Dickens  would  have  found  in  him  a  wealth  of 
material  as  a  model  for  one  of  those  characters  he  delighted 
in  showing  up.  How  far  his  smugness  and  hypocrisy  led 
to  his  becoming  the  murderer  of  his  wife  is  worth  examining. 

The  man  undoubtedly  was  a  sexual  maniac.  A  review  of 
his  life  during  the  years  which  preceded  his  poisoning  of 
his  wife  shows  distinctly  that  he  was  almost  constantly 
involved  in  some  intrigue  or  other  with  a  woman.  In  the 
majority  of  cases  those  women  were  much  younger  than 
either  himself  or  his  wife,  and  they  were  undoubtedly 
attractive.  But  everyone  of  those  liaisons  was  carried  on 
with  great  secrecy,  and  Armstrong  successively  kept  up 
the  pose  in  the  village  where  he  lived,  and  in  the  neighbour- 
ing town  of  Hereford  in  which  he  spent  a  great  deal  of  his 
time,  as  a  staid  and  respectable  professional  man. 

He  kept  up  that  pose  indeed  until  the  very  moment  of 
his  arrest.  For  to  all  who  inquired  after  his  wife's  health, 
he  preserved  an  attitude  of  piety  and  sanctimoniousness 
at  the  very  moment  when  he  was  administering  the  arsenic 
to  his  unfortunate  victim. 

In  his  own  heart  there  was  no  doubt  that  Armstrong 
had  tired  of  his  wife.  She  was  passee  in  his  eyes  ;  she  had 
ceased  to  possess  any  attraction  for  this  man  to  whom  all 
attraction  was  purely  physical.  I  would  go  so  far  as  to  say 
indeed  that  Armstrong's  entire  outlook  on  life  was  physical. 
He  was  a  sheer  materialist  in  the  grossest  sense  of  the  word. 
His  habits  and  his  tastes  were  those  of  one  to  whom 
what  the  French  call,  "  la  bonne  chere  "  was  very  precious. 
And,  of  course,  to  gratify  those  tastes  led  him  into 
extravagance. 

During  the  time  that  Armstrong  was  in  the  army  and 
was  stationed,  I  believe,  in  Dorsetshire,  he  visited  Bourne- 
mouth a  great  deal,  and  there,  as  I  happen  to  know  on 
reliable  information,  he  was  a  decidedly  different  personality 
to  that  which  he  showed  at  home  in  Herefordshire.  He  was 
regarded  as  a  Lothario :  he  made  little  or  no  attempt  to 
conceal  his  affairs  with  women,  and  he  was  relatively  a  big 
spender.  At  his  own  domestic  hearth  he  was  quite  other- 
wise, and,  indeed,  he  conveyed  there  the  impression  that  he 
was  something  of  an  ascetic ;  that,  at  any  rate,  he  was 
stingy  to  the  point  of  miserliness. 
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It  is  my  belief  that  Armstrong  felt  that  his  wife  was  an 
undue  restraint  on  his  deep-lying,  natural  tendencies.  He 
felt,  I  should  say,  that  a  certain  standard  of  conduct  was 
necessary  for  him  to  observe  in  his  professional  capacity 
in  his  home  town,  and  while  inwardly  chafing  at  it  he  out- 
wardly conformed  to  it.  I  should  class  him  in  this  respect 
with  those  numerous  men  who,  living  in  the  censorious  and 
trite  atmosphere  of  provincial  towns,  where  reputations 
mean  everything,  make  trips  to  London  or  Paris  to  indulge  in 
"  a  fling  "  where  there  is  none  to  gossip  and  make  comments 
on  them. 

Armstrong  was  hardly  an  occasional  criminal.  He  had 
the  mind  of  the  murderer,  as  all  must  have  who  indulge  in 
slow-poisoning.  His  was  no  act  of  sudden  impulse.  It 
was  the  outcome  of  the  smug,  meticulous,  and  hypocritical 
brain  of  his.  So  long  as  appearances  could  be  satisfied,  he 
cared  nothing  for  his  deeds.  He  would  indulge  any  longing 
— to  the  extent  of  murder — provided  he  retained  his  status 
among  those  with  whom  he  came  in  contact. 

But  perhaps  the  feature  of  outstanding  interest  about 
Armstrong  as  a  murderer  is  that  it  was  only  his  attempt  to 
dispose  of  another  selected  victim  which  led  to  the  discovery 
of  his  murder  of  the  first,  his  wife.  He  had  committed,  to 
all  intents  and  purposes,  the  undetectable  crime.  His 
wife  had  been  buried  and  the  circumstances  of  her  death 
accepted  as  normal.  And  now  for  the  first  time  the  smugness 
of  Armstrong  leaves  him. 

He  sees  an  enemy  in  a  brother  lawyer ;  he  is  full  of 
self-complacency — one  might  almost  say  flushed  with 
success — at  having  brought  off  the  murder  of  his  wife. 

So,  disturbed  from  his  customary  methodical  home 
habits — the  habits  that  were  really  at  variance  with  the 
inner  mind  of  the  man — he  proceeds  to  an  act  that  could 
be  described  as  nothing  but  crass  foolishness.  To  indicate 
a  particular  cake  on  a  plate  to  a  man  whose  mind  is  already 
full  of  suspicion  was  almost  fantastically  stupid  from 
Armstrong's  point  of  view.  Yet  there  again  you  have  the 
ever-recurring  instance  of  the  criminal  who,  having  achieved 
his  primary  object  with  cunning,  becomes  careless  and 
puerile. 

I  would  describe  Armstrong  as  a  man  in  whom  two 
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instincts  were  constantly  warring.  There  was  the  natural, 
deep-rooted  instinct  of  sexual  desire  and  greed  of  material 
enjoyments.  Against  that  fought  the  equally  natural  but 
less  pronounced  cautious  instinct  of  the  man,  the  desire  to 
keep  himself  right  with  those  who  could  matter  to  him  in 
his  daily  life.  For  a  time  he  succeeded  hypocritically  in 
suppressing  the  former  instinct,  but  it  rose  uppermost  and 
the  latter  instinct  merely  became  its  useful  servant. 

I  suppose  that  the  psycho-analysts  would  talk  here  of 
a  repression  of  a  complex.  But  I  regard  psycho-analysis, 
I  fear,  as  old  wine  in  new  bottles  and,  frankly,  no  better  for 
the  being  moved.  I  prefer  to  say,  then,  merely  that  the 
lust  in  Armstrong  at  length  overrode  all  other  considerations. 
And  his  initial  success  blinded  him  to  all  foresight  and 
ordinary  instincts  of  self-preservation. 

I  have  spoken  in  a  foregoing  chapter  of  the  inordinate 
vanity  of  criminals.  Never,  in  my  opinion,  was  there  a 
more  patent  example  of  it  than  in  Ronald  True. 

Here  is  a  man  who  from  childhood  was  the  most  vain- 
glorious braggart  conceivable.  I  speak  with  the  dis- 
interested, professional  mind  of  the  C.I.D.  officer,  and  in  no 
vindictive  spirit,  when  I  say  that  there  has  never  come 
before  my  notice  a  man  in  whom  every  objectionable 
feature  was  to  be  found  so  much  as  in  Ronald  True.  I 
studied  his  character  before  and  after  his  trial.  I  had 
peculiar  opportunities  of  analysing  him  and,  with  every 
desire  in  the  world  to  do  so,  I  have  failed  to  find  one 
redeeming  quality  in  him. 

I  advanced  the  theory  of  megalomania  in  the  case  of 
Crippen.  There  is  no  need  for  me  to  do  so  in  the  instance 
of  True.  It  is  self-evident.  His  egotism  and  conceit  were 
utterly  boundless,  and  he  was  so  self-centred  that  his 
thoughts  excluded  all  consideration  for  others. 

But  the  outstanding  characteristic  here  is  the  meanness 
and  pettiness  of  the  mind.  It  is  by  no  means  so  with  all 
criminals,  least  of  all  with  murderers.  It  is  a  curious 
psychological  fact,  indeed,  that  many  of  the  most  ap- 
parently brutal  minds  which  have  occupied  the  condemned 
cell  have  been  capable  of  displaying  heights  almost  of 
nobility  of  thought.  True's,  on  the  other  hand,  was  a 
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mentality  that  could  never  rise  above  the  meanest  con- 
ception. 

Are  we  to  accept  this  as  his  misfortune  and  as  something 
innate  which  he  could  no  more  help  than  he  could  have  done 
a  deformity  of  body  ?  I  think  not.  I  attribute  the  mental 
condition  into  which  True  arrived  as  due  entirely  to  a  life 
of  self-indulgence.  When  baulked  of  anything  on  which 
he  had  set  his  mind,  he  flew  into  ungovernable  tempers. 
And  in  spite  of  any  argument  which  may  be  brought  against 
me  by  alienists  or  other  scientists,  I  deny  that  such  a  phase 
of  mind  as  True's  is  congenital. 

I  am  fully  aware  I  am  treading  on  debatable  ground  in 
making  that  assertion.  Quite  apart  from  the  oft-argued 
question  as  to  True's  sanity  at  the  time  he  murdered  Olive 
Young — a  matter  I  shall  only  briefly  touch  on — I  realise 
that  it  is  entering  on  polemical  ground  to  attempt  to  thrash 
out  this  matter  of  self-control  in  the  individual. 

But  I  am  of  opinion  that  in  True's  case  he  gave  rein 
gradually  to  self-indulgence.  He  was  a  man  who  must 
forever  be  lording  it  above  his  fellows.  He  must  be  out- 
doing them  in  display  and — he  had  not  the  regular  means  to 
achieving  that.  He  made  no  attempt,  however,  to  cut  his 
coat  according  to  his  cloth.  Not  how  to  adapt  his  desires 
to  his  means  was  the  task  he  set  himself,  but  how  to  adapt 
his  means  to  his  desires. 

He  had  an  attraction  for  a  certain  feather-brained  type 
of  woman — all  his  amours  were  that  without  exception — 
and  having  attracted  them,  he  was  not  satisfied  unless  he 
occupied  their  whole  thoughts.  He  "  peacocked  "  through- 
out the  West  End  for  a  time  on  the  strength  of  "  stumer  " 
cheques  which  his  unfortunate  relatives  had  constantly  to 
redeem.  For  a  considerable  period  he  was  able  to  gratify 
his  vanity  easily  enough  owing  to  hotels  and  restaurants 
granting  him  credit  on  the  strength  of  his  relations'  sound 
financial  reputation. 

Then  came  a  check  in  his  supply  of  cash.  And  that 
was  the  first  real  check  he  experienced.  It  meant  that  he 
could  no  longer  strut  it  in  town  and  make  Piccadilly  or 
Bond  Street  his  barnyard  wherein  he  might  crow. 

Vanity — overweening,  insufferable  vanity — was  with 
him  and  in  him  always.  It  is  curious  to  think  that  in  man 
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and  animals,  however  much  it  is  found  detestable  in  the 
male  by  the  male,  vanity  never  fails  to  exercise  a  certain 
attraction  for  the  opposite  sex.  That  vice  in  True  never 
repelled  women  from  him.  But  for  his  own  content  it  had 
to  be  fed.  And  money  had  to  be  obtained  to  satisfy  his 
inordinate  appetite  of  self-esteem. 

The  meanness  of  his  mind  would  never  have  allowed 
True  to  carry  out  a  daring  robbery.  He  was  too  cowardly 
to  engage  on  any  venture  that  meant  a  risk  to  his  skin. 
And  in  the  end  he  came  to  commit  a  crime  which  one 
would  only  expect  to  emanate  from  the  mind  of  a  pimp. 

To  rob  this  woman  of  a  few  trinkets  ;  to  go  to  her  house 
with  the  obvious  intention  of  demanding  money  from  her 
and  then  to  murder  her  by  strangulation ;  could  one  well 
find  in  the  annals  of  crime  a  more  cowardly,  mean  murder  ? 

Let  me  touch  on  the  vexed  question  of  whether  this 
man  should  have  ended  his  days  on  the  gallows  instead  of 
in  Broadmoor.  Let  me  say  first  that  True  was  found 
insane  in  law  and  by  law,  and  it  would  ill  behove  me,  as  a 
former  representative  of  that  law,  to  do  anything  but  accept 
the  final  verdict. 

I  do  not  believe  True  was  medically  insane  for  any 
established  period  before  the  actual  committal  of  the 
murder.  I  do  not  believe  that  True  was  medically  insane 
some  time  after  the  murder.  But  jurisprudence  has  laid 
it  down  that  it  is  the  state  of  the  man's  mind  at  the  actual 
moment  of  his  committing  an  offence  which  is  the  crucial 
point.  It  is  admitted  in  medical  jurisprudence  that  this 
point  is  perhaps  the  most  difficult  of  all  to  settle  arbitrarily. 

I  can  only  add  that  I  accept  the  finding  of  the  Court 
of  Law  as  final.  And  if  my  readers  feel  dubious  as  to  the 
exact  definition  of  lunacy  I  must  refer  them  to  the  writings 
of  more  learned  pens  than  mine. 

I  repeat  just  once  more  that  True  was  a  typical  megalo- 
maniac, a  man  with  an  undue  sense  of  his  own  importance 
and  given  to  what  I  might  term  self -magnification.  Whether 
that  be  lunacy  or  not  within  the  meaning  of  the  Act  I  am 
not  prepared  to  say. 

In  Patrick  Mahon  I  come  to  the  first  of  two  murderers 
whose  motives  and  mental  urge  were  similar ;  yet  whose 
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careers  were  so  unlike  that  psychologically  Mahon  and 
Thorne  cannot  be  dealt  with  together. 

Mahon  was  a  born  philanderer.  To  him,  intrigues  with 
women  were  as  the  breath  of  life.  Married  to  one  who  in 
every  respect  was  the  model  of  what  a  wife  should  be,  he 
yet  had  that  hankering  for  carrying  on  "  affairs  "  which, 
to  my  mind,  is  bound  to  lead  a  man  not  merely  to  the  civil 
courts  but  to  the  dock  in  the  long  run. 

Mahon's  crime  and  execution  were  to  me  the  inevitable 
climax  of  his  career. 

Mahon's  mental  attitude  towards  his  own  wife  and 
towards  other  women  was  by  no  means  an  unusual  one. 
He  was  keenly  disposed  to  "philandering"  or  having 
"  affairs "  with  this  and  that  woman  casually  as  they 
attracted  him.  But  he  never,  I  am  convinced,  wished  to 
sever  his  connection  with  his  domestic  hearth.  He  felt  in 
his  own  mind  that  the  woman  whom  he  had  married  was 
his  sheet  anchor ;  that  if  he  cast  off  from  her  he  would  be 
adrift.  And  then  again,  he  had  that  phase  of  cowardice 
one  finds  in  certain  married  men. 

They  will  backslide  and  commit  all  sorts  of  infidelities. 
But  they  fear  to  go  to  their  wives  and  "  have  it  out  "  with 
them.  They  have  not  the  moral  courage  to  face  the  open 
breach,  and  to  avoid  any  kind  of  climax  in  that  respect 
they  will  continue  to  indulge  in  things  which  demand  really 
a  greater  mental  effort  and  which,  judged  superficially  by 
the  world,  seem  to  entail  more  determination. 

Mahon  had  had  many  of  those  "  affairs  "  before  he  met 
Emily  Kaye,  but  none  of  them  had  seriously  threatened 
his  married  existence,  although  he  had  been  taken  to  task 
over  them  and  had  jeopardised  in  some  measure  his  relations 
with  his  wife.  But  with  Miss  Kaye,  matters  were  vastly 
different.  Till  meeting  Mahon  she  had  led  a  life  that  had 
been  practically  void  of  interest  in  men  and  love  affairs. 
The  reaction  from  a  non-sexual  existence  was  therefore  the 
greater  as  she  became  infatuated  with  Mahon,  and  no  mere 
temporary  liaison  was  going  to  satisfy  her.  She  had  no 
intention  of  consenting  to  any  brief  interlude  of  love  and 
then  that  "  you  will  go  back  to  your  life  and  I  will  go  back 
to  mine,"  in  the  words  of  the  ballad.  Mahon  was  her  life. 
She  intended  that  he  should  be  hers.  And  so  Mahon  saw 
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himself  cornered.  He  saw  that  at  last  he  had  plunged  into 
an  affair  which  could  not,  like  those  others,  be  casually 
dismissed  at  his  bidding. 

And,  fully  determined  that  he  would  not  break  openly 
and  definitely  with  his  wife,  he  was  brought  to  think  of  some 
means  by  which  he  could  rid  himself  of  someone  he  had  now 
come  to  regard  as  an  incubus. 

What  disposed  him  to  think  of  murder  as  the  solution  ? 
For  we  have  to  treat  of  the  solution  as  so  extreme  as  to  be 
abnormal.  The  average  mind,  I  am  satisfied,  would  not 
contemplate  bringing  murder  into  its  calculations  of  solving 
such  an  impasse. 

We  have  definite  traces,  I  think,  of  sadistic  tendencies 
in  Mahon.  There  was  his  previous  crime  when  he  burgled 
a  house  and  when,  in  what  I  might  term  a  superfluous 
manner,  he  attacked  violently  a  servant  girl.  That  sadism 
in  Mahon  was,  I  consider,  however,  intermittent.  It  was 
not  chronic  or  constant  as  in  the  case  of  Ronald  True  who, 
one  is  told,  buried  rabbits  alive  when  at  school  and  had 
undoubtedly  those  tendencies  deeply  rooted  in  his  nature. 

Mahon's  sadism  was  just  sufficiently  near  the  surface 
and  present  to  be  called  up  in  extremis,  as  he  considered 
himself  when  Emily  Kaye  took  up  residence  with  him  at 
the  bungalow  at  the  Crumbles.  It  enabled  him,  nay  it 
prompted  him,  to  visualise  her  death  with  an  indifference 
which  would  not  have  been  contemplated  by  a  more  normal 
man.  The  very  manner  in  which  he  not  only  dealt  with 
the  woman  who  was  his  mistress,  but  in  which  he  methodically 
arranged  beforehand  to  deal  with  her,  shows  me  evidence  of 
the  sadistic  instinct.  Otherwise  one  could  have  expected  an 
act  less  truly  brutal  and  revolting.  Swift  poison,  strangu- 
lation, or  a  revolver  shot  would  have  been  the  more  likely 
method  of  effecting  his  purpose. 

"Methodically  arranged,"  did  I  say  above?  Yes: 
there  was  method  in  Mahon's  preparations  for  his  foul  deed. 
But  what  method  ?  Method  of  a  low  order  of  intelligence  ; 
the  method  of  a  brain  that  at  no  stage  of  "his  actions  ever 
showed  a  mind  other  than  that  of  the  sensualist.  That  mind 
is  one  from  which  all  shades  of  refinement  are  absent  and, 
further,  it  is  a  type  of  mind  that  is  rarely  shrewd.  Only 
Mahon's  station  in  life— which,  although  not  high,  was  yet 
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what  we  call  better-class — disguised  the  really  low  level  of 
his  outlook  on  life  and  the  low-class  coarseness  of  his  mind. 
If  I  were  called  on  to  classify  him  in  criminal  annals,  I  would 
rank  him  with  Charles  Peace,  to  whom  I  think  he  bore  many 
resemblances  in  his  mentality. 

I  take  account  of  the  fact  that  Mahon's  deed  was  one 
of  those  murders  of  what  I  might  call  the  "  rat-in-a-corner  " 
type.  He  was  at  bay.  Consider,  however,  how  he  was  at 
bay,  what  his  alternatives  were,  and  then  see  the  seemingly 
strange  anomaly  of  it.  He  had  treated  his  loyal  and 
indomitable  wife  in  the  cruellest  possible  fashion.  Time 
and  again  he  had  been  unfaithful  to  her,  and  in  every  way 
that  matters  he  had  shown  himself  lacking  in  real  love  for 
her.  Yet,  rather  than  cut  adrift  from  her  he  had  so  treated, 
he  preferred  to  commit  a  murder  ! 

To  me  that  proves  the  pre-disposition  towards  murder 
in  the  man.  It  was  latent,  and  it  only  required  him  to 
find  himself  like  a  cornered  rat  to  make  it  active. 

That  position  arose,  and  I  repeat,  in  no  monitory  sense, 
but  as  a  simple  fact,  that  it  was  absolutely  inevitable  in  a 
life  such  as  that  led  by  Patrick  Mahon  that  it  should  arise. 

In  Norman  Thorne  one  finds  the  true  example  of  that 
type  of  murderer  of  whom  I  spoke  in  my  chapter  on  the 
psychology  of  the  criminal.  He  was  the  occasional  criminal. 

Although  his  crime  so  strongly  resembled  Mahon's  in 
many  ways — the  venue  of  it,  the  manner  in  which  it  was 
carried  out,  and  the  subsequent  actions  in  trying  to  dispose 
of  the  body — there  is  no  analogy  at  all  between  the  minds 
of  Mahon  and  Thorne.  The  former  had  the  pre-disposition 
to  crime — to  murder,  indeed.  Norman  Thorne  did  not 
have  that. 

The  most  interesting  factor,  to  me — judging  this  and 
other  murderers  purely  as  a  psychological  study— is  the 
consideration  of  what  part  the  imitative  faculty  played  in 
the  Crowborough  murder.  I  do  not  think  it  can  be  disputed 
for  one  instant  that  Mahon's  crime  strongly  influenced 
Norman  Thorne.  I  have  been  informed  on  reliable  authority, 
in  fact  (although  I  assume  no  responsibility  for  the  truth 
of  the  statement),  that  Thorne  said  "  he  had  an  admiration 
and  sympathy  for  Mahon." 
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Now  I  do  not  assume  that  at  all  to  be  the  remark  of  a 
kindred  criminal  mind.  I  prefer  to  regard  it  as  the  observa- 
tion of  a  youth  who  lived  rather  a  solitary  life  and  who 
read  a  great  deal.  Thome,  for  his  age,  was  peculiarly 
analytical.  He  was,  in  fact,  self -analytical,  and  I  think 
that  that  self-analysis  ran  to  over-introspection  which,  in 
turn,  led  to  morbidity. 

Thorne,  to  my  mind,  could  and  did  put  himself  mentally 
in  the  place  of  various  public  characters — famous  or 
notorious.  In  the  main,  this  capacity  of  his  was  purely 
metaphysical.  But,  the  occasion  arising,  it  was  suddenly 
summoned  up  to  the  realms  of  practical  deeds. 

Thome's  problem  was  the  problem  of  Mahon  in  so  far 
as  ridding  himself  of  a  girl  with  whom  he  no  longer  wanted 
to  carry  on  an  "  affair. "  True,  there  was  not,  as  in  Mahon 's 
case,  a  legal  wife  in  the  question.  But  the  immediate 
object  in  both  instances  was  similar,  if  not  actually  identical. 
I  would  interpose  an  observation  which  I  trust  will  not  be 
thought  unkindly,  for  it  is  not  so  meant  in  the  least. 

Both  Emily  Kaye  and  Elsie  Cameron  were  physically 
what  the  world  terms  "  plain  girls."  Now  that  type,  once 
giving  herself  to  a  man,  is  inwardly  more  constant,  more 
clinging,  than  her  better-favoured  sisters.  The  latter,  no 
doubt,  are  conscious  that  their  looks  can  attract  to  them 
"  as  good  fish  as  ever  came  out  of  the  sea. "  So  that  Thorne 
and  Mahon  both  found  themselves  committed  to  an  affair 
with  a  girl  who  would  not  take  her  conge  at  their  bidding. 

Thorne,  then,  found  himself  in  what  he  no  doubt  regarded 
as  "  a  mess."  The  morbidity  of  his  mind,  stimulated  by 
his  lonely  existence  on  the  poultry  farm,  exaggerated  that 
"  mess,"  and  he  got  into  the  "  rat-in-a-corner  "  frame  of 
mind  which  leads  men  to  abnormally  desperate  measures. 

Thorne  was  the  least  criminal  of  the  five  murderers 
I  have  dealt  with  in  this  chapter.  Let  me  put  it  this  way  : 
Had  Thorne  and  those  four  others  I  have  spoken  of  been 
confronted  at  one  and  the  same  time  with  the  same  problem 
to  solve,  Thome's  mind  would  have  lagged  considerably 
behind  the  others  in  jumping  to  contemplate  the  committing 
of  murder. 

It  was  that  he  became  desperate.  He  saw  his  position 
with  Elsie  Cameron  as  much  more  desperate  than,  in  fact, 
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it  was,  owing  to  that  introspection  to  which  he  gave  himself 
up.  And  then  the  one  thing  that  I  regard  as  a  characteristic 
of  the  criminal  mind  must  have  strongly  influenced  him  in 
the  action  he  took.  I  mean  the  imitative  tendency  or 
disposition. 

It  is  well  known  to  the  C.I.D.  that  so-called  "epidemics  " 
of  crime  are  the  outcome  of  that  imitative  tendency.  One 
or  two  crimes  of  a  certain  order  are  followed  by  a  wave  of 
similar  crimes.  It  is,  indeed,  as  if  crime  were  as  infectious 
as  a  disease  which  spreads  over  an  area  or  a  country. 

Thorne,  I  am  convinced,  acted  very  largely  on  an  impulse 
which  was  born  of  Mahon's  deed.  Far  be  it  from  me  to 
attempt  to  whitewash  any  person  who  has  taken  human  life 
by  murder,  but  I  feel  that  I  must  conscientiously  record 
my  opinion  that  of  all  recent  murderers  in  causes  celebres, 
Norman  Thorne  is  he  for  whom  I  can  feel  most  pity  ;  for 
I  think  of  him  as  a  youth  who  was  neither  out-and-out 
cold-blooded,  nor  one  who  normally  gave  free  rein  to  his 
passions  with  the  sensual  self-indulgence  of  those  with 
whom  I  have  classified  him  in  this  chapter. 


THE  END. 
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